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THE COMPREHENSIVE SCALE AND 
ARPEGGIO MANUAL 


Walter Macfarren 
Price, $1.50 


This is the most complete work of the kind ever 
published, meeting all requirements. All the scales, 
major and minor, are written out in full, and in all their 
various forms, with proper fingering. ‘In addition to 
the al four-octave forms, the scales are gi i 
thirds, sixths, tenths, double thirds, double sixths, 
chords of the hand double octaves, allin similar 
and contrary motion; also the various forms of the 
minor scale and all fingerings for the chromatic ule. 
‘The arpeggios of all common chords are given, to- 
gether with those of the dominant and diminished 
seventh chords sarious form he work is hand- 
somely engr: othing 
being abbre 
a substanti 
indefinite 


FIRST SONATINAS 


Introductory to the Study of the Classics 


This volum 


g& 
The mat 
earlier numbers being sufficiently easy to be studied by 
pupils of the second grade, A few of the compo: 


| in this volume is carefullyxgraded, the 


represented are: Biehl, Schmitt, Czerny, 1 
Spindler, Haslinger, belt, Merkel, Miiller, Hiinten, 
Kuhlan, Hévker, Mendelssohn, Schumann. chers. 
will find this book of practical value in their work. and 
we anticipate that ‘First Sonatinas” will be widely 
and su Price, 50 cts. 


fully used. 


Melodious Anthems of Moderate Length 
and Difficulty at the Smallest 
Price Possible 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


A collection of anthems for general use, suited to 
5 ingable, 


ter. 
well. 


a 


i 
of this sort ever published. 
r to the above in size (64 pag 
Jmake-up but differs materially in 
represents the product of ripened exper 
pilation and a wide increase i 
thems areza trifle more difficult and make a most 
pleasing atid fitting continuation to the other books. 
Many of the anthems have been‘ specially composed 
or arranged for this volume of genuine 
merit, some already great su 
are of prime interest, prac 
become pop 

Well prin 
paper cove 


le and 
val 


es in sheet form, All 
y useful aud bound to 


ar. 

don good paper, and bound in strong 
opening flat. 

Single Copy, postpaid, 25c. 
Per Dozen, $1.80 


Postage or express Se, cach extra whet ordered by the dozen 


The Young Duet Players 


A New Easy Four-Hand Album Compiled 
By DR. HANS HARTHAN 
PRICE 50c. 


ction of easy duets, all of 
A, is pi 


Teacher and 
In these duets 


Pupil" or Low’ 
the pupil may y 
decided advantage, ‘The v 


graded, varied as to style, key 
ally attract 
The pieces are all melodious and the parts well 


balanced. The use of this work ill prove a source of 
mutual enjoyment to teacher and pupil. 


SCHUMANN ALBUM. 

24 PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR THE 
PIPE ORGAN. Geo. E. Whiting. 
ROOT, METHODICAL SIGHT SING- 

ING. Vol. II. 
CHILDREN’S SONGS. Collection. 
VIOLIN METHOD. Geo, Lehmann. 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Youthful Diversion 


For the Pianoforte 


Introducing Well-known Children’s 
Melodies 


GEO, L. SPAULDING 
Price, 50 cents 


This volume contains fourteen original pieces in 
various rhythms and styles, chiefly written in the keys 
of C, G and F, each’ piece introducing some well- 
known or traditional children’s melody as its middle 
theme, its usual text being printed with the melody. 
It may be regarded as a sequence to the author's widely 
known “Tunes and Rhymes for the Playroom,” and it 
may be used in the early second grade. 

Young pupils especially will be delighted with these 
pieces, but they will serve to amuse and instruct both 
young and old, 


Chopin Album 


Selected Works 
Edited by I. PHILIPP 
Price, $1.00 


The Chopin Album is possibly the most popular of 
all music books of a high grade for the piano. It 
s the very’ best pieces of this gifted composer, 
the same work found in corresponding albums in the 
various standard editions, including the favorite 
waltzes, polonaises, mazurk: nocturnes, ballades, 
etudes, ete. There is scarcely a pupil of any adva 
ment who does not need this album. 

M. Philipp, in addition to being one of the greatest 
living 


cee 


a most accomplished editor, His 


teachers, 
; practical and up-to-date, and our editicn is as 
dle for us to make it. 


Musical Poems For The Children 


Original Melodies for the Pianoforte With 
Appropriate Text 


OCTAVIA HUDSON 


Price, 50 cents 


This collection of short pieces is intended more par- 
ticularly to develop the sense of rhythm and inculcate 
style and expression in playing. The pieces have an 
added interest in that they are accompanied by t 
Which in most cases may be sung with mus 
work, the author of wh is a teacher and w 
many y <perience in elementary work 
child be used either in private or c' 
Struction or in kindergarten work. It will py 
Wale to teachers working in the early grade 
page will contain a short explanation of a 
J terms nsed throughout the book. 


FIRST BOOK OF 


MELODIC STUDIES 
(25 ETUDES CHANTANTES) 


For the piano 


By A. CROISEZ 
Op. 100, Price 75¢ Grades II and 114 


These studies will be added to the “Presser Collec- 
tion.” There are twenty-five in all, suited to the work 
of second grade pupils. They are very graceful, melo- 
dious and in contrasting sty and rhythms, with 
plenty of work for both hands. _ It is always a good 
HGea to have as much variety as possible in teaching 
material in the early grades. It is beneficial both for 
the teacher and the pupil. These studies of Croisez’s 
may be used as substitutes for many of the better known 


‘They are intended to develop 
nas wellas technic. Many have 
ly short little pieces. 5 


PRESS 


FOR SALE AT LOW ADVANCE PRICES. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


[LeCOUPPEY. 15 studies op. 26. 
KRAUSE. 10 studies op, 5. 

KRAUSE. ‘Trill studies op. 2. 

BRAUER. 12 studies op. 15. 

BERTINI. 25 studies op. too. 
BURGMULLER.18 Etudes de Genre op. 109 
KEYSER. Violin studies op. 20, Bk. I. : 


THEODORE PRESSER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


On Approval 


MANSFELDT TECHNIC is now 
published for the first time in three distinct 
books—It is meed that we should say a few 
words concerning this— i 


The Great Gateway of 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


. It is the essence of the most valuable 
ideas of one of the world’s greatest tech- 
nicians, Hugo Mansfeldt—skillfully pre- 
pared. if 


I he mission of the work is to supply the 
vac need of the multitude of pianists 
who are willing to devote the necessary time 


to the study in’order to accomplish a perfect 
result. 


S=—————owa—maoaeaeaeeeee—e——————— 
MANSFELDT TECHNIC is a Self Instructor 
Every Page bears directly on the subject 


a='="—oe 


So Sperguehly and satisfactorily does this 
marvelous work solve all the problems of 


sechyis, that even Franz Liszt wondered 
why such an idea had n 


before and eulogized 
profuse manner, 


ot been thought of 
the work in the most 


Ie is published to meet the rising tide of 
musical culture. It is specifically an educa- 
pou publication, complete and compre- 
hae ei as one teacher properly said\— 
ae ite sine echnic is a’spreading educator’ 
ae zac tet or pianist who desires to” 
Hid a creditable success of music as an 


Vhe student of any age by 
the exercises, will accomp 
in less time than by 
in use, 


2 adhering to 
mplish greater results 
any other system now 


4 It opens, asif with a magic 
gateway of technic and will 
treasure tome for ages to come 
In, order that you 
convi t e 
oe that the Mansfeldt Technic: is 
yen an introduction to youand through 
sees ceueees and colleges, as well as 
pee a ace and teachers individually, 
ec ; © send for a copy on approval. 
shed in three s, retail pric 
Sob oe ee books, retail price 
Lr he three books 
retail price $250, 


iia, 


vee 
Muerte seen iss 
Special Intec eetteSt, thirty days for the purpose of 


n to readers “of Phe Htude? We 
complete book o1 


key, the one 
be found a 


may be thoroughly 


Complete in one volume, 


Will send V, 


M approvay umes One, ‘Two or ‘Three, oF the 


ak 
——————_ 


LEO. FEIST 


“Feist Building” 134 w. 37th St. 
NEW YORK 


are noted f{ i ai 
PIAN OS siveness gen Power, and Resonance of Tone; Respon- 
_ 1 
: ch, Unsurpassed Construction, Workmanship: 


Manufacturers of Artistic Grand and Upright Pianos. 


an mcellence; ani ew Artistic Designs oO SES. 
3 =. Sign 
id Excell id N A D f Cases. 


132d Street and Alexander Avenue, NEW YORK 
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THE ETUDE 
SDD DDD DDD DDD DDD IDI 
TO OUR READERS THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


In this column will be mentioned from time to ASUnIGHT EROSEEOT 


time our best offers in the way of premiums for 
the obtaining of subscriptions to Tur Erups, as Tue Erupe for January will. start the 25th 
well as other special offers that will be of interest year of it’s highly successful existence with new 
to our readers. hopes, new aspirations, new ambitions and with 
the confidence bred by a ‘quarter of a century of 
experience, 
Our readers will note in the January number 


el 


CONTENTS 


“THE ETUDE” - December, 1907. 
Some of the World’s Greatest Wom- 
en Pianists. Dr. James Tracey 


WL | 
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LE 


scouraged? .... 
Maxims for Teachers. 


LID 


. C. Scammell T76 
-George Hahn 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 


ae 


PDI 


) 


No more lasting and appreciated Christmas gift 
than THE Erupe can be found. Hach number 
during the year will come as a pleasant reminder 
to your friend of your thoughtfulness. 

Let us have all subscriptions for this purpose at 
the earliest possible moment. A copy of this num- 
ber together with a card giving the name of the 
donor will be mailed so as to reach the recipient 
on the day before Christmas. This issue will be 
free and not included in the year’s subscription, 
which will commence with the January number, 
thus giving thirteen issues for the price of twelve. 


CALENDARS, 
To every one of our subscribers who will send 


ouraged. May Crawford 
Progress—Past and Present. , ss 
Edw. B, Hill 778 


Our Repertoire Class. _ 
Jo, Shipley Watson 
Reflections by the Way. I. 


Fannie Thomas T79 
A. Diserace ‘to ‘MUBiIC... i. «vecisins'ces 780 
Fraud Publishe. i 780 
Annual Prize E 71 
Studio Notes....Fay_Simmo vis TS1 


a 
Important Events in Musical History. 
Daniel Bloomfield 782 
Scale Playing....Chester R. Freeman 782 

Practical Hints for the Busy Teacher. 
W. I’. Gates 783 

Making a Piece Interesting. 

va H. Marsh 783 

The Necessity of Sympathy in Teach- 


some few changes in form. These will give the 
paper a new appearance, but Tue Erupe, itself 
will be the same old Evrupe that has been a wel- 
come visitor to musical homes all over the world. - 
All the valuable features that have earned for it 
the greatest circulation eyer possessed by any 
musical magazine, will be retained, and when we 
are convinced that some equally valuable features 
can be added, we will give our readers the ad- 
vantage of them at once. 

That leading writers of the musical world, who 
have contributed so much to THE Hrupe’s success, 
will prepare new articles upon live helpful topics. - 
We are constantly ransacking the musical papers 
of all nations for points of interest for our read: 
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ing Children, 
Mrs. Hermann Kotzschmar 784 
Teachers’ Fads........ Thaleon Blake 7 
A Musical Alphabet. Daniel Bloomfield 784 
Teachers’ Round Table..N. J. Corey 7 


ers. In this respect THE ErupE does for its sub 
scribers what the Literary Digest and similar re- 
views, do for the general public. 

The music for Tue Erupe for the coming year 


us one new subscription, together with their own. 
renewal, during the month of December, we will, 
upon request, send without charge one of our 
“Great Composers” calendars for the year 1908. 
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This offer is in addition to the regular Club Waditarial Genpact nade hal aueacte : ia will be particularly interesting and valuable from has 
Rates or Premium Offers. voc “Department. S815 the Educational standpoint. There will be pieces {X 
Organ Department .. 81S of interest to the music lover, the student and: the 


Violin Department teacher, and in fact, we will omit nothing which 


MUSICAL POST CARDS. 


RRR 


Children’s Page . ree a 
ON We have recently imported a new assortment of Announcements. b; cance Pa Cy lipege ae ane Brae eee 
yi Post Card photographs of great musicians. ep lama tony Notes met a urnal of the highest and most stimulat- 
These cards, an advertisement of which will be Danger in Overwo: ‘ype. A 
( found on Page 829, are superb platinotype re- Home Notes ....... LETTERS FROM READERS 
Review of New Publications - 


productions and represent the very highest type 
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of art printing. 

Great Masters, a set of twelve different cards, 
will be sent; for one subscription, not your own, 
at the regular price. 

For one subscription, not your own, we will 
send any two of the following sets, each con- 
taining six different cards: Modern Masters, 
Opera Composers, Great Violinists. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Everyone who writes has need for a Fountain 
Pen. To supply this need among our readers we 
have made arrangements whereby we can offer a 
High Grade Fountain Pen with Gold Point for 
only three subscriptions at the full price. For 
four subscriptions we will send a Self-Filling Pen 
of the most improved type. 

For three subscriptions we can also offer a 
new model of Stylographie Fountain Pen or “Ink 
Pencil,” which is very popular at the present time. 
This can be had in ladies’ size made of red hard 
rubber or of black rubber in a size suitable for 
men. 

All of the above are made of the best materials 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction. This is an 
excellent opportunity to obtain without cost a 
yaluable Christmas gift for some friend. 


MAGAZINE CLUBBING OFFERS. 


On page 836 of this issue will be found an 
advertisement of various magazines clubbed with 
THE Hrupe at very low prices. The periodicals 
listed have been selected with great care and we 
have clubbed them with THe HrupeE at the very 
lowest rates possible. Quotations on other com- 
binations containing Tie WrupE will be furnished 
upon request. We are prepared to duplicate the 
price of any subscription agency or publisher on 
any combination of magazines of which THE 
Hrupe forms a part. P ashe he 

These clubbing offers are printed in circular 
form together with other valuable offers. One 
or more copies of this circular, entitled “Magazine 
Bargains” will be sent to any address on request. 

Notwithstanding the special rates quoted on 


Recital Programs . 
Questions and Ans 
The Fundamental Principle. 

Oscar H. Hawley 83 
Musical Items .. aieae 
Staccato and Legato... 


MUSIC. 


La Regata Veneziana........ EF, Liszt 
Impromptu a la Hongroise (4 hands). 
. Lacome 
The Maiden’s Blush. L. Mf, Gottschalk 
Valse Interm 5 D. Martin 
Forgiven ...... R Ferber 
Cupid’s Message.......R. R, Forman 
The Soldier Boy Vocal or Instru- 
THEMCA)) tyatetetelsisierciciesers L. A. Bugbee 
Swing Song ........ 7, Rt. Kroeger 
Postlude in G, Pipe Organ, 
EB. M, Read 


Drum and Bugle......7. W. Lerman 
D. of Yore.. HH. Engelmann 
y Tale, Op. 39, No. 2. 

Pi HI. Reinhold 
Arietta, Op. 89, No. 15..H. Reinhold 
Slumber Song. . Torace P, Dibble 
The Lord is My Shepherd. 

G, N. Rockwell 


787 
790 
794 
797 
TOS 
800 


801 
803 


S04 
S06 
807 
810 
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PREMIUMS. 


Every reader of Tum Wrupe should examine 
carefully the selected list of premiums which 
appear on the third cover of this issue. Some- 
thing of interest to everyone has been included. 

The publications and other articles listed are 
all of the best quality and are figured at the 
lowest wholesale prices, based on the very best 
commission we can allow our readers for their 
individual efforts toward the advancement of good 
music and musical culture. It is to these efforts 
that a large measure of the success of THE ErupE 
can be traced. We endeavor to show our apprecia- 
tion by giving the most liberal cash commissions 
or premiums possible, 

The list printed in this issue contains many 
articles that will make valuable Christmas gifts, 
not only for musical friends, but also for persons 
not interested in music. It is=possibe to obtain 
these premiums with no cash outlay and with but 
very little trouble and solicitation. Tur PrupE 
sells itself. A sample copy left with an int ted 
person will result in a subscription. Sample 
copies for this purpose will be sent free of charge. 

For lack of space many valuable premiums are 
not included in the advertisement in this issue. 


THE Erupe is always glad to receive letters 
from its readers pertaining to musical educational 
matters of the day. We feel that it is very profit- 
able for us to know your views and we know that 
we can in return provide you with many features 
which might be of interest to you and which we 
might otherwise overlook. Your letter may be a 
letter of protest, a letter of encouragement or a 
letter of information upon some teaching principle. 
When we get letters of this kind we will be 
glad to print those that we feel may be interesting 
to the greater body of our readers. If you would 
like more articles from some particular contribu- 
tor, if you would like any new features not al- 
ready a part of Tue Bruns, if you would like 
more or different pictures, we want to know it 
and will thank you most sincerely for writing 
to us. We solicit letters of honest criticism. 
Thousands of letters teeming with praise reach 
us every year, now let us hear some from the, 
other side. 4 


SELF-STUDY. 


Hardly a day passes but we receive a letter 
filled with gratitude from some student who 
has been denied educational advantages, but who 
has, by means of the “helps” given in Tue Nrupr, 
been enabled to pursue a course of self-study. 
Never despise the self-taught student. Remember 
the famous cases of Joachim Raff and Whenezer 
Prout and many others who have been of greatest 
service to the world and yet who were practically 
self-taught. Tum Erupe admires the self-taught 
student and will look out for him month by 
month. It will always be to his advantage to read 
THE Hruve. Of course, if you can have a teacher 
“in the flesh” it will be better for you, but if you 
cannot, we want you to feel that Tur Wrupe will 
assist you in every possible way. Best of all, it 
will keep you interested and stimulated and you 
will be encouraged to do work that otherwise 
might he neglected. Tt seems hardly possible, but 
for the $1.50 per year you pay for Tae Brupe 
you receive articles of advice and suggestion, ete., 
from high-salaried specialists who, if giving this 
advice to individuals, would be obliged to charge 
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these clubbing offers, our regular premiums will 
pe allowed on all subscriptions for THE WrupEe 
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fees that would aggregate a great many thousand 


Our complete Premium Booklet will be sent to any 
dollars, 


address upon request 
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THE ETUDE 


A New SACRED CANTATA Entitled | 


JEHOVAH 


By J. W. 


LERMAN 


In calling attention,to this new work, it is difficult to decide just where to begin the de- 


scription, for the notable points are many. 
Here are a few points of excellence: 


1. The numbers are all interesting and melodious from the Introduction to the Finale. 
2. The music is solid and substantial without being dull or ‘“draggy.” 
3. It is pretentious enough for artists of high rank, at the same time the grade of difficulty 
is well within the ability of ordinary talent, such as is found in the average volunteer choir. 
~4,- The Solos, Duets and Choruses are wondrously pleasing; long enough, too—not 


mere snatches, 


5. The text, mostly Scriptural, is so well chosen and arranged that it presents in con- 
tinuity a word picture of the Attributes of the Creator. 

6. To Soloists and Choir Directors a copy of ‘‘Jehovah’’ will doubtless prove in- 
teresting, as any single Solo, Duet or Chorus may be selected, and any number of copies 
procured—as all of the numbers are published separately. 


To induce you to examine it, we will send you ONE sample copy upon receipt of 30c. 


MOLINEUX’ GRADED ANTHEM 
BOOKS 


Grade Qne, Vol. 1—23 Easy Anthems, including Christmas 
and Easter Selections, - - - - - Price, 25 cents. 

Grade One, Vol. 2—Just published- - Price, 25 cents. 

Grade Two, Voi. 1-12 Anthems for Choirs of ordinary 
ability, ‘including Christmas and Easter, Sclec- 
tions. "= = Price, 25 cents. _ 

Grade Three, Vol. 19 Anthems of hich grade, including 
Christmas and Waster Selections. - Price, 25 cents. 

We will mail as samples one copy only of either book for 
20 cents, or the four for- - - - - = = 60'cents. 


We will, upon veceipt of a postal, send you for Examination, 
any of our Octavo Music, consisting of Anthems for Christ- 
mas, Haster and ordinary oceasions—Male, Mixed and Fe- 
male Part Songs, Organ Voluntaries, etc, Catalogues 
mailed upon request. 


GEO. MOLINEUX 


EVERY ORGANIST, 
PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR 


Should have “MOLINEUX’ ORGAN FOLIO.” Each of 
volumes contains 62 pages, Marches, Volun j 
olume, 50 cents. Introductory price until further 
ents each, or the three for $1.00, Also “THE 
* published every two months, contains in each 

n average of 13 pieces of Good Organ Music, E 
to Play. Single copies, 25 cents; one year, $1.00. Year 

Vols. No. 1 to 17, bound in’ heavy 

covers, $1.25 each. Send 20 cents, special price, for at 
cent copy, or 50 cents for a trial copy and one volume ot 
“ORGAN FOLIO.” Volumes 4 and 5 of “ORGAN FOLIO” 
are also published. MOLINEUX’ SACRED SOLOS (book 
of 13 Soprano or Tenor Solos), introductory p 
mail. "MOLINEUX’ SIX-HAND COLLEC M 
performers on one piano), Vols. 1 or 2 will be mailed for 40 
cents, or both Vols. for 75 cents. : 


148-150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS LIST 
MUSICAL BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Music-loving persons in selecting Christmas Gifts for their musical friends should send for 


SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL LITERATURE LIST 


containing suggestions as to books b 


y all the leading Music-writers and on every phase of Music, 


including the Opera, the Piano, the Violin, the Orchestra and Orchestral Music. _ Lives of the Great 
; 5 


Composers, Church and Organ 


Composers and Music, Musical Essays and Criticism, Musical Novels 


: qi 5 s ‘Ss. nething for everyone’s musi 
and Stories, Children’s Musical Books and numerous others. Son is 'y sical tastes 


and likings 


avoness CHARLES SGRIBNER’S SONS, 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 
BREHM’S MONTHLY BARGAIN 


‘a latest and greatest effort, Possessing all the ele 
exquisite melody; rich in harmony, and within the range of the 
Average player, Very popular with teachers, "To introduce we offer 
month for 100 per copy. Order to-day. Do it now. 


Sweet Memories Of The. Past. 


Meditation DRUMHELLER. 
oh. 
ih 


ploles 


BREHM BROS. . . 


SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION 


153-157 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK 


The SHEPHERD KING 


——————————————————————————————— 
A SACRED CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS 


a. os 3 Bora 
By J. Lincolm Hall PRICE 50c (subject to discount) 
One of the best—new—easily learned. 

ill be sent for examination to any organist or 

ALY) 4 a or 

requesting it. Be sure to see it before &y 

ing your Cantata for Christm: o ordee 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 

Free samples to organists or choirmasters upon receipt 


of postal card request, We have a special offerte mat 
buyers of Octavo Anthems, PIMIEKS tS 


HALL=MACK COMPANY 


1018-1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 95 Dearborn St., Chicago 


THREE LATEST SONGS 


‘ “The Great White Way” 
Sitting By the Old Hearth Stone To-night Girls” 
. ‘Take Me Sack to Dear Md Jamestown” 
Three Best Songs of To- Ly Don't be without them 
25e cach or all three 65e im stamps 


MRS. J. D. 
CRANESVILER, » = SEO WEENG W.VA 


“ANGELS’ VOICES” 


ANGELS’ VOICES. 


REVERIE. KATHRYN BAYLEY. 


Antes Fd aprais, 


rn pe 
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A pretty new reverle by Kathryn Bayley, 


composer of th 
houghts,"" that ia a favo : Hee 


tite wherever played. This makes 


cly Popular) 


arch) 
© Moon (Big Deseri 
Waltzes ( a 


he) 
The Fi 
i Star Core, ayuest March Ever Published) 
to Mistery March e) . 
lets: Waltzes (Splendid for Da 
7 c neln, 
‘agara Falls (Popular Dereripti¢e March) 100,000 


(Pretty Intermezzo) 
hts (The Most Popular 
on the Lake (Reverie) 

of Spring (Reverie) 
Memories of the Past (Reverie) 
The Demon's Laugh (Grand Galop de Concert) 250. 


Reverle Ever Written) 


Tis You 
When ‘the 
Somebody's Heart 

When ‘Mother Sang 


8 Tu 
s for Some. 

ang the Songs I Loved to Hear 
Any of the Aboy, 


e 19¢ ea 
Laugh*’), each (except the 


or any SIX for ONE DOLLAR. 


Koninsky Music Co., Dept. E, Troy, N.Y. 


“Demon's 


Chore er Quartette Choirs desiring an up-to- 
late i i 
ue ace ection of anthems in book form will 


Supenex AvthGn. 


Edited by I, H. MEREDITH 


a collection which is all its name implies 


It is SUPERIOR in Quality of contents and Mechani- 
cal Construction, contains 35 anthems by well eng 
authors, is printed from engraved plates, and attracti vay 
bound in the best style, : pee 

It is SUPERIOR in Price, containin, 
worth of anthems, offered at the exceedin, 
60 cents per copys postpaid, $6.00 per doz 
Above prices STRICTLY NET, 


8 over $3.00 
gly low price of 
en, not prepaid. 


Sample for examination 


sent on request ¢ 
Choir Director. seas 


Mention the ETUDE, 


Lillauffeiedi | 


57 Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


150 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A complete copy of the greatest of all reveries for piano 


“THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN” 


sent to any address upon receipt of 10e. in silver o 
F. B. HAVILAND PU 
125 West 37th St, 

This is one of our regular 5c. editions, 


Write for Free sam ¥ 3.8 
{ ample hook Moy 
0: gan Compositions joy ceeoy het rn yale 
umes 


nd two, 
Lemare and ot cudorsed by Bdwin H 
anists, oa , 


. 4 PU BLISHER 
Lye By Clevelana, Ohio 


r stamps, 
B. co. 
» Now York 


3 PIECES 


25c 


POSTPAID 


GLEAMING STAR OF 1 
CAVALRY CHARG M: 


We will 


send 


own use. 


3S 


7 


3 = 
Try this over on your piano 


Here’s an Ideal Xmas Gift 
SUNSET REVERIE 4). oh4it0" 


and any Two of the following numbers for 25c postpaid 
N. Re 


Can you think of a more appropriate gift at Christmas time than music? 
It makesan ideal and lasting gilt, and you are sure of pleasing your friends. 
The combination offered above gives you the opportui 
very beautiful numbers at a low cost. 
cause we have sold thousands of copies to our custon 
can always be played with pleasure, and you will do well to buy some for your 


| Each piece is finely printed and would sell for 18c a copy at music dealers. 

We advise sending in your order without delay. The three complete numbers 
will be sent by return mail postpaid. 
be refunded. 


25c 


Per Set of 


You cannot secure better or more pleasing pieces for your pupils. 
are Grade No. 2. 


We recommend them to you highly. 


G. F. WURTELE MUSIC CO., 


THE ETUDE 


: Pw fisher. at 500 
3 e H 


ity of securing some 
h piece is good, be- 
It is the kind that 


We know th: 


If youare dissatisfied, your money will 


Special Offer to Teachers 
THE FAIR JARNIVAL, BY MESSINA 


.Schottischo 


Arrival of th; 
Flowers and 
Fairy Queen 


Dance of the Fairies 
{ B 
Jolly Imps - 


Pieces 


They 
Easy-fingered throughout. 


Philadelphia 


Harmony Text Books 


44 N. 9th St., : 


Harmony Blank Books 


First Lessons in Harmony, by Arthur E. Heacox, Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint in 
Oberlin Conservatory of husio—cleay, concise and practical. It comprises the first term of the regular course 


in the Oberlin Conservatory. ‘ 
New Revised Edition, Price 25c. 


Har: La Part II. The second term of Harmony by the same author. Price 50c. 
Hacinony eens Parts 2,8, 4, by A. E. Heacox and F. J. Lehmann, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Lessons in Harmony, Parts I, U1, III, IV, 
Cloth. Ready August 20th. ‘J 
Conservatory Music Tablet, Price 20¢. 
__, Harmony Biank Books, Nos 1, 2, 3. The 
point on the market. Prices 25¢, 30c and 60c. 


V, Heacox and Lehmann. Complete in one volume. 


best tablet and blank books for harmony and counter- 


For discounts to the trade and profession, address s the publisher 


A. G. COMINGS, Publisher and Music Dealer, OBERLIN, O. 


Holiday Price, 25 cts. postpaid 


A GIFT BOOK 
By ENGELMANN 


‘ 
Impressions of the Heart 
SIX CHARACTERISTIC 
PIA NO PIECES 
Op. 620 

SET of six pieces, romantic in character, yet deeply 
musical. They can best be described as “songs 
without words, ch one being accompanied bv a 

poetic motto, which gives the key to the mood of the 
piece. The melodies—simple, tender, and song-like—are 
supported by broad, rich harmonies of the modern style; 
and are all within the range of the average performer. 
The compositions are titled as follows: 
No. 1, MYSTERY; No. 4, FAITH; 


No. 2, AWAKENING; No. 5, ECSTASY; 
No. 3, CONFIDENCE; No. 6, PEACE. 


These are published in the form of an Album—fine 
title, printed in three colors, with an attractive border 
design on each page. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Theo. Presser 


1712 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


¢ YANKEE KIDS 


MARCH AND TWO-STEP 
DEAR READER: Send us Six Cents 
in stamps and give us the address of your 
nearest music dealer, and we will send you 
complete copy of the above March for piano, 
CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC 6O., Battle Creek, Mich. 


New Cantatas and Books 


RUTH, THE GLE F. Compton. A sacred cantata for 
choirs and choral societie: be produced with or without scenery or 
costumes. Charming music, not dillicult. Price 75 cents. Returnuble 


. By 


» By E.K. Heyser. A cantata for girls or 

tuke part, Beautiful music aud 

py mailed for exa: 

. By J. B. Herbert. A complete program for a 
solos, ducts, quartets (male and 


mixed), with spicy read: All Scotch. ‘Quaint, humorous and pa- 
thetic. | Pric . Returnable copy sent for examination. 
ROGAN VOLU wok of organ volunti 

Ameri eed or pipe organs. 
for the organ. 


PLE CHOIR. By Mr. J. C. Irvine, The contributors are 

‘and American. The anthems are auch og will he sung over 
nnd ovei many ti Adapted to volunteer choirs. Price 60 ceuts. 
A returnable copy sent for examination, 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 41-43 Bible House, New York 


SPECIAL OFFER 
EBEL’S Handbook of Music 


Containing 1800 Concise Biographies and 3000 Musical Terms. 
Price, Tc. in stamps. 


METRONOME and its use 


A treatise, recommended by Dudley Buck. 
stamps. 


WOMEN COMPOSERS 


A valuable cyclopaedia of Woman’s Work in Music, with a 
list of their compositions. Price, 60c. in stamps. 


Pocket Dictionary of 500 Musical Terms 


Price, 10¢. in stamps. 


Price, 20c. in 


We will mail any of the above books on receipt of price 
in stamps. 


CHANDLER-HELD MUSIC Co. 


439 Fulton Street, - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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AGhristmas Present 


that will exactly 
fit the needs of many a friend 


The 


Appreciation 


of Music 

by 
Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Daniel Gregory Mason 


A new book, for students, pro- 
fessional and non-professional, and 
also for that vast number who are 
simply /isteners and music-lovers, 
and who wish to increase their 
powers of receptivity and apprecia- 
tion. The style is clear and non- 
technical. 


Send us your card and we will 
enclose it with the package to reach — 
your friend Christmas Day. 


Price postpaid (c/orh) $1.50 


or with the Supplementary Volume 
of Musical Examples. 


$1.00 Extra 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
21 East 17th Street, - - NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for 


NOVELLO & CO.,, Ltd. 
LONDON 


SWALLOWS RETURN 


The latest and best piano solo written by the 
celebrated composer of Robin’s Return, Lean- 
der Fisher, Beautiful and original, Postpaid 
to you for 15 two cent stamps, from 


THE EBERLE MUSIC CO., 86 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


of Marblehead 2 


r Tenor D., Contralto or Bar. C. 
th 5 Se net 


Rival of “1 

Words b 

ALEPE 

in tri 

NEW FO! 
by E. 


ne 
Be net 


o. oe ers SOR = 
AIN INN MARCH AND TWO S 
‘Two for 4003 all three for GGe postpaid, 


=o = Be net 

Brilliant, snappy and fresh, 
Address EBEN F. RICHARDSON, 

10 Chatham Place, LYNN, MASS. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER OF 
MUSICAL GIFTS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 840 
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THE ETUDE 


ATTRACTIVE 


FIRST PARLOR PIECES FOR THE PIANO 
A collection of thirty-four pieces. 
Not a poor selection in the work. All intended for 
use in the first and second grades, but interesting 
-and pleasing to any piano student. 


POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM 


This volume may be regarded as a continuation of 
“Pirst Parlor Pieces,” and of equal excellence. Not 
a dull number in the book. Every music lover will 
find many occasions when this volume will be avail- 
able for his own or others’ recreation and pleasure. 


MUSICAL PICTURES FOR PIANO OR ORGAN 


A most select collection of musical gems. All 
pieces are as well adapted for the organ as the piano. 
‘The compositions are not long, but for real music 
there is no work of twice the size that can begin to 
compare with it. 

24 PIECES FOR SMALL HANDS, FOR THE PIANO 

BY H, ENGELMANN 

As a writer who mingles the pleasing with the 
educational, none can be compared with Mr. Engel- 
mann, Intended for students in the first and sec- 
ond grades. “ 

If bought separately these compositions would cost 
over $5.00; at 50 cents no beginner can afford to be 
without them. 

FOUR-HAND PARLOR PIECES 


This volume has been prepared in response to an 
urgent demand for a collection of this nature at a 
popular price. ‘The various numbers are of bright, 
entertaining character. ‘The pieces are of moderate 


difficulty. 
rere ALBUM OF LYRIC PIECES 


A collection of pieces by various composers, in 
which the melodie idea and the expressive quality 
are predominant. The study of such compositions 
tends to develop musical intelligence and apprecia- 
tion. Grades II and III. 


MODERN DANCE ALBUM 


A collection of dance music of medium difficulty 
for the piano. Byvery piece is a gem. The book has 
been expressly designed to meet the demands of the 
modern ball-room, being rich in captivating waltzes 
and dashing two-steps, and various other dances. 


CHOPIN WALTZES 


This edition we consider superior to any now on 
the market. Contains a portrait. and sketch of 
Chopin, but more specially it combines all the good 
features of all the other editions. 


FIRST SONATINAS 
Introductory to “ae Study of the Classics 


One of the easiest and :aost practical sonatina col- 
lections that it is possible to put together. The 
compositions are by classic and modern composers, 
melodious, interesting and of genuine musical value, 
but all of easy grade. 


THE YOUNG DUET PLAYERS 
Compiled by Dr. HANS HARTHAN 

Rasy duets, particularly adapted for sight reading 
and for elementary drill’ in ensemble playing. Ma 
be used to follow Harthan's “Childhood Days.” Koell- 
ing’s eacher and Pupil’? or Low's “Teacher and 
Pupil.” In these duets the pupil may play either 
primo or secondo. Are carefully graded, varied as to 
style, key and rhythm, and generally attractive. 


SUBSTANTIAL 


50 CENT 
PIANO and 


GAN 
ECTIONS 


Music of the better class, although popular. Not one dry, 
uninteresting piece in any volume. 


USEFUL 
LITTLE HOME PLAYER 


A collection similar to First Parlor Pieces, con- 
taining easy compositions, with the one advantage 
that the pieces, though in themselves piano selections, 
are as suitable for use on the organ. 


THE JUVENILE DUET PLAYERS 


A collection of piano duets suitable for the cabinet 
organ or piano in the earlier grades. Both the primo 
and secondo parts will be found to be about of equal 
grade. The value of duet playing, even in the earlier 
grades, cannot be overestimated. 


YOUTHFUL DIVERSION 
GEO. L. SPAULDING 


A volume of little pieces, based on a variety of 
characteristic rhythms, in each of which is intro- 
duced some well-known or traditional children’s 
melody accompanied by the text and is about “one 
grade more advanced than Mr. Spaulding’s very popu- 
Jer “Tunes and Rhymes for the Playroom.” 


HANDEL ALBUM 


Selected and Edited by'THEO. PRESSER 
A collection of favorite pieces for the Piano, with 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch 
The entire literature of Handel has been investi- 
gated, and we are confident this volume surpasses 
anything that has eyer yet appeared in the way of a 
collection of Handel's Music. £: 


THE DUET HOUR 


(Piano duets for pupils, or for teacher and pupil. 
a moderate degree of difficulty. very one ie ak oe 
harmony and melody. Of special value for light 
reading and the development of the rhythmical sense. 


FIRST DANCE ALBUM 


WHighty pages of dance music of all kinds, for the 
parlor or ball-room, in the second grade. For a 
eollecion of very easy dance music nothing better can 
e had. 


EASY DANCE ALBUM FOR THE PIANO 


A bright and sparkling collection suited to the 
various demands of the modern ll-room, dancing 
class or the home. These dane all easy, lying 
chiefly fu the second and early third grades, mid- 
way between our popular “First Dane 1 in 
"Modern Dance Album.” es 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO 


Vol. I—First Grade. Vol. II—Second Grade. 
Val Wi=ThidGrde 


GRADED AND COMPILED BY S. W. B. MATHEWS 


Hach volume is intended to be used with th y 
sponding grade of Mathews’ Standard Graded Courts 
and all other graded courses. The pieces have been 
thoroughly tested in actual teaching. In addition t 
their Blegsine musical qualities, all the pieces are oo 

enuine educational value. Each vol S 
eeaded. ume is carefully 


TUNES AND RHYMES FOR THE PLAYROOM 
BY GEO. L. SPAULDING 
Little pieces that may be either sun: r 
both together, adapted for use with vert yorne cea Re 
or for Kindergarten or other class work. The Gils 
are clever and amusing. the melodies bright please 
and characteristic, genuine first grade pieces, pag 


———— 


SES 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher 


1712 CHESTNUT STR 
PHILADELPHIA ra 


SS a aaa 
Holiday ice 25 : 
For December Only: ETUDE sabscription Soy potpaids or your choice added to an 


subscription at $1.50, not your own 


r both, (or given for sending one other 


Pleas i oI 
‘ase mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adv: 


ertisers, 


A New Pipe Organ Magazine 


The American Organ 


First Issue, October, 1907 


This new magazine containing 32 pages of pipe o ie wi 
appear 6 times a year on the A oe Se ee 
February, April, June and August. EL. Ashford is the editor and 
chief contributor. ‘This magazine contains 1 
best American and Huropean authors. 


Bedat Pare on Separate Staff Throughout 

z is is strictly pipe organ music of the best i: 

Printed, sheet music size (oblong), 32 pages of mile (0 exeW wate 

pan request a copy of the December issue will be sent on five days! 

te thee tant. | After 5 days $1.50 must be paid for a year’s 

bess Hoa ae 85 cents for the Sop received, or the copy must be 

at Nu . iss I 

Will contain Chat aee publisher. ‘The second issue (December) 

$1.50 a year in advance; 


organ voluntaries by the 


35 cents per single copy. 


The Organist 


A Magazine of easy Organ Voluntaries 


This magazin : 
of November daguubbears 6 times a year on the alternate months 


he M y - 
lune lrprnie two evesto The ado, Sebrember The 
ea 


on th 

such ae any 22F the left hand. ‘The grade is easy pipe organ music 
by ignoring the peiainnes tisiactorily be played on the reed organ 
82 pages of mudiey sheet sh aise Cun be played om a piano if desired. 
lest @ copy of the November issi 
‘After B days b0 sear be. jent on 5 days’ trial to any organist. 
for the copy received, or the wap eee subscription, or 35 cents 
publisher, 


$1.50 a year in advance; 35 cents per single copy. 


‘ ‘ THE LORENZ PUBLISHING co. 
50 Fifth Ave., New York 216-218 W. Sth St., Dayton, 0. 


TEACHING MATERIAL 

SS 

Stray Thoughts for the Piano 
By H. ENGELMANN. 


1. In Summer Fields. ( 
7 + (Scherzand 
2. Chasing Butterflies. ( Toren oo 


3. Bi 
pee and the Willow. (Triplets) 


4 Dance Grotesque (Caprice) soc. 


To introduce thes: 

r e excellent t i i 

which are carefully fingered, the fon cat Bll of 
sent postpaid on receipt of 30c. zi 


Our catalog free for the asking 


a ee 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


148 Fifth Avenue Ne York 
lew Yor! 


“YE OLDEN TIME” 


(NEW EDITION) 
Melodious and Takin, s = 
“CHILDREN’S EARLY Peg?” 


Second Grade. 


8 
veh Of three pleces, KO Gents: snaliad 


CORRECTION OF MUSICAL Mss. A SPECIALTY 


A. W. BORST 
1505 Arch Street, Phila Pa 


i SERENADE 
THE OLD CHURCH ORGAN” 


is no i 
esta eee for piano or organ solo—everybod.q 
& copy of this beautiful serenade. 


Price 20. Order at once. 


R. F. SEITZ, Publisher, GLEN ROCK, PA. 


Over 50,000 Copies Sold 


“A MOTHER’S PRAYER” 


Th % By I. B, ARENSTEIN 
e favorite piano solo with Teachers and Sp, a 
SPECIAL 18 CENTS, POS ee 
“ , 18 ; Tr 
lew Life” March—A Good School Modes PAsD ‘ 
EODORE LOHR, Publisher, 286 Grand St. sgt ne 
+» New Yor! 


TEACHERS ne Shjldeen and Beginners in 


sane lanoforte § 
Little ieee asked to examine the following: ay 
Poctical Thought iipticlody Land. ni ne 
Books). Summit Three Books). ag etoale Sunshine. 
7 elody Land (composi Thoughts (Two 
Sk your dealer oy osition for 4 hands). 


NETTIE D. ELLSWORTH, 830 1 n 


ircular to 


30 La Salle st., Ottawa, Ill. 
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IF YOU ARE AN 
ORGANIST 


YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Organ Books 
Cathedral Echoes. Vol. I 


CONTENTS 
Allegretto Pomposo Newell 
Andante Fleins 
Andante Greenish 
Finale—March Udden 
Full Voluntary Newell 
Matins Graham 
Melody Heins 
Melody in E Haynes 
Minuet Carnale 
Moderato Greenish 
Prelude Carnall 
Prelude in F Haynes 
Cathedral Echoes. Vol. II 
CONTENTS 
Allegretto Smart 
Fragment Schubert 
From “Fantaisie Impromptu’? Chopin 
in the Green Kullak 
Marche Heroique Schubert 
Melody Graben- Hoffman 
Menuet Biancheri 
Nocturne Raymond 
Offertoire Graben- Hoffman 
Pastorale Prume 
Postlude Barnby 
Postlude Hatton 
Prelude Blumenthal 
Prelude Lott 
Prelude Weida 


For the amateur organist each piece in these books will 
prove interesting and melodious. The music is of. medium 
difficulty and perfectly adapted to a two-manual instru- 
ment. 

Price of Each Volume - - 50 cents 
Special Price of Each Volume 40 cents 


Violin and Organ 
BY C. C. STEARNS 


CONTENTS 

Meditation Stearns 
Offertoire Batiste 
Communion Leybach 
Gavotte Stearns 
Flower Song Lange 
O Holy Night Adam 
Lead, Kindly Light Dykes 
Pastoral Symphony, (From the 

“Messiah’’) Handel 
Response Stearns 
Adagio. (From ‘‘Faust’”’) Gounod 
Reminiscence Stearns 
Andante. (From the Fifth 

Symphony ) Beethoven 


AND TEN OTHER PIECES 
The pieces in this compilation have been carefully 
selected and arranged for violin, with pipe or reed orran 
accompaniment, Each piece is adapted for use in church 
or home. 
Price, Heavy Paper Covers - - $1.00 
Special Price - - - - 75 cents 


Send +»: Our Catalogs of 
PIPE ORGAN MUSIC, ANTHEMS, Etc, 


Music Sent on Selection 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


TO: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Pr ae St. BE. 17th St. 259 Wabash Ave. 


Attractive Gift Books 
For The Season 


Desirable Volumes for All Time 


All Handsomely Bound In Cloth 
Artistic and Durable 


Vocal Scores of the Wagner Operas 


PARSIFAL, DAS RHEINGOLD, DIL WALKUERE, 
SIEGFRIED, GOETTERDAEBMMBRUNG, 
EDITED BY HENRY T. FINCK, 


The Editing, Book-making and Price of this edi- 
tion have created a veritable sensation in music 
and trade centers. 

The scores have been caref 


OPERA SONGS 


This unique series offers an unusually inviting 
collection for the singer. The best arias, scenas, 
canzonettas, etc., of the standard operas are here 
grouped together according to voice, and the dis- 
crimination which has governed the selection is 
to be commended. : 

Four volumes. One each for Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor and Bass. 

Price, each yolume, heayy paper 
each volume, cloth, gilt.. 


FAMOUS SONGS 


EDITED BY HH. B, KRENBIEL, 
The best songs of Bach, Beethoyen, Becker, 
Bohm, Brahms, Chopin, Dvorak, I'esca, Franz, 
Godard, Gounod, Grieg, Haydn, Hoffman, Holmes, 
Jensen, Liszt, Loewe, Massenet, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Pergolesi, Purcell, Raff, Rubinstein, Saint. 
Siiens, Schubert, Schumann, Scarlatti, Sinding, 
Spohr, Sullivan, Taubert, Thomas, Tschaikows 
Tosti, Wagner, Weber, and others, are represented, 
together with the favorite folk-song of the various 
nations. 
Four Volumes. One each for Soprano, Tenor, 
Alto and Bass. 
Price, each volume, heavy paper.. 
Price, each volume, cloth, gilt 


~ SACRED SONGS 


EDITED BY W. J. HENDERSON, 
This is the greatest contribution yet made to 
collective sacred song, and cannot fail to make a 
very powerful appeal to the interests of all singers. 
Mr. Henderson has collected the very best of 
sacred song literature produced during a period 
covering two hundred years—from Bach to Cowen. 
Four volumes. One each for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor and 
Price, each volume, heavy paper 50 
Price, each volume, cloth, gilt....... «++ $2.50 


ORATORIO SONGS 
CONTAINING THE STANDARD SONGS IN 
THEIR ORIGINAL KBYS, WITH THE 
ACCOMPANYING RECITATIVES. 

No collection of Sacred Solo Music produced in 
a decade has attracted so much attention and at- 
tained such celebrity as the four volumes of Onra- 
toro Sonas. ‘The series is a grand ensemble of the 
hest Oratorio Songs of the greatest masters, from 

Johann Sebastian Bach to Nir Arthur Sullivan, 

our volumes. One each for Soprano, Alto, 
‘Tenor, and Bass. . 

Price, each volume, heavy paper........ $1.50 
Price, each volume, cloth, gilt 50. 


Four Attractive Giit Books 


IN HANDSOME BINDING AT’ REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES. 

The music of this series is printed on pure white, 
highly calendared paper; the bindings are in rich 
cloth, with artistic gilt stamp and gilt edges, 
Wach volume............. Senn ener $1.00 


A Book of Famous Compositions 
FOR PIANO SOLO—VOLUMB 1, 

Here, under one cover, may be found the real 
gems of piano literature—the best things from 
many sources and many schools. An ideal collec- 
tion for the player of good music, 


A Book of Famous Compositions 
FOR PIANO SOLO—VOLUMB 1, 
A supplement to Vol. I. The two volumes, as an 
inspection of the lists of titles will indicate, repre- 
sent the cream of the world’s best piano literature. 


Songs Of Bye-Gone Days 
A COLLECTION OF GOOD OLD SONGS. 
COMPILED BY SEYMOUR HAWTHOR? D. 
Contains the good old songs that have been sung 
by generation after generation, and are the favor- 
ites to-day in thousands of homes, 
National Melodies and American War Songs 
A collection of national and patriotic songs for 
the post, the lodge, the school, and home; to which 
are added several songs for ‘occasional nnd devo- 
tional singing. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Cincinnati - New York «+ Chicago 


Opinions of Authorities Speak- 
ing of the 


“UNIVERSAL 
EDITION” 


New York, Oct. 16th, 1907. 

opf & Hartel, 
BN:—Please accept my thanks for the 
‘ou sent me to look at of the ‘Universal 
It is one of the best I have seen and it 
will give me great pleasure to recommend the same 
to everybody, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Conceitmaster of the N, Y. Philharmonic Society. 


“Universal Edition” is s 
pleased with the organ wor 
lof which I expect to add to my 
repertoire this season. The edition has been care- 
fully prepared in the minutest detail. Allow me to 
congratulate you and to predict for the work great 


success in this country, 
WILLIAM C. CARL, 
Director of the Guilmant Organ School, Organist*and 
Director of Music in the First Presbyterian 
Church in the City of New York. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 2d, 1907. 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, 
G 


I am_ partie 
Max Reger, sevei 


to state that I consider the edition 
ellent’ one, and I do not doubt that it 
will become very popular among artists, teachers, as 
well as amateurs. 

With the assurance of my highest esteem, I am, 


Sincerely’ yours, 
FERDINAND CARRI. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8th, 1907. 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, : 
TLEMEN:—I have looked over the specimens 
of th “Universal Edition” whien you sent me a 
few days ago, aa favorably impressed by them in 
many respects. I shall test them in practical instruc- 
tion, and shall then be able to speak more intelli- 
gently abouc then as far as the editing of the text 
as concerned. ‘Thanking you for sending the various 
volumes, I am, 


Very truly-you , 
CARI FARLTEN, Director. 


Chicago, October 8th, 1907. 

Dear Sins:-—I thank you very much for sending 
me a few copies of the “Universal Edition.” They 
are certainly of the most excellent editing and of 
splendid ty I found Schumann, Chopin, Czerny 
and Beriot edited with an pptional knowledge and 
an admirable thoroughness. For its cheapness it 
ought to be acquired by every one interested in our 


best music, 
ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ. 


you for the specimen copies 
* Phey are up to the high 
t, and Tam glad to know 


standard that you always 
about the edition. 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR FOOTE. 


Cincinnati, October 9th, 1907. 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, 

New York. 

GENTLEMEN :—The “Universal Edition” is the best 

I know of, if all the volumes therein published are 
as good as the ones which you sent me lately. I 
adopt it enthusiasticaily and T enclose an initial order 
which you will be so kind as to send to me as soon 
as you can. 


Yours very truly, 
P. FLORIDIA. 


Chicago, October 18th, 1907, 

Messrs. Breitkopf & Harte! 
New York, 

GENTLEMEN:—I consider the “Universal Edition" 

the most useful and practical and have no doubt 

that excellent results will be accomplished by their 


use. 
WILHELM MIDDELSOCHULTR. 


New York, October 4th, 1907, 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, 
New York. 

ENTLEMEN:—T am very glad to add my approval 
to your excellent “Universal Edition,” to the distin- 
guished list which you already have. Certainly any 
means by which the public m: be given the best 
at a moderate price, must br hes acelaimed. 

Yours very truly 
MAUD POWELL. 


Discount 50%! 


Catalogues on Request! 


Breitkopf & Hartel 


24 W. 20th St., 


NEW YORK 


neds 
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G. SCHIRMER ‘couse’ NEW YORK 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The History of 
Music 


By WALDO SELDEN PRATT 


Professor 2f Music and Hymnology in Hartford Theological Seminary, Lecturer 
on Music History at Smith College and at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the City of New York 


Author of ‘Musical Ministries in the Church” 


Octavo, Cloth, Price $3.00 Net 


This work fills a gap in musical literature. It is the fruit of years of 
careful preparation. It presents in a single volume of less than 700 pages a 
comprehensive survey of the whole range of facts and tendencies that consti: 
tute the material of the history of music. Systematic arrangement and com- 
pactness of statement give the book an encyclopedic ceMaracter The 
biographies of nearly twenty prominent composers are enriched by vignettes 
of artistic value, 


7° gare 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO.| 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Music Publishers in the World 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL BULLETINS 


We publish a great deal of Music 
of Special Interest to Teachers 


Such as 


DANCE OF THE DEMONS JUNE BUG DANCE 


38 cents 30 cents 


Dance of the Brownies, Dainty Dames, Heartsease, Lady Fingers, Orchids, 
Fascination, Clematis, Eyes of the Soul, Evening Shadows, Sleepy Hollow 


25 cents each, or six for $1.00 


Our Folios, both Popular and Classic, are Unsurpassed 


REMICK’S CLASSICAL FOLIOS Nos. 1 & 2 


Contain such pieces as Melody in F, Flatterer, pareavee 
the Piano, Padereawshi Minuet, Fifth Nocturne, Serenate, etc. 


Cost 35 cents each 


Special Teaching Folio Entitled 
‘SNIMBLE FINGERS” 


Containing thirteen original numbers by the composer of Dance of 
the Demons. Second and third grades 
Special] price, 35.cents 


Send us your name and address, and we will send you our catalogue free 
All figures include postage paid by us 


Piano Method 
for Beginners 


A PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE COURSE OF PIANO 
INSTRUCTION ; 


By ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


Flexible Cloth, Price $1.00 Net 


In pub.ishing this Piano Method the author has purposely omitted a 
great many elaborate explanations and topics, which 
out of place in a woik of this kind, It has been } 
this Piano Method as short as is compatible with tl 
strictly a Method for Beginners and does not go be 
pupil has grasped the principles of time, 
difference between legato and staccato, etc. 
holds, that he should discard a ‘Method"’ 
the aid of special works, in accordance Wi 
of modern pedagogy. 


» in his opinion, are 
his endeavor to make 
roroughness. ‘This is 
yond the point when the 
can read notes and knows the 
» ete. It is then, the author 
and instead continue study 


with 
th the most approy 


ed principles 


WILL BE SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


A MODERN SYSTEM OF TECHNIC 
FOR ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Touch and Technic 
eee PF ECH NIC 


By DR. WM. MASON, the Greatest American Pianist-Teacher 


PADEREWSKI 
says— 
“The work 
is full oforigi- 
naland prac- 
tical vie 
Your system fa . 
for the devel- : SEFFY sayg— 
opment of 


“ After the 
piano technic 


most thor- 
ough exami- 
nation, 1 con- 
sider your 
a ) i ‘Touch and 
convincing : Technica 
simplicity. aA master work 

“On the which Nols 
whole, your an unap. 
method can ee i . Proach rable 
be not only a : ie , Position 
guide for \ j among the 
pupils, but . a Most impor- 
also a great tant works," 
help for many 2 
teachers, and 
as such I rec- 
ommend it 
most heart- 
ily.” 


Used by the Leading American Teachers, G Endorsed 
American and European PY Noted Artiats— 


ce er 
’ RILLIAN HES, The Senet o-Fi 
ll. SCHOOL OF ARPEGGIOS SS GES. TheScales Rhy i 
IV. SCHOOL OF OCTAVE AND’ BRAVU 
Price of Each Book, $1.00, 
Each volume is independe: 
a ele i nt of the : 
sraded court of sudan fr pang courte LS BES HOHtOn ot one otha 
: i 


any method or 
THVOPORE PRESSER, Publisher, Phitadetphia <a 
° na. 


Treated 
The Pedal 


Sent for examination 
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Our supply of Christmas Music is quite varied 


tion of these for examination. 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


And There Were Shepherds, Annie P. Chase...$0.16 | 
Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings, Arthur | 


Bernd ees crements, ase ceca 15 | 
Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings, ‘J. 2 
Craniemth las scs!hen ict sess = srsteshepncrteree, 19! 
Bethlehem, Fanny M,’’ Spence : 715 | 
Break Forth Into Joy, Arthur Berridge....... 16 

Brightest and Bost of the Sons of the Morn- 

ing, Dudley Buck ....... q +10 

Bright and Joyful is the Morn 
15 
05 
18 
12 
15 
+20 
15) 
05 | 
.08 
12 
12 


ridge 
Ring the B 


so as to allow sufficient time for rehearsals. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


who are looking for the most practical and effective works for the occasion. 


| Angel’s Song, The (Wondrous Words) (new, ) 


We allow liberal discounts on large or small quantities, and our usual promptness in executing 
orders may be depended upon. We only suggest that all orders be sent in at the earliest possible date, 


; the partial list below will serve to guide those 
Let us send you a collec- 


There Were Shepherds, R. S. 
There Were Shepherds, H. C. 
There Were Shepherds, W. W 
Unto You a Saviour is Born, Mich: 
While Shepherds Watched, J. W. Goodrich, 
While Shepherds Watched, Wm. T. Best... 

SOLOS AND DUETS IN SHEET FORM. 


mbrose....... 
dougail. 


Medium Ve, A. PF, Loud aiwea, 300 
Away ina Manger (Carol), Anderson... .30 
Before the Shepherds Came, Medium Ve., Violir 


and Cello Obligatos, W. » 50 
Bells of Bethlehem, High Ve., 50 
Bells of Bethlehem, Low V: oid: .50 
Brightest and Best, High Ve., Dr. H A0 
Christ is Born To-day, Medium Ve., Emile Lou 35 
Christmas Morn Hath’Dawned Again, High V 

and Low Ve., Alfred Wooler -50 


Christmas Pastoral, A (new), Low V 
FESTA es seats aee can neat ystastnte: CRE ea TS -50 
Christmas Song (Cantique de Noel), Medium 


Ve, Adolphe Adam .20 
Come and Worship, Sop. 

Dressler. + .50 
Gift, The, High V +30 


» A. H, 
Glory to God, High Ve., Medium V 
Organ Obligata, A. Rotoli............. ‘75 
Heralds of Heaven, Vin. Obl., High Ve., Low 
MiG. es Hs (SCRNEGR GY oss cbats, Aas eaeeeceionns 


(new), "Medium V 
Wrightson ...... 
© Night Divine, High Ve., 
Star of Peace, The, Mich We., Medium V 

Ve., Henry Parker. . ees 60 
When Heaven Sang to Earth, High V 


Ve., Low Ve., Henry Parker. .. .75 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks, High 

Ve., W. W. Gilchrist -60 
Wondrous Story, The, Medium 

Mammal: “igtacisnecises auiviciaes .60 


Send all orders to 
——_—aeee 


Your Name on 
Our Mailing Lists 


WILL MEAN THAT YOU WILL RECEIVE, FREE 
OF CHARGE, COPIES OF THE MOST USEFUL 


‘Helps to Teachers” 


TO BE HAD 


Our Thematic Catalogues are now widely 
known, and we have just issued two more: 
“Pieces Worth Playing’? (in which an 
entire page is devoted to each composi- 
tion), and ‘‘Supplement to Teachers’ 
Book of Samples.’’ 


Teachers need only to be reminded that 
we are pre-eminently the teachers’ pub- 
lishers. 


All Thematics Free, Postpaid 


Write Today 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


Proprietors of “ Edition Wood” 
Boston: New York: 
246 Summer Street 6 East 17th Street 
London, W.: 12 Rathbone Place, Oxford St. 


THE CADILLAC PUBLICATIONS 


Tuterme: Pauline B. Story. An 


ompson. Inspiring. 


Inotanten- 
GM Dealers in 
ipt of 20 cents 


nd Burge 


High-grade Sheet s 
euch or Three for 60 conts. 


THE CADILLAC MUSIC co. 
Suite 39, 53 West 24th Street, New York 


SEE “THE ETUDE” PREMIUM 
LIST ON THIRD COVER PAGE 


Theodore Presser, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Piano Tuning, Regulating 


and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 
Price - - - - - $1.75 


A work of great practical value. Arranged system- 
atically in lessons and thoroughly illustrated, making a 
book that can be used for self-instruction, correspondence 
courses or text book in schools and conservatories. A val- 
uable lesson is that on tuning, regulating and repairing of 
reed organs. We think a work of this kind will appeal to 
teachers and musicians who live in the smaller towns and 
rural districts rarely visited by prof mal tuners, and 
then not oftener than once a year. It willalso be a valuable 
work for a young man or woman who wishes to add to the 
income from teaching by keeping pupils’ pianos in order, 


THEODORE PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


INTERLUDES (311) BROWN 


For Organ, Price, $1.50 


MODULATIONS (633) BROWN 


To and from all keys major and minor. Price, $2.00 


These two works are veritable encyclopedias of 
richest harmonies and most brilliant progres- 
if id enable any organist to rival’ the 
work of the greatest masters of improv ion. 


VOLUNTARIES (VOL. 1) BROWN 23%; 
VOLUNTARIES (VOL.II) BROWN ss; 


Exquisitely arranged organ pieces from rare sources 


BROWN BROTHERS, Music Publishers 
P. 0. Box 584, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR LATEST 
MELANIE - - - - - WHITMAN $0.60 
SAPPHO - - - - - KINDIG .60 
HERMAN 50 


SYLVANA-~ - - - - 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
GILMORE PUBLISHING CO., 
ST. LOUIS. MO, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Standard Compositions 


For the Piano 


Vol. I—First Grade Vol. II—Second Grade 
Vol. INI—Third Grade 


Price 50 Cents each 
Graded and Compiled by S. W. B. Mathews 


The first three volumes of this series are now ready. 
Each volume is intended to be used with the correspond- 
ing grade of Mathews’ Standard Graded Course and all 
other graded courses. All of the pieces in these yolumes 
have been selected with the greatest care. They have 
been thoroughly tested in actual teaching and many of 
them have passed through several editions in sheet 
music form. In addition to their pleasing musical quali- 
ties, all the pieces are of genuine educational value. 
Each volume is carefully graded. 


THEODORE PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER OF 
MUSICAL GIFTS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 840 


50 CENT FOLIOS OF ORGAN MUSIC 


FOR PIPE OR REED ORGANS 
Each of the three books named below contains 64 pages 
of music beautifully printed from engraved plates on ex- 
cellent paper, and handsomely bound in limp form that 
can be rolled without damaging. Each of these books 
sells for 50 cents net, postpaid. 
TWENTY ORGAN MARCHES 
64 pages of marches for pipe or reed organs. Price, 50 
cents net, postpaid, 
THIRTY-NINE ORGAN PRELUDES — 
64 pages of preludes for pipe or reed organs. - Price, 50 
cents net, postpaid. 
FORTY-THREE ORGAN OFFERTORIES | 
64 pages of offertories for pipe or reed organs. Price, §0 
cents net, postpaid. 
ALL FOR CHURCH USE 
THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


150 Fifth Ave. 216-218 W. Fifth St. 
New York Dayton, Ohlo 


PALMER’S PIANO PRIMER 


PROMINENT Piano Players Prefer Palmer's Piano Primer. 
It is Progressively Plan'd. Practical Pianists Pronounce it 
Peerless, Perfect. Pupils Peruse it with Pleasure and Profit, 
396,000 Published Proyes Popularity. Price, Paper covers, 
60 Pennies. Please Purchase Promptly. 


patyeRs PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY 
of 3,150 Musical Terms and Abbreviations, to which is 

added PALMER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, giving 
the names of 2,500 musicians, with pronunciations, nation. 
alities specialties, dates of birth, etc. The two dictionaries 
in one neat pocket volume, 30c. 


If your music dealer does not keep them, send to 


H.R. PALMER = Lock Box 1841, New York City 


POSSESS THIS BOOK—BE YOUR OWN INSTRUCTOR 
‘*The Tone Placed and Developed” 


By Carl Preetoi 
Endorsed by Joseph F. Shechan 
You will be fascinated with the unfolding beauties of tone 
development into which this book quickly and surely geddes 
you. Nota drudging “method,” but a distinct revelation, 
The price Is A1.50—the VALUE 4s Incaleulable. 
For sale at LYON & HEALY, Wabash & Adams, Chie 


ago, Ill, 


New Descriptive SLEIGHING-PARTY 


for piano, entitled 


“THOSE JINGLING BELLS” Galop 


By Walter Stearns. 
Whip, Bells, Singing, ete., ad-lib. 60 cents. (6 pages of music.) 


Address WALTER STEARNS, Music Publisher. 3930" 


A BARGAIN. 


For a limited time only, we will send the following five num- 
% bers for Piano, postpaid toany address, for 50 cents, 

A Summer Breeze,” Two Step, The Eagles,” March, 
Tl “Siseretta,” March, 


he Fascinator,” Two Step, 
“On the Pike,” (Rag Time) 

Cash or stamps must accompany each order, and positively 
but one order will be sent to any one person, 


E,W. BERRY MUSIC CO., - - Kansas City, Mo. 
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ARTHUR P. ScHMIDT 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. LEIPZIG = NEW YORK: 136 Fifth Ave. 


TH Pianoforte Collections 
for Children 


FOR CHRISTMAS cirrs ||, MUSlbll SKETCH Book Y 
OR PRIZES ae 


6asiest ALETTER, W. Children’s Favorites. Pieces 
| TUNES BIEHL, ALBERT. Op. 190. A Birthday Ball. 7 E: 
} BOHM, CARL. Op. 360. Recreations. 12 Compositions 
DANA, ARTHUR. Op. 30. The Seasons. 12 Childre: 


fis pre hep 


Pianoforte 


Corn: Gururr 


RHYMES FOERSTER, ALBAN. Op. 138. Flowers of Youth, 12 Tone Pictu 
the z FRANKE, MAX. Op. 56. Days of Youth. 8 Instructive Compositions 
Jerthe GURLITT, CORN. Musical Sketch Book. A Collection of 15 Select 
‘ompositions. os 7m 
PIANOFORTE | J) {]/ HUMMEL, JOH. E. The Treasure Box. 12 Favorite Compositions B 
by LYNES, FRANK. Op. 14. Bagatelles. 10 Mclodious Sketch is 
LYNES, FRANK. Op. 28. 8 Fairy Tales for Musical Children. Hi 


_ || MAXIM, F. The Music Ladder, 20 Easiest Tunes and Rhymes sc... 1 9p 
‘FLORENCEMAXIM || onbe.'ouanp. ops. "Tne tate Potts. 0 Bay charac 
istic Pieces. 5 


7 

frge!20) SARTORIO, A. Op. 381. ee 

| SARTORIO, A. Op. 4oo. Pictures From Youth. 12Mclodious Duets 75 

SCHMIDT SCHNECKER, P. A. a 4 

oer rare peng Css WATSON, MABEL MADISON. First Visits to Tuneland ........._. 2 


‘ayyert ny the Peat 


Edward MacDowell 
PIANO SOLOS 


*Op. 28. Idyls After Goethe. 


Standard 
Theoretj cal Works 


*Op.31. Six Poems after Heine 00 \ Fins EN A. Eleme, 
8. Marionettes. Eight Little Pieces 00 ee PRS OSES 7 Supplementary f, nts of Harmony ...... $1 00 
Woodland Sketches 8 Xe EDWARD MACDOWELL Of Harmony.s.sss 5 '0- Pmery's Elements 
Op. 55. Sea Pieces... AS ‘ ie P 


5 i Lani P A Key to Em 


Op. 61. Fireside Tales Frank L 
ran 


Op. 62. New England Idyls ; : ynes... 
In Passing Moods. Album of Selected Pi 25 ae “ 6FromDuritan Days. FOOTE-SPALDING 


*Revised and Augmented Edition by the Composer i ve roma log cabin ory and ; 
; \aThe joy of autumn, Practice 


ery’s Element, 


i 
a 


1oforte P 


Key to Modern ie 


; Price*1.25 q 
SONG ALBUMS y ye Arthur P.Schmiat. MATHEWS, w, 


armony 


Six Love Songs.. 75 ig rk Systematic 

Four Songs. High Voice, Low Voic 75 56 Tifih Ave, ern Music ...... 

Three Songs ce 80 
5 SPALDING, w. ALTER R. 


Op. 60. Three*Songs 


Ton: 


Studies in p. 


al Counterpoint. 


‘art Writi ng 
TAPPER, THOS. First. 


Six Transcriptions for the Organ $1.00 


Y 
ear Harmony (1p Press) 


Miscellaneous Song 
Albums 


BEACH, MRS. H.H. A. Song Album No.1. 
Song Album No, 2 


EDITION SCHMIDT NoiZ2A‘B. 


A LBUM 
Selected Songs 


JO}NW.METCALE. 


CHADWICK, G W. Song Album. 15 Songs for Soprano or Tenor . 
Song Album. 17 Songs for Alto or Baritone Ke 
Told in the Gate, 11 Songs. High Voice, Low Voice . 


FOOTE, ARTHUR. Op. 26. 11 Songs for Medium Voice 
Op. st. Four Songs. High and Low Voice 
Album of 13 Selected Songs. High Voice, Low V 


ce 


HADLEY, HENRY K. Op.i2. 12 Songs for Mediim Voice.......,. 100 Vat 
Val. a. «21 Selected Songs for Je 
LANG, MARGARET RUTHVEN. Op.15. 5 Songs a va Ge Hib Ve 
sr High Voice atise Op. 39. Songs for Lovers of Children .......... 100 ii VAS (Siclsertere ce 
me pow voles Op. 42. Nonsense Rhymes and Pictures. Vol. Loo as fot Low Voice 
Op. 43. More Nonsense Rhymes and Pictures. Vol. I1.. J + PRICE, $1.90 EACH 


B 


ARTHUR P SCHMIDT 
(OSTON! — LEIPZIG. NEWYORK 
oye 26 Aline 


Nonsense Rhymes and Pict 
One Vol. Cloth Binding 


Album of Ten Scngs- 
FRANK. Op. 19. 


I and Il, Complete in 


»,ABtiur P. Scuniny, 
Lethg evant 
BE ar, 


tea 
A Dees Beet 


Copreph ey hime Pratt 


e Songs. 


High Voice, Low Voice, Sma emynseran 
Smith 


Album of 15 Selected Songs for Soprano or Tenor , a 
. EDNA ROSALIND. Sprays of Heather. ay 
ERROR Unie EUR OIE) haw voles. oe POENS of é 
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No. 12. 


Some 


of the World’s Greatest Women Pianists 


Short, Interesting Biographies and Appreciations of Great Performers 
from Clara Schumann to the Present Day 


Principal Qualifications to Become a Great 
Pianiste. 

ROM the vast number of girls and young women 

who study piano, it would be reasonable to 

suppose that there should be a much larger 
number of women who could succeed as virtuosi. 
Strange as it may appear, this is not the case. ‘The 
reason for the failure of young women to succeed ia 
not difficult to explain. From a long experience in 
teaching, during which large numbers of young women 
have come under my observation, I have reached the 
following conclusions :— 

First. As a rule, young women do not possess the 
physical strength necessary to carry them through 
the immense amount of hard work required to over- 
come the many technical difficulties with which the 
pianist’s path is beset. The student either underes- 
timates these difficulties or is overcome by them dur- 
ing the progress of her studies. 

Second. It is a peculiar fact that those who pos- 
sess physical strength frequently lack sufficient tal- 
ent, temperament, perseverance and concentration 
of purpose to enable them to attain great pianis- 
tie heights. Virtuosoship can neyer be achieved ex- 
cept by hard effort, accompanied by talent, persist- 
ence and an iron physique. 

Among the first very great 
Clara Schumann. women pianists to attract ex- 
tensive attention was Clara 
Wieck, the wife of Robert Schumann, and better 
known as Clara Schumann. Although, even to-day 
musicians and critics still rank Clara Schumann 
as the greatest of women pianists, I personally 
doubt whether her technic was as great as that of 
several of the women pianists of our day. She 
was the pupil of her father, Friederick Wieck, 
who was also at one time the teacher of Schu- 
mann. Her musical instruction commenced when 
she was fiye years old, and when she was nine 
she made a public appearance and at the age of ten 
played at the Gewandhaus (the famous concert hall 
of Leipzig). When twelve she started to make 
tours of European cities and when sixteen received 
the unusual distinction of Imperial Chamber Vir- 
tuoso in Vienna. In 1840, at the age of twenty- 
one, she married Robert Schumann. Her father was 
so much opposed to the union—through a mistaken 
estimate of Schumann’s ability and chances for sue- 
cess—that Schumann was obliged to apply to the 
courts to secure permission to marry his old teacher's 
daughter. As a girl and young woman, it is said that 
Clara Schumann deyoted most of her attention to the 
prilliant music of Herz, Kalkbrenner and other 
writers of the period. After her marriage with 
Schumann, it is related that he taught her the 
elassies, including his own and Mendelssohn’s com- 
positions. Her mastery of the works of these two 
composers Was everywhere acknowledged. 
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By, DR. JAMES M. TRACEY 


While living in Leipzig I was fortunate enough to 
hear Mme. Schumann at five concerts. ‘l'wo concerts 
were given with the celebrated Gewandhaus orchestra 
and at these concerts she played the Schumann Con- 
certo in A minor and the Mendelssohn Concerto in @ 
minor. Her playing was perfect from the standpoint 
of high musicianship, but nevertheless it’ was not char- 
acterized by that brilliant technical dash with which 
I have heard these compositions played by other 
pianists since then. At her recitals she played, among 
other things, Sonata in D major, Op. 28 (Pastoral), 
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Beethoven; Ballade in A flat, Chopin; Scherzo in B 
flat minor, Chopin; some valses and nocturnes by 
Chopin; two caprices and three songs without words, 
by Mendelssohn; two pieces by Schumann and Hen- 
selt’s “Poem d’Amour.” While the musicianship she 
exhibited in these pieces was impeccable there was 
nevertheless an absence of the astonishing technical 
skill and fluency some of our present day women. pian- 
ists display. Her technic was always equal to the 
demands of the composition she endeavored to interpret, 
but measured by present standards she would very 


“probably not be considered very unusual from the 


technical standpoint, and, in fact, many of our very 
ordinary women pianists might even excel her in this 
particular. 

She had nine children and after the tragic death 
of her distinguished husband she was obliged to re- 
sume her concert work and teaching. From 1878 to 
1892 she taught at the splendid Hoch Conservatory in 
Frankfurt am Main. In London she was immensely 
popular and had a large circle of loving friends in that 
city. Personally she is said to have been exceptionally 

charming and lovable. She continued her public 

work even to a very advanced age, when she became 
afilicted by deafness and was forced to retire. 
Sophie Mentor was one of the 

Sophie Mentor. most famous pupils of Franz 

Liszt. She was born in Munich 
in 1848. She studied there with Schoenschen, 

Lebert and Niest. Later she came under the in- 

struction of the marvelous Taussig and thereafter 

under Liszt. With two such great masters of 
modern technic, it is little wonder that she 
astonished the musical public of Europe with the 
most phenomenal technical attainments that had 
been achieved by a woman up to that time. Her 
talent was most pronounced in other artistic lines 
as well as in music. She was a woman of greatest 
physical beauty and personal charm. Her presence 
was at once noble and kindly. With all the 
orchestras with which she played she was invariably 

a great favorite and raised a kind of enthusiasm 

that distinguished her among players of both sexes. 

From the technical standpoint her achievements 

were so great that many people who heard her 

often failed to note the underlying basis of pro 
found and learned musicianship which this remark- 
able woman possessed. No pianist ever had that 
peculiar asset, “personal magnetism,” to a greater 
degree than did Sophie Mentor. She could play 
the most prodigious difficulties with precision, ease 
and effectiveness. Her scales and arpeggios were 
marvels of agility, grace and musicial. finish. Her 
octaye and chord passages were strong and resonant, 
but quite without any suggestion of pounding. She 
seemed to know the point at which the maximum 
sonority of the piano was reached and she never 
passed this point into the regions of cacophony, 


Her repertoire was almost without limit. Tt in- 
cluded all the greater works of Mozart, Bach, 
Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt 


—all of which she played from memory—rarely miss- 
ing a note. For some unaccountable reason she 
refused several profitable offers to play in America 
and we thereby have lost an opportunity to hear one 
of the most brilliant, talented and most remarkable 
of all pianists. It was my good fortune to hear her 
several times and IT was invariably fascinated beyond 
description. Her temperament was extremely musical 
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and she no doubt inherited from her father, a re- 
nowned ’cello virtuoso, much of that warmth of tone, 
color and wealth of technical finish. She married the 
celebrated composer for the ’cello, Popper, but was 
divorced from him later. She became court pianist to 


the Prince of Hohenzollern and to the Emperor of 
Austria. Later she became professor of pianoforte at 
the St. Petersburg Royal Conservatory and among her 
pupils was Wassily Sapkellnikoff, the renowned Rus- 
sian virtuoso. 


‘ ‘Theressa Carreno has been re- 
Theressa Carreno. garded by many as an American 

pianist, although she has spent 
the greater part of her life in Wurope. She was born 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1853, and her early education 
was received in New York. Among her teachers was 
the pianist composer, Louis M. Gottschalk. I first 
heard her in Boston, at one of the Thomas concerts, 
when she was about twenty years of age. She played 
the B minor Caprice of Mendelssohn and showed great 
promise and talent. Her playing even then was echar- 
acterized by unusual technical ability and brilliance. 


She was young and fine appearing and I remember 
that I was greatly impressed. hereafter she went 
to Paris and became the pupil of George Mathias, a 
pupil of Savard, Haley. Kalkbrenner and Chopin. 
It may thus be observed that the educational in- 
fluences that formed her early work were somewhat 
different from the customary Liszt, WLeschetizky, 
Secharwenka, or Kullak courses so many of her con- 
temporaries adopted. She has been married several 
times and among her husbands have been no less than 
the pianist d'Albert and the violinist Sauret, both well 
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known in America. Her playing, while not erratic, is 
marked by great individuality. Her technical attain- 
ments are on a par with the greatest pianists of all 
time and she is fired with a southern impassionate dis- 
position and its antithetical complements ‘“dreaminess 
and oriental mysticism,” so that her playing ranges 
from the most astonishing flights of brilliance to the 
most subtle delicacy. Her repertory is very extensive 
and she has no contemporary rival of her sex who 
excels her in the particular points of excellence to 
which we have referred. She has been criticised for 
playing too loud, upon more than one occasion, and 
some critics feel that her touch is at times unnecessa- 
rly harsh. cS 


Anna Mehlig, another celebrated 
Anna Mehlig. Liszt pupil visited America in the 
early seventies and resided here some 
three years. She played successfully with the Thomas 
and Boston Orchestras. She was tall and ungainly in 
appearance and her playing was decidedly masculine. 
At her concerts I never felt myself charmed or “carried 
away” by her playing, as it seemed to me to lack re- 
finement, finish and sincerity. She was considered a 
leading exponent of the “Stuttgardt” school of piano- 
forte playing, which was marked by the conspicuous- 
ness of the technical means used to reach an artistic 
end. Her intellectual achievements were evident and 
she was courted and respected by musical people 
everywhere. She invariably played with her notes 
before her. 


ij x ae 


Fannie GLOOMPIELD-ZEISLER, 


Mme. Annette WUsipoff (or Esipova), 

Esipoff. once the wife of the famous piano 
pedagogue Leschetizky, was one of the 

finest woman pianists I have ever heard. Her 
personality, like that of Carreno and Mentor, was ex- 
tremely charming. She was born in St. Petersburg in 
1851, and studied with Wielhorski and Leschetizky, 
marrying the latter in 1880. She toured America in 
1876 and I had the pleasure of hearing her in the 
city of Boston, whither she had come unknown and 
unheralded.."Leschetizky at that time was also un- 
known, but after Mme. Wsipoff’s first concert in Boston 
both names at once became famous in American 
musical circles, She possessed talent, technic and tact, 
and ere long she had musical America at her feet, 
Her technical, artistic and musical finish was more 
satisfying than that of any other woman Pianist I haye 
ever heard. That she established Leschetizky’s repu- 
tation there can be no doubt, but unfortunately the 
married life of the couple was not successful and Wsi- 
poff, after separating from her teacher husband, whom 
she had done so much for, died in the city of St. 
Petersburg a few years ago, almost buried in the 
pathetic mantle of oblivion Time jg wont to cast 
over interpretative artists, She was “Pianist to ths 
Prussian Court” and also became a teacher in the St 
Petersburg Royal Conservatory. ay 
One of the most extraordinaril 
women pianists has been Mrs, 
Zeisler, of Chicago, She was bo: 
trian Silesia,) in 1866, but ea 


Y successful of gl] 
Fannie Bloomficla- 
Tt in Bielitz (Aus- 
me to America with 


her parents in 1868 and since then her home has been 
in Chicago. Her education has been chiefly Ameri- 
ean. She studied with Carl Wolfsohn (recently de- 
ceased) and found in him a teacher willing to make 
any sacrifice, no matter how great, to his extremely 
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high art ideals. Shortly after Mme. Esipoff’s remark- 
able American tour she went to study with Lesche- 
tizky in Vienna upon Wsipoff’s recommendation. fo 
even at the age of ten Mme. Zeisler showed most 
nounced talent. She remained with Leschetizk- “ti 
five years and soon thereafter she cum eneey hi i 
concert work. She hag been equally successful a 
Europe and America and rarely appears in <2 i 
of the musical world without creating 5 fu ee 
appeared im most all of the great cities of ait By 
Europe with invariable Success, Althou pie cd 
frail she plays the masterpieces demanding great sidla 
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MOZART’S CHRISTMAS 


Especially prepared for THE ETUDE 


¥ INTER, with all its silent might, had come 
WV again. The Rhine, filled with miniature 
castles of ice, bore down upon the bridge 
of boats connecting the city of Mannheim with the 
opposite shore, and tearing through all barriers sped 
on to the great Northern seas. The streets of the 
quaint old town were blanketed with snow and those 
who were fortunate in haying warm homes kept closely 
te them. Here and there in the by-ways and alleys a 
few ravens, sparrows and little golden yellow birds 
shivered and hopped about hither and thither, looking 
for crumbs. 


Christmas in the Weber Home. 


* But notwithstanding the cold and dreary streets, 
the hearts of the people were as warm and as cheery 
as an invigorating day in the springtime, for Christ- 
mas—of all the glad days of the year—Christmas was 
near. Two of the happiest homes in the city were 
those of the Elector Weber and of the young composer, 
Mozart. The latter had come to Mannheim with his 
widowed mother to seek new fortunes. He soon 
found his way to the talented family circle of the 
Weber family where he was made very welcome. 
Within two months an attachment sprung up between 
the youthful composer and Weber’s oldest daughter 
Aloysia. His marvelous musical attainments opened 
new paths to the successful young singer and she felt 
as if she had never before known the highest and best 
in the great art of singing. Mozart also taught Aloy- 
sia’s sisters without remuneration. Those reinarkable 


personal traits which characterized his entire career 


endeared him to the whole Weber family. His friendly 
countenance, his bright, thoughtful eyes, his high fore- 
head, his smiling mouth and his manly bearing 
seemed to fairly illumine all his surroundings as the 
cheerful rays of the sun pierce the gloom of a winter 
day. No wonder he soon won the hearts of the chil- 
dren and led them to call him “Uncle Wolfgang.” 


Contentment and Happiness. 


Never was Mezart happier than when Christmas was 
approaching. The season just suited his cordial, loving 
disposition. He delighted to laugh and make merry, 
and we all know that we cannot fully trust a new 
acquaintance until we are united to him by the bonds 
of whole-souled laugh. Ah, is it not the joy of youth 
that makes precious the friendships which endure 
unto the graye? Happy people are not only fortu- 
nate, but they also are generally well-disposed, free 
from hate and meanness, aboye sarcasm and slander, 
and do not seek the company of undesirable associates. 
It was a great joy for Mozart to find the Weber home 
made of happy, loving people and he soon discovered 
that the key to the earthly paradise in which they 
lived was, that they were all healthy, strong, vigor- 
ous and deeply interested in all that was good and 
beautiful. Moreover they had learned and observed 
the inspiring precept “Lucky is he who possesses what 
he most desires, but still more fortunate is he who 
does not desire what he cannot possess.” 


Christmas Preparations. 


All too slowly Christmas approached. Through- 
out the land the joyous anticipation of the festival 
was to be seen, Father Weber always celebrated festal 
days, such as wedding anniyersaries and birthdays, 
with great enthusiasm, but when Christmas came 
around he was at his best. We had some quaint 
theory about the light from these happy events shin- 
ing upon the delicate plant of happy family existence 
and sustaining it and developing it until it should be- 
come a magnificent tree. The short winter days 
afforded the children little time to prepare their gifts 
for father and mother. But when the last “good 


nights” had been said and the little ones submissively 


found their way up to their bed rooms, there were 
great preparations made in the secret fastnesses of 
their chambers beneath the mansard roof. 

What a scene of industry Aloysia and her sister 
Constance presented, with their fingers flying with 
lightning-like rapidity over the little remaining bits 
of handiwork they were to lay upon the altar of Santa 
Claus! The little room seemed to fairly glow with 
the Christmas spirit. The rosy little lamp shone on 
the wo table, the jolly old stoye gleamed with 
comfort, while through the windows there came the 
occasional glare of the watchlights in the old castle on 
the banks of the Rhine. 


Christmas Morning. 


At last the long awaited day came, with its time 
old message of Peace and good will unto all men. 
The kitchen of the Weber home perfumed the whole 
house with its holiday aroma of baking apples, roast- 
ing nuts, and Oh, such delicious cakes, fairly crack- 
ing their very faces with Christmas merriment! With 
what painful patience did the children stare at each 
dish and fairly count the minutes until the time when 
it was to be eaten! 


Mozart’s Arrival. 


At last Mozart, accompanied by his mother, came 
just in time for the distribution of gifts. He himself 
bore presents that no one in the whole wide worid 
could duplicate. They were parts of his own life and 
soul. For Aloysia he had three beautiful little songs 
and also a duet that they were to sing together. For 
Constance there was a new rondo for the piano. All 
of these he had composed especially for the occasion. 
Musie is always a necessity at Christmas, but music 
of a master, music that no one else had ever heard, 
this was surely a great treat. Tor the other members 
of the family Mozart had other presents of a more ma- 
terial kind—even to the great meerschaum pipe be 
was to give to father Weber and which caused such 
shouts of laughter when it was brought forward. The 
composer, in turn, was soon so laden down with gifts 
that he was almost buried under the generosity of the 
Webers. 


The Christmas Music. 


The crowning event of the evening, however, was to 
be the singing of the songs that Wolfgang had written 
for Aloysia. Mozart seated himself at the piano. 
A soft plaintive melody was heard, followed by a 
stormy burst of weird minor harmonies and then a 
quiet and peaceful strain, as if the master were trying 
to indicate the contrast between the warm comfort 
and loving fellowship of the Weber home and the 
stormy winter night without. Soon the clear, sweet 
voice of Aloysia was heard and each song in turn was 
greatly admired and applauded, 

At last the time for the duet came. It was “Non 
so donde Vienne.” The words were by Mestastasio 
and had already been beautifully set to music by Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach. But Mozart had entirely e- 
arranged the text and written a musical setting to bis 
liking. In the poem, the old Italian poet and dram- 
atist pictured a young maiden dreamily contemplat- 
ing the eternal mystery of love. 


Aloysia’s Singing. 


Aloysia sang with such emotion that her enraptured 
accompanist found difficulty in remembering the notes. 
The two celestial sisters, Love and Art, were theze, 
each mutely aiding the other in that greatest of all 
endeavors. Musie was ever the ambassador of love. 

Softly and earnestly Aloysia sang the famous lines: 


“Thou knowest, my beloved, I am forever thine’— 


Quietly and reyerently the voice of the composer an- 
swered : 


“Yea, through all the ages, thy heart shall be mine.’ 
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The flickering candles on the gift-laden tree went 
out one by one. The little household gathered before 
the entranced couple, silently bowed their heads and 
listened on and on. 


The Parting. 


At last the hour of parting came and Aloysia rap 
to the adjoining room to bring the great winter coa: 
for Mozart's mother. When she returned she was so 
embarrassed that before she knew what she was diag, 
she had put the coat on wrong side out exposirg its 
brilliant figured lining. ‘Chere stood the commoser’s 
mother, looking for all the world like one of those 
gorgeous little Chinese figures one sees on the out- 
side of tea chests. A burst of Christmas: merriment 
broke forth and the eventful day ended with a splen- 
did confusion of greetings and wishes which echoed 
down the little old-fashioned street long after the mu- 
sician and his mother had disappeared. 


TACT AND SUCCESS. 
Self-Made Men. 


THIS is a day of self-made men and women. The 
man who creates something and the man who makes 
his own future stand above that of other men has a 
conscious superiority. He never ‘“toadies” to people. 
He accepts no false prestige. His personality is 
genuine—absolute. The man who has won prestige 
without merit is on dangerous ground. Prestige is 
only relative. Personality is free. Prestige is the 
servant of the fickle public. JFortunate is the teacher 
who has and deserves both in the best and truest 
sense. 

Tact. 


There is an expression in the musicai world called 
“feeling people.” It means that a man is trying to find 
out your opinion before he gives his own. He is 
exercising a mental sense of touch. Tact is feeling— 
though not in the strictly emotional sense.. What a 
fine power of perception and discretion tact implies! 
The tactful man makes a fine choice of words. He 
never says too much. He never makes people feel 
uncomfortable. Everyone is “at home” in his com- 
pany. If he is a musician, his brother musicians can- 
not find fault with him. He never builds his own 
house by tearing other houses to pieces. He is “up-to- 
date.” He knows the world. He is never hysterical 
in his attitude toward people, for hysteria has a long 
train and volubility takes the lead. Volubility and 
tact never go hand in hand. Over-frankness and tact 
have nothing in common. 

You may call this man of tact, who thinks twice 
before he speaks once, a man of the world. He may 
not be. He may live in a very small town and he may 
teach for a very small fee, but he need not be dead to 


the world. 


Tactful Pupils. 


Said Southey, “Do you suppose I could not make 
myself sensible to tact as well as to sight?” He evi- 
dently referred to that sensitive mental touch which 
we define tact. I haye been at my teacher's studio 
the morning after a concert in which he had taken 
a prominent part. You can think of a similar ex- 
perience. You felt your teacher’s mood. You had the 
tact not to irritate him. I see no reason why the 
pupil should not cultivate tact, as well as the teacher. 

“It takes fine discernment to know how to deal with 
pupils, friends—the public. Tact can mollify people 
without endangering the self-respect of the possessor. 
Tact can neyer cater to people. If it does it becomes 
mere “‘toadyism,” politic to the verge of loss of self- 
respect. Tact soothes; is patient and reasonable. 


The Tactful Woman. 


Undoubtedly women as teachers possess more tact 
than men. Macaulay once said, concerning a woman, 
that she had “a tact which surpassed the tact of her 
sex as much as the tact of her sex surpasses the tact 
of ours.” I have known women who possess little tact 
as teachers. They had no restraint. The trouble was 
that they taught too many pupils and lived too hys- 
terically. Generally speaking, I believe that tactful 
people are quiet, restrained, serious; broad in sympa- 
thies as well as in education, and, above all, they sce 
the best side of everything.* 


*This excellent article bore no author's name. Will 
the author kindly communicate with the Wditor. 
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A Chapter For Advanced Pupils. 


To have to deal with discouraged pupils is a fa- 
miliar experience with most teachers, and to deal suc- 
cessfully with them is a difficult problem. Discourage- 

| ment is a malady that attacks many if not all of the 

most promising young performers at one time or 
another, and no one can help them much, for those 
afflicted with it must “minister to themselves”—the 

eure for it must come from within. 
Playing of a high order, or even good playing, de- 
pends primarily on the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions; chief among them being the possession of 
physical strength, proper conception of music gen- 
erally, and of special compositions in particular, and 
adequate technical equipment. If these, or any of 
iW them, are absent, then it is unreasonable to be dis- 
| couraged. If the requirements cannot be met, it be- 
| hooyes a player to get the most out of music that 
he can in his own way and to the extent of his powers. 
If the conditions can be met, then all that is needed 

is to go to work. 

The most prolific and the most usual source of 
discouragement in young players is the performances 
of great artists. They are so immeasurably beyond 
even good players that the latter simply despair of 
accomplishing anything. ‘To correct this there must 
be a change of viewpoint. These incomparable 
performances are the result primarily of immense 

Jabor—as much labor in one year as the average 

student will do in a lifetime. Then, the artist is 

i another person, and his work and yours are different 

i matters. If your work is as well done as you can 

do it, then that is all that is expected of you, and 

to that extent you are the equal of anyone, however 
high he be. ‘Do that which is assigned to you and 
you cannot hope too much or dare too much.” You 

; may not do what the artist does, but you will ac- 

1 complish something worthy. There is no particular 

need, by the way, to do like anyone else. To do this 

| is a sort of envy, and “Envy is ignorance, and imita- 

) tion is suicide. Insist on yourself. Never imitate.” 

' Imitate the artist in unwearying industry, earnestness 

q and self-obliteration perhaps, but in little else. Labor 

] produces all things. There is nothing gained without it. 

The real reason that we haye so many players who 
do not quite measure up to the standard they set 

‘i themselves is found in the fact thut they do not 

- work sufficiently. If they did the results would be 

greater and they would not feel discouraged nor de- 
pressed. “A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done his best.” Not 
someone else’s best, but his best, and that is all that 
need concern one. Discouragement and ifs near 
relative, discontentment, find no lodgment in the heart 
of the one who has done all he could. Further, 
work of this kind strengthens one, and will enable 
one to attempt and attain greater things than ever. 
“Do your work and you shall reinforce yourself— 
4. e., if you do it well and honestly. 

There has been a great deal written on the dignity 
of labor, but not much on the necessity and potency of 

l it. The greatest thing in the world is Loye—the next 

) greatest is work. The ancient Latin proverb informs 

us that labor is prayer, and some modern philosopher 

has gone further and says that labor is the only prayer 
that is ever answered. It is not necessary to discuss 
this, however, but it remains a fact that if labor is 
prayer it certainly is answered very often. Without 
“work nothing is to be had. “Though the whole uni- 
verse is full of good, no kernel of corn can come to 
a man but through his toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given him to till.” Work unweary- 
ing, unceasing will bring an answer—and an 
answer that will leave no room for discontent with 
oneself. “Discontent is the want of self-confidence; 
1 jt is infirmity of will.’ Self-confidence is the result 


of a feeling that difficulties have been conquered— 

that they no longer exist, in fact, having been destroyed 
\} by hard work together with a constant forward move- 
} ment, “doing the next thing” without hesitancy or 
| delay. “Power ceases in the instant of repose. It 
} resides in the moment of transition from a past to 
| a new state.’ Therefore, when a player pauses to 
{ reflect’ on the superiority of someone else there is 
4 
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an “instant of repose” and there ‘‘power ceases.” 
Rather let the heights to which others have climbed 
inspire you to make redoubled efforts to reach the 
summit of your own mountain. ‘The vista from it, 
the ‘rising and setting of the sun from your own 
pinnacle will be much more glorious than if viewed 
from any other. In other words, be yourself. Let 
your playing be your own and it will be good. Try 
to make it like someone else’s and it will be like every- 
thing else that is artificial. 

We must have teachers at the first, as the babe must 
have the strong arms of the parent to bear him up in 
making his first efforts at walking. But beyond a 
eertain point we must stand or go alone. LTvery 
student of music knows that Beethoven's first sonatas 
were modelled on those of Mozart. Every student 
also knows that his sonatas possessed no special power 
or beauty until he struck out for himself, in new 
paths blazed by himself, and wherein no man had 
trod before. “It is only as a man puts off all foreign 
support and stands alone that I see him to be strong 
and to prevail.” Get all the instruction you can, 
all the knowledge and inspiration and help that teach- 
ers can give. But what really counts is our own 
hard work—our individual determination to do and 
to be the best that we are capable of doing and be- 
ing, and that without any thought of what others 
may say or do or think. “Ordinarily in society every- 
body reminds you of somebody else. Character, 
reality, remind you of nothing else.” Therefore put 
character into your playing—your own character—and 
it will satisfy for the presert and incite you to better 
things for the future. Broaden yourselves by read- 
ing, by listening (to music primarily, but not to the 
exclusion of “birds, babes and sages’), by contempla- 
tion and if possible by trayc'. But above all work 
hard, be yourself; “scorn appesrances and you always 
may;” have high ideals an arsevere doggedly in 
your attempts to attain them, and discouragement will 
not easily get possession of your soul. 

In this final paragraph I wor'* earnestly entreat 
every pupil to purchase a copy of Kmerson’s Essay on 
“Self-Reliance,” and read it through every day for 
a week or two. I think after that you will then 
“Thank the Lord and take courage.” 


MAXIMS FOR TEACHERS, 


ARRANGED BY. A. C. SCAMMELL, 


Apart the length of your lessons to the capacity of 
your scholars. 

Administer reproof kindly. 

Aim to make eyery lesson interesting. 

Always form a definite plan before you commence. 

Avoid having favorites. 

Avoid such remarks concerning your scholars as 
could not safely be repeated to them. 

Be willing to devote your whole time to your work, 

Convince children that they have done wrong before 
you tell them that they have done so, 

Convince the scholars by your conduct that you 
are their friend. 

Cultivate in children a love for truth and. honesty, 

Deficiency in interest in pupils may generally be 
traced to deficiency of interest in the teacher. 

Deserve the confidence of your scholars. 

Do not frequently mention particular faults. 

Endeayor to make your scholars punctual to all 
appointments. 

Endeavor to prepare each lesson so that you can 
make it plain and interesting. 

Pxecute all your good plans, if possible, 

Govern more by kindness than by precept. 

Have as few conflicts as possible with those under 
your direction, even if you are sure of victory. 

Tf a child is fretful, take special pains to save him 
from irritation and in some indirect manner 
mend him for having been pleasant. 

Ifa child is indolent, exercise your ingenuity 
occupy him pleasantly in some useful em 
and then commend him for his industry. 


com- 


to 
ployment, 


THE musical world needs men, “men, who 
dominated by a mighty purpose, will not : 
great faculty to mutilate their manhood ; who will 
allow the over development of one faculty to a 
their other faculties; men who are larger tha stunt 
calling ; who see self-development, educat ion dis we 
and drill, character and manhood, in thei eae 
tions.—Marden. * oecapa: 
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MUSICAL AMERICANISMS, 


BY GEORGE HAHN, 
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THE ETUDE 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM 
WELL-KNOWN MUSICIANS 


KX 
i 

THE ETUDE is pleased to present the follow- 
ing letters from well-known musicians to our 
readers. At the same time we most cordially 
extend to all our friends our best wishes for 


the merriest kind of a Christmas and a happy, 
prosperous, progressive New Year. 


To every earnest student of music many happy re- 
turns of this most wonderful of all birthdays! May 
each recurrence find us more faithfully working out 
our problems, not only those of harmony in music but 
of harmony in life. May we always remember the 
struggles of those weaker than ourselves, never fail- 
ing to encourage the sensitive ones, who can endure 
even the sternest justice if it be tempered with mercy. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Mrs. H. H. A. Bracu. 


There are alarmists who fear that the mechanical 
instruments that are now being manufactured in such 
enormous numbers will spoil the market for musicians 
and teachers. But there is no danger. ‘These auto- 
matic instruments will, on the contrary, aid the cause 
of music by forcing musicians to penetrate deeper and 
deeper into the inner recesses of music into which no 
machine can follow them. To do this they must 
use their brains more and more. With the end of 
the year'let us all turn over—not one new leaf, but 
hundreds of new leaves of books on musical and other 
topics that develop the brain, the imagination, the 
feelings. That’s my Christmas exhortation. 

Henry T, Finck. 


I am glad to take this opportunity of sending my 
heartiest Christmas greeting to the singers, teachers, 
and music lovers in America. 

I know I have musical friends among them, as I 
have had many kind letters in reference to my com- 
positions from there. 

This season always strongly appeals to me, as it 
was at Christmas that I began my musical career 
as a little choir boy—and all the good wishes, and 
hopes for the future, expressed in the earols and 
hymns I then sang, I now sincerely wish to the 
readers of Tne Wrupe. 

Henry PARKER. 


In wishing my fellow musicians of your readers 
a merry Christmas I’ll venture to suggest to those 
who do not know them the singing or playing of 
Peter Cornclius’s Christmas songs as an inspiring feat- 
ure of that blessed day. 

B. J. Lane. 


The joy of the Christmas season is not in getting 
put in giving. He who plans longest ahead and most 
thoughtfully and for the largest number finds Christ- 
mas most inspiring. But there is no need of restrict- 
ing the Christmas spirit to the latter part of De- 
eember. Let us resolve to spread that spirit so thor- 
oughly over the whole year that Christmas joy, Christ- 
mas giving, Christmas thoughtfulness and Christmas 
blessedness may find place in every day we live. This 
‘is my Christmas message. 


Henry G, Hancuerv. 


That the New Year may instil in the hearts of 
American concert goers a truer love and appreciation 
for musical art in place of the morbid criticism 
taught them by hypercritic censors, so frequent on the 
daily press, whose mission should be to teach the 
public to discover the hundred beauties rather than 
the half dozen flaws in a performance, this is the 


wish of 
Cart V. LACHMUND. 
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It affords me the greatest pleasure—in response to 
your request—to extend to my colleagues in art my 
sincere greetings and best wishes for the New Year. 
And to the younger generation of aspirants I would 
also add a few words besides those of greeting. Al- 
ways remember that sincerity and genuineness are the 
corner-stones of true musicianship. The sincerity of 
to-day becomes the coveted success of to-morrow. And 
the many succeeding to-morrows- become well-forged 
links in the chain of a life vital with usefulness and 
happy memories. 

Witson G. Surru. 


Never before in our musical history has there been 
so genuine and general an interest in our art. The circle 
of music lovers is steadily widening, our audiences are 
more generous, albeit critical; a higher standard is 
being demanded and maintained, and better results are 
obtained all. along the line. The demand for compe- 
tent teachers is practically unlimited and the musical 
profession offers tempting advantages to those who are 
willing to serve a faithful apprenticeship. THE ETUDE 
continues to be a most important factor in this up- 
ward and onward movement, and fills a distinct sphere 
of its own in the artistic development of music in 
America, My views may be optimistic, but a pessimist 
at Christmas time would seem sadly out of place. 

Emit LIgsiine. 


CHRISTMAS, 1907. 


One Christmas o’er a dreaming earth 
Bright angels bent from heaven above; 
Proclaimed to manu a Saviour's birth 
And sang of peace, good-will and love. 


Though angels now no more descend 
To sing that song at Christmastide, 

May peace, good-will and love to men 
Forever in our hearts abide. 


Freperic S. Law. 


When listening to music remember that it is invis- 
ible. Those who see most hear least of a musical per- 
formance, 

Endeavor to make your practice agreeable and in- 
teresting—someone may be listening. 

Never try to learn several things at the same time. 

Know the history of mankind and you will have 
lived 4,000 years! 

The secret of rapid progress consists in knowing 
how to practice. 

A “Merry Christmas” should mean a merry every 
day. 

A. J. Goopricn. 


One of the marked differences between the young 
student and he who, having reached the age of thirty 
or thereabout, still finds many unexplored fields before 
him is that the former is profligate with his time and 
the latter has learned to conserve it to the utmost. 

Christmas joys of 1906 seem to the busy teacher the 
affair of but yesterday, and it is because of this 
crowding of the years one upon the heels of the other 
that he regrets an undue waste of time at the holiday 
season. 

Christmas sentiment has been charmingly expressed 
thousands of times, and Christmas joys are the keen- 
est that exist in this humdrum world; therefore, let 
there be no stint of happiness and goodwill. 

But, forget not that Art is a hard task mistress and 
will brook no other idols before herself. If you would 
exce! as musician in any line of endeavor, your devo- 
tion to the work must be whole-hearted. Therefore, 
do not allow the dissipations of the holiday season to 
be more to you than they should—a day of joy and 
n few hours of preparation you may safely give, but 
while you are a student beware of the temptation to 
allow your work to be spoiled during a long suc- 
cession of days through the constantly increasing holi- 
day dissipation. 


Caries HW. WATT. 
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Christmas! The very word sounds like a burst of 
harmony. Christmas bells! Christmas carols! 
Christmas anthems! This is the festival of the whole 
year most dear to the divine muse of music. The 
Christmas days of the past represent to thousands of 
musicians the world over the anniversary of the pos- 
session of their first instrument, and the beginning of 
their education in the art of music. 

Let us hope that the thousands of bright young 
people in our land who will receive a musical instru- 
ment as their gift on the coming Christmas day will 
treasure it as their dearest possession, as the key 
which will unlock the richest storehouses of the 
master minds of music of the centuries. 

RopertT BRAINE. 


As the New Year approaches, bringing with it ever- 
recurring new resolutions and ambitions, let us re- 
solve to put far from us all thoughts of self and selfish 
aims—to strive to bring out in our work and in our 
lives the pure and noble, the best of which we are 
capable. With our hearts filled with Christmas joy 
and as the New Year bells peal through the land, may 
we sing with them: 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
The year is going, let him go, 
Ring ovt the false, ring in the true.” 
Horace P. Drese. 


The ancient Christmas greeting rings in the ears of 
us all at this holiday time. ‘Peace on the earth, good 
will to men.” The message comes to us no less than 
to the shepherds of old. ‘Peace on the earth” seems 
still very far away, But each one of us can do a 
little to hasten the time of “good will to men.” There 
is not one of us but is heartened by a friendly greet- 
ing or a cordial hand-grasp. Let us not be miserly 
in bestowing them. More kindness is what the old 
world needs; more charity for others’ shortcomings, 
more rejoicing in others’ success. This is, I take it, 
the true Christmas spirit. And for ourselves we may 
remember this much, that ‘““Whatsoever a man sows, 
that shall he also reap.” 

James H. Rogers. 


' 
May the coming year see a new and more earnest, 
effort on the part of us all, as teachers, to stem the 
get-rich-quick tide of thought in edueation as welk 
as in business. git 
Canyin B. Capy. , 


DON’T GET DISCOURAGED. 


BY MAY CRAWFORD. 


We get frightened at the bigness 
of it all, the magnitude, the endless- 
ness, and say: What’s the use? How 
much can we learn compared with the amount to be 
learned? You sit at the piano discouraged because 
your work falls short—oh! so far short—of what 
you had planned. ‘The little added to your store 
looks so very, very small you are ready to give up. 
Bverything in the room is outlined in gray; the 
printed page looks gray, your playing sounds gray, 
and you feel—hlue. i 

Listen: Schumann said, “Success comes by tiny, 
steps,” and Schumann knew. Tf you have built steps. 
carefully and securely, be they ever so tiny or SO 
few, remember they are part of a magnificent flight. 
Keep on building! To do the best one can is all that 
is expected, all any one can do. To give up is to 
lose all. Do you recall the hours wasted in wishing 
things were different, in wishing you were different? 
Then make yourself over into something more satis- 
factory in those future hours set aside for lamenta- 
tion. How? By working, of course. Work is our 
salvation. And whose work is more beautiful? 
Whose could be? All the great masters will be our 
friends if we but show a desire for their friendship. 
We hunt up a much-loved composer, and lo! our dis- 
couragement is forgotten. He finds the way to our 
hearts; we feel the preciousness of his music; we 
rejoice in haying the power to feel it. We forget 
how much there is we cannot accomplish, and are 
willing to enjoy the blessedness of the little. 


Courage. 
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PROGRESS—PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY EDWARD BURLINGAME MILL, 


In these ultra-modern days, when each of the more 
gifted composers seems to delight in apparently tramp- 
ling the rules of harmony under foot, in denying the 
virtue of conservative forms, when gigantic orchestras 
with complex and high-colored combinations of tone 
seem to dwarf the attempts of classical composers, it 
is a natural question to ask wherein consists the value 
of tradition when confronted with such wholesale de- 
fiance of conservatism, and such reckless plunging into 
new discoveries in the realms of sound. 


Remarkable Pianistic Progress, 


In the world of piano playing the onset of progress 
is not less astounding. Gifted pupils of tender years 
have a technique and an interpretative style which 
weuld have done credit to those double their years a 
short generation ago. ‘Their repertory is chosen from 
the best of classic and romantic periods, with a pro- 
fusion of difficult pieces of all descriptions, tossed off 
with little hesitation or tax upon the memory. The 
program of study in the higher classes of the Paris Con- 
secvatory, under the able tutelage of Isidore Philipp, 
“he indefatigable pedagogue and contriver of exercises, 
would have staggered the teacher of twenty-five years 
ago. Every branch of musical activity displays the 
same astonishing prodigality of capacity and ease of 
attainment. Tlere again we ask: “Where will it end, 
and what will become of those carefully formulated 
methods of the past?” 


Shattered Conservatism. 


Happily the answer to these questions still leaves a 
generous acceptance of the best of conservative institu- 
tions, and a wholesome and discriminating sifting out 
of what is valuable and permanent among the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the present. The history of mus 
eal evolution is crowded with memorable discoveries 
of one sort and another which, at the time, were sup- 
posed to constitute an impassable barrier to furthers 
inventiveness. In the early years of the seventeenth 
century there was the astonishing instance of the 
inyention of the tremolo on stringed instruments by 
Claudio Monteverde, which amazed the players to such 
an extent that they refused to play it. Still later, 
when another Italian composer, Jomelli, introduced 
four horns into the orchestra, it was thought tha 
he wished “to blow the audience into perdition.” What 
would they of that {ime have said to the use of eight 
(first employed with special effects in view) pre- 
seribed in Wagner's “Ring of the Nibelung,” which 
Strauss, Mahler and others have used as a matter of 
course in their later symphonies! Carl Maria von 
Weber, by no means a priggish or unalert critic, re- 
ferred to the finale of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
as “unmeaning noise,” a phrase which seems singu- 
larly inapplicable to our minds. 


Grieg and Richard Strauss. 


It is reported of the late Edward Grieg, himself a 
stout adversary of the somewhat sickly Scandinavian 
individuality of grade and others of his school, that 
after listening attentively and scrupulously to Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Salome,” he could only find it “abso- 
lutely unintelligible.” While this opinion may not be 
authentic, it is nevertheless so in accord with the 
views of one composer upon others of totally different 
tendencies, that it seems perfectly plausible, More- 
over, the arguments for and against Debussy, d’Indy, 
Richard Strauss, Max Reger, Gustave Mahler and 
other prominent personalities of the day, partakes so 
entirely of the oft-repeated experience of history as 
to cause little or no surprise. Indeed it would seem 
as if there were no limit to the possibilities of musical 
inyention. 


New Instruments and Old. 


The tendencies of the times, the invention of new 
instruments, and the revival of old, cause a constant 
influx of new and varied material. The development 
of opera from Mozart to Wagner, and again the vitally 
new creations of such works as “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande” and “Salome,” prove that in this one form 
alone, inspiration is unfathomable in its multi-form re- 
sources. ‘Tradition, then, must fulfill the function of 
an anchor which keeps the ship of art from drifting too 
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far, or, to take another comparison, as a solid founda- 
tion upon which all subsequent superstructures must 
rest to some extent. 


Necessity for Academic Schooling. 


There is no example in history of absolute sun- 
dering from the past. Beethoven, as is well-known, 
“took care to learn the rules before he broke them.” 
‘The earlier works of Wagner are surprisingly indebted 
to Weber and Meyerbeer, and it is most enlightening 
to see how cautiously and prudently he moved at first’ 
before he broke away into his epoch-making extension 
of the possibilities of opera. Richard Strauss, prob- 
ably the most remarkable composer of the present 
age, was unbelievably academic in his first works, A 
string quartet, composed while he was a youth, is 
almost literally in Mozart's style. Indeed, the gay 
between his first symphony in F minor, Op. 12, and 
the “Symphonia Domestica,” is almost absolutely in- 
credible. The composer of the future must continue 
to learn harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, the 
elements of classic form, with as much thoroughness 
as if he were to compose always in this manner, Wor 
only by so doing can he attain the mastery over his 
material, and the responsive elasticity which ig abso- 
lutely essential to a thorough equipment to-day. One 
of the most encouraging signs of the present is the 
music school known as the “Schola Cantorum,” con- 
ducted by Vincent d'Indy in Paris, where the students 
are expected to learn the principles in force at all 
epochs of musical history, beginning with the motets 
and masses written in the Gregorian modes, before 
the establishment of the major and minor scales, 


Archaic Models, 


The piano teacher will find in a like manner that 
he is as dependent upon the past to-day as he ever 
was. It is true, however, that the lapse of time has 
shown the relative value of many works formerly 
ceemed indispensable alike. Instead of a vast mass 
cf unmusical studies, selections can be made so that 
the pupil need not become benumbed by the torture 
of practising much that is musically valueless, Fin- 
ger exe es, presenting training in a more concen- 
trated form, can be used to alternate with studies to 
the mutual advantage of teacher and pupil. The time 
thus saved can be spent upon increasing the reper- 
tory of the pupil. But such stand-bys ag Bach's 
“Easy Preludes and Inyentions,” certain of the 
“Suites” and the entire “Well-Tempered Clavichora,” 
must remain as the basis of all solid polyphonie 
playing. 


Clementi—Haydn—Mzoart. 


Sonatas selected from Clementi, Haydn and Mo- 
zart will lead gradually to the sonatas of Beethoven, 
These, in turn, will prepare the pupil for those of 
Schubert, Schumann and Chopin. ‘Tausig’s edition of 
Clement's “Gradus ad Parnassum” must still remain 
in the collection of every teacher, while some of 
Cramer's (in yon Bulow’s edition), the “Velocity 
Studies” of Czerny, also those for “Finger Training,” 


Op. 740, will pave the way for the important studies - 


both from the musica’ and technical standpoint, by 
Chopin and Tiszt. While 1t is not possible within 
these jimits to indicate the more valuable studies in 
easier style, those by Stephen Heller, Ops. 45, 4¢ and 
47, must remain grateful and practical to teacher ana 
pupil alike. The list of available pieces is too large 
for enumeration here, but the best guide is to admit 
those that hae the best musical influence, that impart 
cultivation in the best sense, as well as technica] ease 
and proficiency. 


Receptivity Necessary. 


If there is cause for adherence to the best in all 
ages, there is still greater reason to advocate a recep- 
tive attitude to that which is new. “Nothing is so 
constant as a change,” and new hints, improved meth- 
ods, and new and vitally interesting music erep np 
every day. It is well, then, to trust the old, but to be 
unfailingly awake to the possible value of the ney, 
Constant progress, but a e discrimination in testing 
the permanent value of the new, coupled with a pa. 
spectful but not too inelastie adherence to the pas 
traditions, should be the watchword of the liberal 
teacher. 


OUR REPERTOIRE CLASS, 


BY JO SHIPLEY WATSON. 


How it Came to Be and the Way it Paid. 
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A Musical Account Book. 


It is indispensable to success to acquire strict busi- 
ness habits whether you are dealing in piano playing 
or in dry goods, and at the next lesson each pupil 
brought a book into which to enter his accounts. ‘The 
book was of the notebook variety, ruled off into seven 
columns, varying from an inch to two inches in width, 
The first column contained the number of pieces 
learned, the second, the name of the composition. 
The three small columns following were for opus, 
number and key, the fifth contained the name of the 
composer, the last was for the laurel wreath, the stars. 
A piece learned perfectly with notes was marked with 
a blue star; when memorized, it was covered by a 
red one; when played publicly, a gold star was placed 
on top. 

We kept account of our stable commodities, etudes, 
sonatinas and Bach; of our novelties, pieces for left 
hand alone, pedal studies, ete., and to profit and loss 
were charged the pieces that wouldn’t go. The mar- 
ketable pieces were pushed to the front after they had 
been submitted to the fiery test of five public perform- 
ances. We checked up each week to see who should 
play at the Repertoire Glass. This was our forum, 
the market place where we displayed, our wares and 
where we received our quota of praise. 


Criticisms, Corrections and Suggestions. 


The pupils were never asked to play suddenly and 
without proper preparation. They played, not from 
a sense of duty, but because it was business to play. 
Everyone understood this term and with its ever 
present sense of gain, it lured them into responsive- 
ness, while the loss was so keenly felt that greater pre- 
cautionary measures were taken to secure a place on 
the credit side of the books, No adyerse criticisms 
were given and the words of praise were not diffuse. 
There was little jealousy, no humiliations, therefore 
no dread of playing. All disagreeable things were said 
into a small wooden box, called the post office, and 
critical judgment, expressed in tiny notes, was put in 
that box for cvery player. Besides being “business- 
like,” the post office made the class alert, aroused 
curiosity, and the notes, offering corrections, sugges- 
tions and encouragement, were remembered long after 
a private lesson had been forgotten. The merchant 
is careful to keep his shelves and showcases clean and 
up-to-date; in time we learned to keep our scales, ar- 
peggios and chords (our technic) as spotless ag a mer- 
chant’s show window, so that those fine articles, touch, 
rhythm, expression and style, might be clearly seen 
inside. (If a steamy, oozy vapor goes trickling down 
the glass, you.may be very sure the public will never 
wholly realize what you have on the other side.) 

There came a time when I longed to divide the lead- 
ing and responsible pupils from the ‘‘one or twa o’ the 
ither kind,” but in business life the leaders and lag- 
gards work together, and why not here in our musical 
life, where it takes such a little sometimes to stimu- 
late a laggard into becoming a leader. The age de- 
marcation had to be recognized, so the young were 
separated from the old, but fortunately not the great 
from the small, as “one or twa o’ the ither kind” were 
left in each class. 


Does It Pay? 


The Repertoire Class is no longer free, and parents 
avho at first thought they were not getting their 
money’s worth are now educated into the belief that 
“it pays.” The truth is that while we have been 
laboring to establish a standard of musical excellence, 
we have been humming under our breath that com- 
mercial tune, “Does it pay?” Yes, “it pays,” there 
is no doubt about it, even the “one or twa o’ the 
ither kind” who have dodged callers and kept away 
from pianos all their liyes, are now obedient and do- 
eile, when cornered. Where are the hysterical, flutter- 
ing girls who practice madly before and collapse regu- 
larly after recitals? TI miss, too, those apologizing 
girls, with their ponderous excuses; but more than all, 
J miss Katherine, the girl who “won't” play because 


ghe ‘doesn’t feel like-it.” Ah, dear Katherine, what 
a step you have made. At last you haye forgotten 
yourself in giving pleasure to others, and what greater 
“pay” do I want than this? 
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REFLECTIONS BY THE WAY. 


BY FANNIE EDGAR TIIOMAS, 


Ts 
The Rehearsal. 


THERE is no form of activity in life in which more 
time is wasted than in the average rehearsal, vocal 
and instrumental. 

Go into one room. People arrive as a broken fringe. 
The general hubbub scarcely ceases when the “ man 
at the helm” steps to his place. The prefacing re- 
marks, generally feeble as they are unnecessary, are 
received with “ What did he say?” ‘“* What is he 
talkin’ about?” “Wake me up when he gets 
through, ” or, by an evident effort on the part of the 
majority to show that they can keep in line with the 
remarks, while talking, looking every other way, fuss- 
ing with clothing, or hunting that everlastingly 
“Jost book. ” 

The “turn to page &e.” is a source of still more 
scramble and more talk. The start is feeble, wrong, 
out of tune and time. “Tap, tap, tap,” goes the irri- 
tating stick. From the moment on through one and 
a half, two hours of ragged inefficient work, the gen- 
eral lack of attention and concentration, at all points, 
by everybody, is punctuated by that irritated and ir- 
ritating tapping of wood against wood, accented by 
futile impatience and disturbed nerve action, 

When separate passages are being practiced by one 
voice all the other voices fall at once to talking, in 
that incessant, unnecessary, senseless “jabber,” seem- 
ingly intense and earnest, as though something de- 
pended upon it, or, as sparrows upon a roof. If these 
same people would only put half such intensity into 
the subject before them, audiences would be fed and 
delighted, instead of being “ bored,” by such per- 
formance. 

While the tenors are being coached upon a certain 
phrase should not all the rest listen, and listen 
closely? Do they not need the understanding of that 
tenor’s part as much as of their own for their illumi- 
nation and consequent power in reproduction? Does 
any part in music carry any sense without the other 
part? Then, does not each need every other part as 
though it were his own? If all but the one part 
fall to “ whispering ” (that senseless thing), the sing: 
ers of that part cannot think, cannot hear their own 
voices, cannot concentrate upon ideas, cannot gain 
from the study. The leader surely cannot convey 
impression, much less accent it. Time is lost to every- 
body, nobody has gained anything, save certain peo- 
ple who, while not able to sustain two minutes of 
conversation elsewhere, seem to go Mad to talk at 
any time when such talk is most disturbing and dis- 
tasteful. 

On the call for resumption of all parts, the disor- 
derly ones fall into line like drunken soldiers. Half 
attention is not there, not to speak of yoice or tune. 
The result is more stopping, more tapping, more im- 
patience, and more talk—that idiotic “ jabber,” and 
more waste of time. 


Over and over are passages “gone over” that 


might—even by the untrained sight-readers in the 
adult ranks of to-day—be accomplished by one 
or two trials. The result is just like this kind 
of preparation, odd and even, disorderly, feeble, 
unimpressive. It requires all the very best, and 
the very most, too, of all the mentality possessed 
by musicians to acquire the power of artistic expres- 
sion that shall convey and impr and dominate 
other minds, Because they do not aequire this and 
have it not is the reason why so much audience mind 
remains untouched, unspoken to, unimpressed—by 
music. 

Go into another room, Five or more minutes he- 
fore the leader enters, everyone is in his place. Quiet 
reigns supreme, Bodies, and of all things tongues, 
are absolutely still. Minds are full of what has been, 
what is going to be done. 

From this on to the close of the hour, hour and a 
half, two hours, not an irrelevant word is spoken, not 
an unnecessary movement made, not a precious min- 
ute wasted. All are good musicians, too. But all 
“good musicians” know the necessity for COONGHN- 
TRATION in order to accomplish music “ concep- 
tion.” 

Hunters keep still when they seek to trap birds. 
No creature that ever breathed is more difficult: of 
capture than is an artistic conception, especially in 
musie, In proportion as such conceptions are trapped 
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by the preformers are audiences impressed by the 
truths expressed. Because so few ever trap a con- 
ception is the reason why so many audiences go 
away wondering why, with so many men and women, 
so many instruments, so much beautiful literature, 
and such expensive leadership they go away un- 
touched, unimpressed, unthrilled, unfed by—music. 

Well, the leader enters, quiet, unobtrusive, imper- 
sonal, unposeful, full of his conception, which is 
“ereation” over again. yery line, every shade, 
every tint, every feeling and thought represented by 
a score (which is in his head, not upon a stand), are 
standing out distinct to his mentality, soul, imagina- 
tion, whatever it is that receives invisible imprint. 
They stand out clear and distinct as trees and moun- 
tains and people, to the material eyes. 

The necessity of his nature to get the return to his 
consciousness of that same mindscape, in undimin- 
ished clearness and perfection, is with him an_in- 
tense desire, an obsession. There is no trouble too 
great, no time too long, no effort too insignificant, 
that may lead to this end. There is no thought of 
an audience still less of the “me.” The musicians 
are means for this end, so are the instruments. They 
must. They simply must reproduce. They are skilled 
musicians with more or less of the sight and feel- 
ing to respond to “direction.” But they have not 
his intuition, his sight, his power of conception and 
mad desire for its audible reproduction. They are ir- 
responsible, so to speak, save to him, He is re- 
sponsible to a divine sight of the invisible. They 
have talent and skill, he genius. Some of this is 
realized by the men in their places, silent, thoughtful, 
concentrated. These are in the proper attitude for 
“rehearsal.” 


From that moment to the close there is not one 
instant that is not oceupied, more or less strenuously, 
by the effort to impregnate these men with the clear- 
ness, the intensity, the desire, and the “sight,” of 
that “leader” in the true sense, degrees above them 
—in spirit. Every thought is met more than half 
way. These are even anticipated, hearts and minds 
wide open, attention riveted upon “subject.” It is 
““only rehearsal” to be sure. But no listener would 
guess that. There is the same attention, the same 
care, the same power, the same exactness, the same 
strict alertness of mentality, as when playing before 
thousands of people. And it iy because the work is 
rehearsed in this way that thousands of people care 
to come to hear performance, and go away satisfied, 
enthused, inspired. 

“Just the program,” by the way, is not the sub- 
ject of the rehearsal. The program is ‘“musicianli- 
ness.” Can you think, can you feel, can you play, 
can you obey, can you reproduce, in response to indi- 
cation? These are the numbers upon this rehearsal 
program. The regular printed one may or may not 
be played at this time. One thing certain, it could 
be. And there is comparatively little correction. It 
is all going forward. The work done tends to ex- 
pression, to the lifting up upon the higher plane of 
those a bit lower down. This is done by force of the 
higher mentality, of power to impart, of authority, 
of musicianship, and of that intense desire for the 
audible picture. It is not “playing over” pieces. It 
is making musicians who can play pieces, which is 
the burden of this rehearsal. Any corrections which 
are made are given to the 70 minds as to one point. 
Each one is but a molecule in the searching ray that, 
coming from the higher source, shall illuminate the 
audience by and by, with the only real true musie 
—flame. 


At the close, one of the musicians, a good one, too, 
is kept behind, simply because that he has made a 
lightning-like run of 15 notes “indistinctly.” “The 
leader could hear but nine,” he say: Tle explains 
that every one, “every one” of the fifteen must be 
heard and distinctly appreciated, in order to say what 
the run is there for, There must be no s imming, 
no jumping, all must appear. He whistles, he sings, 
he taps out upon the chair-rung, he takes the instrn- 
ment and plays the offending “ladder,” dividing it 
into fives, eights, tens. At last like a whiplash 
scream, or flash of lightning, darts the whole into 
space, But, each rung is distinctly heard. What a 
difference! What a power! What re-hearsal! 

This detailed bit after two hours in which have 
been traversed the whole gamut of emotion in all its 
intensity—love, hope, joy, triumph, despair, prayer— 
That is rehearsal! The other is only fuss over music 
“notes’—in the dark—wasting time, 


N the twenty-five years of its existence, THE 
Erupe has carefully avoided a polemical policy. 
We have felt that there has been so much to 
praise and construct in this great new country of ours 
that we could spare little time to criticise and destroy. 
Nor do we now court controversy. But, with the many 
evils that have crept into our business and artistic 
lives—evils that our very activity has obliged us to 
pass by without comment—there is one which is so 
gross and so greatly out of tune with our American 
conception of true manhood and womanhood, that THE 
ErubeE feels called upon to make some statement in 
reference to it. We refer to the well-known custom 
of some piano houses of importing pianists to play 
their pianos and paying them vast sums for this serv- 
ice in order to gain a sort of advertising which, when 
viewed in its proper light, is nothing short of con- 
temptible. 

What would you think of a doctor who for a given 
consideration was moved to declare that a certain 
proprietary medicine was positively the best prescrip- 
tion in the world?) What would you think of a clergy- 
man who, for gain, preached a sermon adyertising a 
certain play and claimed that it was the play of all 
plays which his congregation should see? Yet, it is 
not unusual to see advertisements bearing the testi- 
monialg of men and women with reputations claiming 
that such and such a piano is superior to any other 
instrument, and then to see these same names signed 
to similar testimonials in other countries praising 
alike the makes of foreign manufacturers. 

The piano buying public may, to a certain extent, 
be influenced by the testimonials of the performers 
using the piano. The responsibility resting upon the 
artist is thus very obvious. The position of an artist 
who endorses a piano and at the same time knows 
that there are superior pianos for sale is not unlike 
that of the contemptible wretch in Ibsen’s “Enemy 
of Society” who advocates the purchase of a source 
of water supply to a community, knowing that the 
water is contaminated and likely to cause disastrous 
fatalities. The artist who accepts a large fee to make 
a concert tour in America or any other country for 
the ostensible purpose of advertising a certain make 
of pianos is not on the par with the ordinary traveling 
salesman who can truthfully endorse his wares. It 
has come to pass that agents of some piano firms have 
made open boasts of the amounts paid pianists to play 
upon their instruments. Thus we hear that such and 
such a pianist is guaranteed forty or fifty thousand 
dollars for so many concerts. Not long since the 
writer met a well-known manager in a music hall in 
New York after a concert. ‘The manager asked the 
writer’s opinion of the concert and was told that the 
opinion was that the pianist has ruined his chances in 
America by playing upon an unquestionably inferior 
instrument. The manager laughed and said: 

“The piano ruin his chances? Why, the piano 
brought him here—the piano pays him five dollars a 
minute while he plays on it. If it had not been for 
the piano, he would still be in Europe.” 

If it had not been for the competition among Amer- 
ican piano manufacturers, there is no doubt that many 
pianists would never have visited America. But the 
manufacturers have failed to realize one yery impor- 
tant error in this form of advertising. It is this—by 
purchasing the endorsements of a few unscrupulous 
artists with great reputations and permitting the fou] 
meang of procuring these endorsements to become 
known, they have jeopardized the thousands and 
thousands of dollars they have invested in this ques- 
tionable form of advertising. If the public knows 
that a few great names have been bought in this way, 
how is it io determine the degrees of financial dis- 
inter mess which has moved other noted musicians 
to send in their particular endorsements? ‘There is 
not the least doubt that many world-famous pianists, 
composers, violinists and singers have commended 
makes of pianos with great sincerity and entire ab- 
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sence of a corrupted influence, but as the situation 
stands now, these testimonials, no matter how authen- 
tic and sincere, are liable to be classed by the public 
with those that are absolutely worthless. 

The basis of all advertising likely to be of per- 
manent value to any person or firm is honesty. The 
method of employing an artist to play a piano and 
permitting the public to intimate that the artist plays 
the piano solely because he believes that that par- 
ticular piano is the best available instrument is radi- 
cally dishonest. It is dishonest for the firm and it 
is dishonest for the performer. Like all dishonesty, 
it comes to the surface sooner or later and the guilty 
must suffer. For years this form of dishonesty has 
been permitted to go unnoticed, just as the “rebate 
system” was permitted to go unnoticed. Is it not 
time now that the musicians of America should rise 
in a body and protest against this hideous blot upon 
the profession? 

Tur Erupe believes in the value of sincere testi- 
monials, but it most emphatically condemns the prac- 
tice of purchasing testimonials at the sacrifice of an 
artist’s professional dignity and personal honor, and it 
views with disgust those who follow this system of 
prostituting the art of music and the whole piano 
manufacturing industry in this gross manner. “But,” 
it may be asked, “how are ordinary piano buyers to 
determine the value of an instrument? How is a man 
who knows nothing about the construction or value of 
anything requiring so expensive an investment ag a 
piano to know whether he will receive an instrument 
worth the money he expends?” Let us say that we 
feel that the opinion of many a teacher in a little 
country town is worth more than books and books of 
corrupted testimonials. Most teachers, nowadays 
read the leading musical journals and have opportuni. 
ties to keep informed as to the real merits of different 
makes of pianos. The piano manufacturers should 
do all in their power to provide teachers and musicians 
with specifications of their various makes and grades 
so worded that one not familiar with the technical- 
ities of piano manufacture can determine the monte 
of excellence about a given make, In most cases when 
a purchaser contemplates buying a piano he goes t 
his musical friend. The friend is aware of the rent 
of buying great names and is not to be fooled by it 
Probably more sales are made for piano houses in this 
way than by another. It is very necessary then th = 
the musicians of the country as a whole should Te 
kept thoroughly and truthfully informed as to ie 
merits of different makes, and manufacturers a 
exercise great care in avoiding misleading or exa 
gerated statements. = ees 

We feel that our readers must know that the adv. 
tising columns and the reading columns of THE eee 
are conducted upon as high an ethical basis as we an 
conceive. In the first place, we reject all ad ee 
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thought to be in any way objectionable or hae 
mislead our readers, and, in the second place. es 
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advertising columns are never permit : 

the reading colvmns of the paper in ay ee 
ner or form. Our readers can thus have a i man- 
able basis for confidence in our advertisements, “We, 
are disgusted in the extreme by receiving almost na & 
announcements of the coming tours of great 4 daily 
not from the pianists themselves, nor from ae 
agers, but from the manufacturer of #ho pian Man- 
haye consented to play. We can not gee ang 0 jee 
breach in the arrangement made by Dp anal 
Strauss, while in this country, to conduct a phan 
department store, as there was no deception j Breat 
but in the case of the touring pianist there eeblied) 
the most gross deception. We would like S often 
how our readers feel in this matter, and if sou a know 
the stand we have taken will you not kin ae 
us that you endorse the following statiient, 
position? We will then have this stateme g of 
together with the names of those who on Printed, 
and forwarded to the leading piano tater: to us, 
America, so that they may know the Batre in 
musicians of this country in a matt ude of the 
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ously affects our standard of morals and ee 80 seri. 


ndorse 
Write 
£ our 


A Protest. 


“The undersigned teachers, students and lovers of 
music resident in America enthusiastically endorse the 
attitude taken by Tue Erupe in emphatically con- 
demning the practice of some manufacturers of pianos, 
who pay performers large sums to play their par- 
ticular makes, and thereby imply that the artist 
unreservedly endorses that make, and thus tend to de- 
ceive the musical public. We also agree to do all in 
aur mower to make public and suppress this contempt- 
ee em and those who are engaged in its develop- 

It will not be necessary 
files. Simply send us a 
that you are in favor of tl] 
envelope thus: 


to cut the protest from your 
letter or postal-card saying 
his protest and address your 


Editor of Tue Erupe, 
“Protest” 
1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE ETUDE” ANNUAL “PRIZE ESSAY” 
CONTEST. 


Tue “Prize Contests” conducted for many years by 
‘ne Erupbe have proved most stimulating. Aside 
from the well-known writers who have participated in 
these contests, have been many younger and inexperi- 
enced writers who have developed into contributors of 
great value in our regular work. We have found that 
the plan of offering a first, second and third prize dis- 
couraged many well-known writers who did not care 
to see their work rated as inferior to that of other 
more successful writers, We thus found it advisable 
to offer 


One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollara 
Divided Into Five Prizes of Twenty-five 
Dolars Each. 


Conditions. 


1. Any one whether subscriber or not 
may compete. 

2. The articles should be from 1,500 to 
2,100 words in length. 

3. Any writer may send as many essays 
as he may care to submit. 

4, Write only on one side of the sheet 
of paper. 

5. Do not roll the manuscript. Owing to 
the natural elasticity of paper, rolled 
manuscripts are difficult to read and file. 

6. Whenever possible have your manu- 
script type-written. If you are unable to 
have this done, be sure to write legibly. 

7. Place your name and address with 
the words “Prize Essay” upon the first 
sheet. This will help us in filing and will 
avoid the possible loss,of parts of your 
manuscript. 

8. Enclose sufficient postage for return 
of manuscript. 

9. Essays for the Prize Competition must 
reach us before the first of February, 

- 1908. 


Suggestions. 


In preparing these articles the writer should have a 
definite aim and that aim should be to hit the mark 
at which all Erupe articles should be aimed, that is, 
ical, helpful assistance to sincere and earnest 
music lovers, students and teachers. We cannot con- 
sider vague, wordy dissertations upon general subjects. 
Tue Erupe is not a paper of criticism, nor is it a jour- 
nal for the exposition of abstruse musical, philosophi- 
cal and msthetic principles. We do not desire articles 
of a biographical or historical nature. These have the 
appearance of being encyclopedic articles rewritten 
and are of little value to our readers. 

What we do want is original essays of a practical, 
helpful, invigorating nature, that will enable some stu- 
dent to overcome some trying difficulty, assist some 
teacher to give a better lesson, or enable some music 
lover to better appreciate some every-day principle 
underlying the study of music. 

We feel that many of our better writers must have 
a great store of such material as we desire, and that 
these prize essays lead them to bring this matter forth 
from their cerebral storehouses for the good of the 
musical public. We also are convinced that many of 
our younger writers with bright, new and fresh ideas 
can furnish us with material of importance. We are 
always on the outlook for the young musician who can 
write. 

The reason why many articles fail is not so much 
through the lack of good ideas as through the lack of 
judgment and experience in writing. There is a great 
art in writing. Grammar and rhetoric are only a 
small but significant part of it. To know how to 
express one’s ideas, to be able to discriminate be- 
tween what is essential and non-essential, to put down 
your thoughts in clean, clear, simple English, in the 
relation that the literary architecture of the article 
demands, is difficult, but can be mastered by any sins, 
dent with perseverance and industry. 

We strongly advise our readers who contemplate 
writing to secure one or all of the following books 
from the library and to read them many times. They 
go into that branch of writing seldom considered out- 
side of university courses for literary workers and 
are yet very readable, thoroughly practical and help- 
ful. They will aid you in preparing a better article 
and assist you in getting nearer the prizes. 


-as a pupil of anybody. 
' sufficiently equipped, 
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“The Alphabet of Rhetoric,” Johnson ; “Principles 
of Rhetoric,” Radcliffe; “Talks on Writing English” 
(2 vols.), Arlo Bates; “English Composition,” Bar- 
rett Wendall. 

We will be glad to pay for articles meeting our ap- 
proval that may fail to win one of the five equal prizes. 
The articles will be judged by musicians of extensive 
experience as teachers in metropolitan centers. It is 
needless to say that conditions of absolute impartiality 
to all contributors will govern the contest. 


STUDIO NOTES. 


BY FAY SIMMONS DAVIS. 


One day I sat wearily at my desk. 

An Experience. The day’s teaching was over, and I 

was longing for any diversion which 

would rest my tired nerves. It came. The door-bell 

rang. In response to an inquiry for me I introduced 

myself to a middle-aged lady, who was accompanied 

by a young girl, who I hoped would prove a new 
pupil. 

Like the proverbial spider, I invited them into my 
parlor, After a few introductory remarks, the elder 
lady inquired: “Do you teach the Letisky method?” 

“The what?’ I ejaculated. 

“Why, the Letisky method,” she repeated ; “do you 
teach it? I am anxious to have my daughter here 
learn it.’ I swallowed hard, but as soon as possible 
I inquired: “Do you know what the virtues are of 
this L- of this particular method which you so de- 
re your daughter to study?” 

No,” came the prompt reply, ‘I don’t know, but 
everyone is learning it. so I want her to be learning it, 
too—you teach it, don’t you?” 

“No, madam, I cannot tel! a lie: I do not teach the 
method of which you speak. You will have to go 
elsewhere if you hope to find an instructor in a method 
of that name.” A shade of disappointment passed 
over her face, and then she asked, somewhat scorn- 
fully, “Well, what method do you teach?” 

With hot cheeks I replied quickly, “Madam, I 
teach a combination of some of the best methods in 
the world mingled with my own ideas. I gained 
immeasurably by my studies with my instructors, but 
in the school of my own teaching experience I have 
solved so many problems (which only my own brain 
could solve) that I now call the method which I teach 
MY OWN!” 

The lady politely rose, and, with her daughter, de- 
parted after brief adieus 


Oh, “Method!” what crimes of ignorance 

Methods. are committed in thy name! How many 

students are there who are now studying a 

certain “method,” because it is the ‘style’ to do so, 

and not because they especially desire or understand 
its great values or virtues? 

Theodore Leschetizky is a great teacher and a very 
remarkable man. Tle has done, and is doing (as are 
many of his pupils), a great work in the musical 
world. But all this truth does not cancel the worth 
of other notable men, or their exponents. Superiority 
—or inferiority—does not consist of a name, but the 
results obtained from the work of any finely equipped 
and qualified teacher. To be considered inferior be- 
cause one does not teach a certain much-praised “sys- 
tem” is unfair, especially when no good reasons are 
offered in support of one method over the other. How- 
ever, when there does exist a preference, based upon 
an intelligence regarding this subject, and an under- 
standing of its fine points, then that preference is, 
of course, justifiable and worthy of respect. 

A successful physician seldom has a name for the 
“method” which he uses to relieve the troubles of his 
patients. Although he once prepared himself for his 
profession in the great schools of science, under the 
best instructors, he probably did not advertise himself 
When he considered himself 
he started out into the great 
world for himself, and learned by experience what he 
had never learned, and could never learn, from 
teachers or from books. He had to use his own 
“method” (in dealing with his individual cases), in 
his own particular way. No patient ever lost faith 
in him because he did not proclaim himself a student 
of the great Drs. He won on his own merits, 
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and by the successful demonstration of his own 
powers. A graduate pupil of a great university often 
fails where a graduate from a smaller college suc- 
ceeds. The man himself counts for much in the 
demonstration of his knowledge, and what is true in 
collegiate life is equally true in the musical life. As 
Burns once wrote: “The rank is but the guinea 
stamp—the mon’s the gold, for a’ that!” Gibbon 
says: “Every person has two educations, one which 
he receives from others, and one, more important, 
which he gives to himself.” Sir Walter Scott said 
yractically the same thing. 

If we music teachers have studied with any erent 
instructor, well and good. It is to be hoped that we 
made the most of our great privilege. If we were in 
earnest we secured a splendid equipment for our place 
in this great world of art. But the building process, 
after we left him, was our own, and we should re- 
ceive due credit, as architects carrying out our own 
plans and conceptions. Let us all be broader and 
more liberal, and give to each man his due, not at- 
tributing all his success to the fact that he studied 
with a certain teacher, or his failure to the fact that 
he studied with another. We students of other 
teachers are not all “copyists,’ many of us are in- 
ventors. That is why, as the races of men come and 
go, the ages bring forth new and wonderful ideas, 
and results prove that the minds and metlrods of many 
men are necessary for the continued progress of the 
world. 


One of my little pupils found it very 

Children’s uninteresting to practice a short set of 

Rhymes. techniques (the  five-finger exercises, 

played ascending the keyboard, skipping 

a note in between the fourth and fifth fingers) until 

I showed her how to practice them to the rhyme be- 

ginning, “One, two, buckle my shoe,” and then her 
interest and work greatly increased. 

Orth’s “Mother Goose Songs Without Words” have 
interested many children for whom music previously 
possessed but few charms, and in spring, summer, 
autumn and winter they find a mental ride on “Old 
Goosey Gander” very delightful, and a tumble down 
hill with “Jack and Jill” most exciting. 


One of my pupils, a little girl of six, 
had difficulty in remembering that the 
first note just above the Bass Clef was 
B. “Let's call it Bobby, for a little boy I know,” I 
suggested one day, and she answered brightly that she 
would like to try to find lots of “Bobbies” in her 
Czerny exercises. To add to her delight we decided 
to call the G in the space below a little girl friend, 
“Gertie,” and I am sure that whatever else she for- 
gets in this world she will remember Bobby and his 
“lady friend.” 


Notation. 


One bright day I picked a wild rose 
for a pupil who played McDowell’s com- 
position of that name in his “Woodland 
Sketches” in anything but a comprehensive manner! 
We analyzed the rose, in a way at least, then ana- 
lyzed the musie with its quaint Scotch ending. This 
process revealed to the pupil the composer's intention 
(as expressed to me once by him) of representing each 
petal by a measure, and using (in the only possible 
musical manner) the even-measure phrase throughout 
to represent the whole rose. It was delightful after- 
wards to hear her “separate the roses” by her perfect 
phrasing when she again rendered the composition, 


Analysis. 


THE MODESTY OF BRAHMS. 


Ar an interesting dinner party given by Joachim, at 
which were present also his frieads, Professor Dorn, 
of Naples, and Von Herzogenberg, the composer, an 
amusingly characteristic scene occurred. Joachim in 
a few well chosen words was asking us not to lose the 
opportunity of drinking the health of the greatest com- 
poser, when before he could say the name Brahms 
bounded to his feet, glass in hand, and called out: 
“Quite right! Here’s Mozart’s health!” and walked 
round, clinking glasses with us all. His old hatred 


of personal eulogy was never more prettily expressed. 


<a 
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THE ETUDE. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN MUSICAL HISTORY 


By DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 


(The first installment of a carefully prepared record of the chief events in Musical History, 
which should prove of great value to all students, music lovers and teachers.) 


(Abbreviations: b.—born. d.—died.) 


A. D, 

330—Singing School founded in Rome by Pope Syl- 
vester. (‘Ihe first music school.) 

333—Bishop Ambrose of Milan born. (He took Hal- 
lelujah choruses and antiphonal songs of the 
Greek Church and introduced them into Italy.) 

540—Gregory the Great born. (He collected the 
best hymns written, up to his time, and had 
them copied into a large book. This book was 
then fastened to the altar of St. Peter’s in 
Rome. Hence the term Cantus Firmus (Fixed 
Song.) Composers, instead of inventing their 
own themes, used these as the basis of their 
compositions for a long time. 

604—Pope Gregory died. 

657-72—Organs introduced into churches by Pope 
Vitalianus. 

785 (?)—Charlemagne established two music schools 
—at Metz in Germany, and at Soissons in 
France. 

850-950 (about)—First attempts at Harmony. Or- 
ganum of Hucbald. (‘The organum consisted 
of a succession of fourths, fifths and octaves; 
Dr. O. Paul, the eminent musical historian, be- 
lieved that the organum was a kind of counier- 
point, one yoice imitating another in the fourth, 
fifth or octave. Very few agree with him.) 

990—Guido of Arezzo (in Italy) born. He greatly 
improved notation and originated the syllables 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. He was one of the 
greatest music teachers the world has known. 

1100-1200—The Trouveres of Southern France (Prov- 
ence) and the Troubadours flourished. 

1150—Franco of Cologne b. Theorist and composer. 
The greatest musician of the thirteenth century. 

1180—Walter Odington, b. England. Great theorist. 
Some believe e wrote the first canon, “Sumer 
ig icumen in.” 

1220—Franco of Cologne invents Rests. 

1228—The first canon, “Sumer is icumen in,” writ- 
ten. 

1240—Adam de La Hale, most famous troubadour, 
born. (About this time the Minnesingers and 
Mastersingers were very popular. Among the 
former may be mentioned Walter von der Vo- 
geliweide, Tannhauser, Wolfram, yon Eschen- 
bach and Heinrich yon Meissen, called “Praiser 
of Womanhood.” Among the latter was the 
famous poet and cobbler, Hans Sachs. For 
accounts of their doin_s the student should read 
the stories of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” and “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremburg.’’) 

1250—Walter Odington d. Wngland. 

1830—Florid counterpoint introduced by Jean de 
Muris. 

1850—William Dufay b. Holland. (He attempted to 
free music from the fetters of the Church and 
thus the first step was taken in making music 
a universal art.) 

1400—John Dunstabl. b. England. Composer of note. 
William A. Binchois b. Belgium. Composer, 
and one of the fourders of the Gallo-Belgic 
School. 

1480—Jean de Okeghem b. Belgium. (He per- 
fected the canon and was the originator of the 
fugue.) THe was at the head of the Netherland 
school. 

1446—Johann Tinctoris b. Fleming. He wrote the 
first dictionary of Music. 

4450—Josquin de Pres b. Hainault. The greatest com- 
poser of the fifteenth century. His Miserere 
and Ave Maria are still sung. 

1465—William A. Bichois d. Lille. 

4480—Adrian Willaert b. Bruges. He invented the 
madrigal and introduced double choruses in anti- 
phonal form. 

4483—Martin Luther b. Wisleben, Noy. 10. One of 
the greatest reformers of church music. 

1490—Bernhardt, a great German organist, said to 
have introduced organ pedals. 

1°02—Ottavio Petrucci, of Fossombrone (in Italy), 
invented movable metal types for printing music. 


1510—Claude Goudimel b. Avignon, France. Com- 

poser, also teacher of Palestrina. 

1512—Jean de Okeghem d, Paris. 

1514—Palestrina (real name Giovanni Pierlugi Sante) 

b. near Rome. The greatest musician of the 
sixteenth century. 

(About this time)—J. Arcadelt b. Netherland. 
Famous composer of Netherland school. 
1520—Orlando di Lasso, or Lassus, b. Belgium. The 
last composer of the Netherland school. 

The Virginal first used. This instrument was 
the prototype of our modern piano. 

1521—Josquin de Pres d. Conde, Aug. 2 

Philippe de Monte b. Belgium. Was a friend of 
Lasso and wrote about twenty-nine books of 
madrigals. 

1524—Luther introduced the Chorale into the churches 

of Germany. 

The first Protestant hymn-book, by John Wal- 
ther, published. It contained many hymns by 
Martin Luther. 

1529—Bars to mark off measures first used. 

1538—Claudio Merulo b. Corregio, April 8. Famous 

composer of toccatas and an organist. 

%—The Naples Conservatory of Music founded. 

1538—William Byrd b, London. Noted composer and 

organist. 

1546—Martin Luther d. Hisleben, Feb. 18, 

1556—The “Missa Papae Marcelli,” by Palestrina, 

first sung. 

1560—Luca Marenzio b, near Brescia, Italy. Most 

famous composer of madrigals. 

(?)—Tomaso Ludivico Vittoria b. Spain. Celebrated 
composer of church music. The greatest com- 
poser Spain ever produced. 

1561—Jacopo Peri b. Florence, Italy. Writer of the 

first opera. 

1562—Adrian Willaert d. Venice, Dec. 7. 

Johann Peter Sweelinck b. Amsterdam, Holland. 
Organist and composer of church music. 
1568—Claudio Monteverdi b. Cremona. Did much for 

the development of the opera. 

1570—Jacob Arcadelt d. Paris(?). 

1571—Michael Praetorius b. Kreuzberg, Thuringia, 

Feb. 15, 

1572—Claude Goudimel d. Lyons, Aug, 24, 

1577—Andrea Amati d. Cremona, 

1580 (?)—Gregory Allegri b. Rome. Composer of the 

famous ‘‘Miserere.” 

1581—Beaujoyeaulx’s “Le Ballet Comique de la 

Royne” produced in Paris. This is said to 
have been the origin of the ballet. 
1583—Giraloma Frescobaldi b. Ferrara. 
organist. 

§—Heinrich Schiitz b. Kostritz, Saxony, Oct, 8 
Composer of the first German oratorio, “The 
Resurrection of Christ,” and the first German 
opera, “Dafne,” a translation of Peri’s libretto 
of the same name. 

1594—G,. P. Palestrina d. Rome, Feb, 2, 

Orlando di Lasso d. Munich, June 14. 
1595—Jacopo Peri’s “Dafne,” the first opera, produced 
at the Corsi Palace, Italy. The Score, unforty 
nately, is lost. a 
1596—Nicolo Amati b. Cremona, Sept. 3. The great. 
est violin maker of this name, e 
1599—Luca Marenzio d. Rome, Italy, Aug. 22. 
1600—The second opera of Peri’s, “Burydice.,* 
formed at the wedding of Henry Tv . 
and Maria di Medici. This eas om eer etce 
publicly performed, me Opera 
The first Italian oratorio, “TL Anima e 
(The Body and Soul), by Cavalieri 
1599), produced. 
France b, Crema, Ttaly. 
opera singer of the Venetian school, 
1601—"The Triumphs of Orianna,” 
madrigals by English composer 
Queen Blizabeth, published, 
to the queen. 
1603—Philippe de Monte d. Vienna, July 4 
(To be continued, ) Hike 
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SCALE PLAYING. 


BY CHESTER R, FREEMAN, 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE BUSY 
TEACHER, 


BY W. I. GATES. 


Do not expect to be judged as a teacher by your 


knowledge. The teacher is judged by his fruit—his 
pupils. As the pupils play, so is the teaching, to a 


large extent. 


Do not allow irrelevant conversation to creep into 
the lesson hour. Confine your attention strictly to 
the lesson for its duration; after it is over give all 
the time you can afford to sociability. 


“One thing at a time” is an axiom of pedagogy. 
Stick to the: one thing in the lesson until it is care- 
fully explained and thoroughly understood. To jump 
from one thing to another, amplifying and impressing 
none, is an absolute waste of time. 


Stick to a piece till the desired point is gained. 


The finest test of a teacher’s ability is seen in how 
quickly he decides the remedy for a given defect, just 
as it is a test of a physician to make a quick and ac- 
curate diagnosis. 


The world grew up through Haydn and Mozart. 
As with the world, so with the individual. Don’t 
expect the child to jump into Beethoven and Schu- 
mann with understanding. He must first go through 
his earlier classics. The world was a child once and 
it is not unwise to follow its course of education. 


Do not be too much discouraged by the success of 
the quack. He is bound to exist. Eyen the State 
laws can’t drive him out of medicine. What hope, 
then, for music? Most of his pupils will find him out 
and leave him. 

What is the use of attempting to drive young people 
to four or five hours of practice a day? Once in a 
while there may be a pupil whom you can induce to 
do this, but is it just to the student? Ts it not ask- 
ing too much? I believe in the statement of William 
Mason, to the effect that he who cannot make an 
artist in three hours a day will never make one. 


That teacher who insists on an amount of work that 
interferes with the pupil’s physical development and 
health, does him a serious harm. Health first, music 
afterwards, should be the motto of the parent. But 
let the teacher direct all his admonitions toward close, 
hard application in a moderate amount of practicg 
time. Concentration of mind hurts no one if not too 
prolonged. 


The main idea of education is to give the student 
ability to handle the mental tools nature has given 
him. Facts are but a small part of education. Any 
fool can learn facts. Many a fool can manipulate 
figures and recite historical data; but did you ever 
know a fool to have good judgment? Consequently, 
it is the work of the music teacher to develop the 
pupil’s individuality. But give him a basis of judg- 
ment and precedent. 


The trend of hygienic advice is more and more toward 
open-air life. A man may burrow into his work to 
the point of forgetting there are such things as country 
and mountain and ocean and stream. That is one 
of the quickest ways to fossilize. The musician loves 
his work; consequently he is the very person to need 
the open air recreation to keep him, not from loving 
it, but from letting it bury him. That musician is 
wise who will devote an hour a day to some form 
of out-door life or sport. 


The greatest thing a teacher can do for a pupil 
is to assist him to think. The pupil who will not 
think can not be called a student. He comes to the 
teacher hoping that some day he may absorb ability 
through the pores of the skin. But mentality is not 
infectious. Ability is willed into existence, not caught 
like a disease. “As a man thinks, so is he.” 


The teacher who wishes success with children will 
be one who seeks short cuts and pleasant paths for 
them. It is an old saw that “there is no royal road 
to learning,” but we all know there are short cuts. 
Anything that makes study more pleasant is a short 
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cut, for humanity in general and children in particular 
make quicker progress when set at tasks they enjoy. 
Sugar coating the pill is a short cut toward getting 
it swallowed. 


Endow a business man with the enthusiasm, the 
perseverance, and the pertinacity which are of neces- 
sity distinguishing traits of any artistic performer, 
and he will be well along the high-road of success 
in his business. Yet the commercial man often turns 
up his nose at the artist, reckoning him but a dreamer 
and a dabbler at useless things. The teaching fra- 
ternity can do much toward rectifying this state of 
affairs and can assist the public to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the intense mental effort that produces the 
artist. 


By all means foster any latent talent for composi- 
tion you may find among your pupils. Not that they 
may get the idea of becoming great compose but 
as a means of self-development. The highest pleasure 
in art is that of creation and this can be fully en- 
joyed only when one has the necessary technique of 
composition. Consequently, urge the study of harmony 
and related subjects that what the pupil says on paper 
may be said grammatically, even though the state- 
ments are not weighty. 


While imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
and the teacher may be pardoned for feeling flattered 
by the imitation of the pupil, it is but just that the 
latter should be warned against the evils of copyism. 
For the first things the student copies aré the manner- 
isms of the teacher, the points, the things the teacher 
would be better without. “Don’t copy me, don’t 
copy anyone. Be yourself. Have an individuality— 
not offensive—of your own, but be no one’s echo,” 
should he your advice to your pupils. 


In your eagerness to interest pupils in their music 
do not attempt to decry the work of their school cur- 
riculum. One must admit there is lots of nonsense 
tacked on. to the public school work, fads of those 
who haye autocratic control of public education ; but 
with all that, the general education procured in the 
schools is more important than the musical and the 
teacher will do himself no harm to admit it. 


The source of all music is song. Song is the earliest 
form of musica] expression and will always remain 
its highest form. Other instruments are successful 
in, as they approximate the voice. Hence, the more 
the teacher can turn the attention of his students to 
singing, the better. And the nearer the player can 
approximate his tone to the singing tone. the further 
his advance toward artistic perfection. 


It is easily seen, then, that the means by which 
the pianist produces his tone must be given unvarying 
attention. Touch is the secret of tone. If the digital 
work be not productive of the singing tone, it de- 
generates into mere finger-show, a circus display on 
a small scale. With a good touch your pupils have 
the world before them: without it, whatever be their 
other musical acquirements, they will miss the spirit 
of the art. 


The teacher often forgets the duty he owes him- 
self—the duty to keep up a strong physique, a well- 
strung set of nerves, a mind stored with the news of 
the day and the latest writings on his art. Besides 
this he has a duty toward society, in a mild way, and 
that duty well repays for the time spent on it. It 
is rare that a teacher can fulfill these duties toward 
himself and teach more than four or five hours a day 
—though it is hard to set a figure that would suit 
all cases. 


An ideal way to get hold of pupils and their parents 
would be by means of “talks to parents,” showing 
them what effect careful study of good music may have 
on the lives of their children. Much of the con- 
ditions that are unsatisfactory in music teaching 
comes from the ignorance or carelessness of the 
parents. What can be expected of the child or youth 
in the matter of musical appreciation if he hears 
the subject slightingly treated at home? Happy is the 
teacher the parents of whose pupils assist him by 
requiring regular and thorough work and who appre- 
ciate the beauties of the classics. 
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MAKING A PIECE INTERESTING. 


BY EVA HIGGINS MARSH. 


WHEN trying one’s best to adapt a piece to a pupil’s 
needs and tastes, one sometimes fails in the latter 
particular and frequently loses the results desired in 
consequence. The task before the teacher then is 
to make the work interesting from an intellectual 
standpoint, rather than from an emotional, bringing 
to the study in hand an analysis of construction that 
will supply impetus for close application on the part 
of the student. 


There should be more than calling at- 
Thematic tention to the main theme and its recur- 
Study. rence, the sub-themes or episodes. The 
pupil can usually see those for himself. 
If he has been well taught or is ordinarily thoughtful, 
he will see the necessity of softening an accompaniment 
to bring out melody. Let him then study each theme 
hy itself to gain an idea of their relative importance. 
Let each be played in different ways, and decide which 
best fits the idea embodied there. Are all tones of equal 
importance? Is there a climax to each part? How 
can it be made most effective? Let the pupil answer 
these questions himself. This is to be found more by 
sketching the piece through, as it were, than in detailed 
practice. He will feel the most important part, that 
it is first anticipated, then left to stand out by itsalf, 
as it were, by careful shading from that point. 

How is the theme developed? An intelligent study 
of Bach helps one in recognizing in other works the 
method of imitation, which alone serves to bring 
variety, and meaning, too, to many an obscure passage. 

Is any definite feeling or mood expressed? Does it 
suggest anything aside from that in the fanciful title? 
How does it carry out the idea there expressed? A 
wise student looks beneath the surface ; he knows what 
he wants to bring out of a given piece, not alone by 
instinet but by study. Should we not avoid suggesting 
too much in detail for study, rather leaving the pupil in 
greater or less measure dependent on himself, to de- 
velop his own resources? 


Touch certainly plays an important part in 
the detail study of any piece. If we want 
different effects we do not employ the same 
method in each instance. Every staccato note is not 
as short as possible, be it quarter, eighth or sixteenth 
note. All ph s do not surely end equally short, 
nor are all chords of equal tone value. Theme notes 
marked staccato require different tone than a staccato 
passage, for instance. 

To bring from a group of notes played as a chord 
one tone predominating is often difficult of accomplish- 
ment, if the chord is not broken. Themes before un- 
seen, because unheard, spring up as if by magic and one 
feels like the small boy who said, “Why, you make 
easy things hard.” After all, doing easy things well 
is not always easy of accomplishment. 

Closely connected with touch is the study of rhythm 
and accents, which give a piece life and character, 
With our Leschetizky method, study of touches makes 
relative tones, values and accents. 


Touch. 


The relation of orchestral music and 

Orchestral piano-playing may not be appreciated by 

Music. the youag student, but the most intelli- 

gent pianists are those familiar with or- 

chestral musie and orchestral effects. To bring from 

the piano the sustained effects of the winds or the 

delicacy of the strings is a constant study in inter- 

pretation. Hear music, see it, play it, with this in 
mind. 

A student in our Teacher’s Certificate Class said to 
me, “There is one thing you do that I don’t under- 
stand. How do you know about the expression in a 
piece—when to play it loud, and when softer, and 
what parts to bring out, and this ‘tempo rubato?” 
Have I not answered this question here? Primarily 
expression is musical feeling, and one knows intuitively 
the interpretation that satisfies. But the young 
student will find that in studying an unfamiliar piece, 
mere cursory perusal will not bring true musical under- 
standing, even if aided by what is termed “tempera- 
ment.’ Study along lines herein suggested will mate- 


rially aid a pupil in “seeing what there is in a piece.” 


. 
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THE NECESSITY OF SYMPATHY 
IN TEACHING CHILDREN 


By MRS. 


HERMANN KOTZSCHMAR 


that any one, however lacking in musical culture, 

provided there is the ability to “read notes,” will 
answer to give a young child the first piano lessons, 
Never was there a more grievous mistake, or one 
fraught with more far-reaching, disastrous comse- 
quences. And yet in avoiding this Scylla, mothers 
too often fall into the deep waters of Charybdis by 
selecting a music teacher simply because she “plays 
beautifully.” The prospective instructress may lack 
every instinct of the born teacher, be incapable of 
laying a good foundation, wholly unable to impart 
what she knows, and still be a brilliant performer, 
though not a teacher. 

So much wise understanding of things musical goes 
to the making of the right teacher for children, and 
such general musical culture, such wealth of imagina- 
tion, that the ones who have probed deepest into the 
subject realize in a measure what it means to guide 
the little ones up the steep heights of music, and feel 
that the broadest knowledge, the highest consecration, 
too often falls sort of the requirements. 


ere is a widespread but most mistaken notion 


An Important Question. 


The first question that piano teachers should ask 
themselves before electing to act as counsellor and 
guide to young children is, Does child life appeal to 
me? Is there within me the needful patience, the 
tact, the wise judgment, the comprehension—in a word, 
tne sympathy which is the absolutely essential quali- 
fication teachers of the young must possess to be 
successful? 

The word “sympathy” has many definitions, and 
among those given is “fellow-feeling—the ability to 
put oneself in another’s place ;” so that “sympathy,” 
in its highest manifestation, is the fulfillment of the 
Golden Rule: but, like all other noble qualities, this 
one is subject to abuse, and, in some teachers, degener- 
ates into sentimentalism. For instance, there are 
teachers who “can not bear to correct the little ones ;” 
teachers who slip and slide over incorrect fingering, 
weak finger-joints, awkward playing movements, sooth- 
ing their conscience by whispering :—‘When the chil- 
dren are older they will be more careful. When their 
fingers are stronger they will curve them properly. 
By and by they will see for themselves how awkward 
it is to lift the shoulders,” etc. This is not the help- 
ful, strengthening sympathy I have in mind. True 
sympathy never means weak indulgence, overlooking 
of faults which later will rise to be the masters; but 
judicious correction, always accompanied by illustra- 
tion of the right way, and the means carefully shown 
by which the overcoming of the fault can be gained; 
and, above all, by the teacher constantly holding be- 
fore the child by her encouraging words her abso- 
lute, unswerving faith in the successful accomplish- 
ment of any task assigned. 

There is everything in the manner of correction. 
The teacher must make the child realize that she 
herself has been through the very difficulties that seem 
to them insurmountable. Take the weak fourth and 
fifth fingers: Where is the piano player who has 
not struggled mightily with these originally feeble 
members? Teachers of little children must come down 
from their lofty pedestal, and recalling their own 
early efforts, take the children into their confidence 
with “I know just how hard it is, for I could do no 
better when I began with my weak fingers, but, by 
working faithfully every day, before you hardly realize 
it, those fingers will work as well as the others.” 


TJudicious Encouragement. 


Encouragement to effort follows so closely on sym- 
pathy that a teacher who sympathizes can accomplish 
But it is not alone in the foundational 


wonders. 


work that the child must instinctively feel that 
“teacher” appreciates every difficulty and rejoices over 
every hard-won victory; but when the wonder and 
glory of tone begins to be developed, and the self rey- 
elations of the tone masters are unfolded to the 
child through wise and loving direction—think what 
bond is formed and strengthened between the eager, 
aspiring pupil and the sympathetic teacher! The 
teacher who is in sympathy with her pupil holds such 
a one not “for a year and a day,” but forever, 


An “Opera Party.” 


Through all the years of guidance, the one aim is 
to reach all sides of the child’s nature, and surely 
the social side is of great importance. To help de- 
velop this, frequent meé¢tings of all the pupils should 
be held. Little musical parties should be given where 
the children assume the characters in different operas, 
having become familiar with the stories during class 
work. So little expenditure of time and trouble is 
needed to draw teacher and pupils closer together, 
that one marvels that so few teachers consider this 
side of their work. It may be of interest for me to 
give a detailed account of one such gathering heid 
in my studio last June. The occasion was an “Opera 
Matinée.” Some thirty children came, each repre- 
senting an opera. Among the many different charac- 
ters wandered “Hansel” and “Gretel,” wearing 
wreaths of flowers on their heads and carrying small 
baskets of berries. There was “Madame Butterfly,” 
in gay kimona «nd hair arranged a la Japanese, Nate 
could mistake “The Bohemian Girl,” in scarlet skirt 
and striped bodice, while on arms and neck were 
bangles and chains innumerable. Words cannot ex- 
press the little ones’ delight, which shows how the 
very simplest means will amuse and instruct, ana 
leave an ineffaceable impression. 

One of the problems confronting the inexperienced 
teacher of young children is that of establishing at the 
same time a standard of work, and a basis of friend- 
ship or sympathy; and never must the latter conflict 
with the former, but invariably aid. 

The true teacher realizes that with her lieg the 
formulating influence which can never be lost, She 
seeks, while drilling in sign and symbol, to impress 
upon the child that back of these is that holy thin 
called music, which never is expressed by mere ia 
ity in “reading notes.” Not so much in words, but in 
what the teacher is in character, is the impress made 
upon the child, who feels this consciously and un- 
consciously. 

The one to whom the first musical train 
dren should be given is the one with the higl 
Such a one may not by any means have x 
highest attainment, but be assured the f. 
the musical journey have all been care: 
nothing short of accuracy, so far as she h, 
satisfy the teacher whose ideal is perfect 
teacher will have enthusiasm, and 
possibilities of childhood that nothing 
bined with a comprehension and sympa 
born. 
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The Formulative Years, 


Most keenly does the sympathetic 
that from seven to fifteen are the formulative « 
and that to have the training of Clase ieee 
period is the greatest of human responsibilities. we 
only is she alert to the mechanism of the hand a ae 
wondrous possibilities, the infinite beauty igh ey 
ety of tone to be produced—but greatest of all pe 
is her power to impart all this to the pupil ray 
her loving, sympathetic understanding of child oueA 
Not in set phrase above the little ones’ compreh Bee: 
but as one with the child, in simple story cree 
illustration, in living pictures, she breathes ihe ae 
lesson such power, such vivid faney, that drud, 3 $s 
‘unknown and the high goal is ever before the an "3 
version. The sympathetic teacher reaches the } ae 
music, and by it kindles the child’s life int Soa 
ending beauty and aspiration. ® Meyers 
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Wirn the beginning of the pedagogical season 
educational ideas are trotted out, along with a few 
choice hobbies for exploitation upon innGcont and un- 
ey ectines children, One of my most-beloved teachers 
Hen pebins It’s not hard to teach you anything, but 
i poimecuad difficult to get you to be interested 
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PRACTICAL MATTERS. 


HE following letter has been received, and con- 
tains a number of questions along very practi- 
cal lines, questions that doubtless every teach- 

er has to solve very often. 

I have taken “The Etude” now for nearly a 
year and find it most helpful. It has been 
of much assistance to me in my teaching, 
and I especially enjoy the “Round Table,” as 
well as the suggestions on teaching. One 
‘obtains new thoughts and ideas that would 
not easily be found in any other manner. Ir 
am now in need of a little information. 

1. Should a pupil in the third grade take 
pieces in the fourth or fifth grade? Som. 
pupils bring pieces to me in advance of the: 
technic, and seem to think that they can 
learn them, but I generally find that they 
cannot do justice to them. 

2. What can be done for pupils who de- 
sire to become fair players, but have not the 
time to devote to the necessary technical 
work? Can I do justice to them by allow- 
ing them to spend their time on pieces? 

8. How many grades are there in music? 
Some schools list their courses in ten grades. 
But I have failed to find any music quoted 
higher than the seventh grade. 

4. What can one do for a pupil who takes 
naturally to popular music, and can memor- 
ize it almost at sight, but finds it very diffi- 
cult to learn a lesson? 

5. Is it well to allow pupils to play popu- 
lar music, and should it ever be given as a 
lesson? I mean cake-walks, two-steps, etc. 
I find the music in “The Etude” very much 
to my taste. 

The use of pieces that are in advance of a pupil’s 
apparent ability, is sometimes harmful and sometimes 
decidedly beneficial. A counter-question to the first 
might be given as follows: If a student never at- 
tempted anything more difficult than his immediate 
capacity seemed to warrant, how could he ever make 
progress? -Should we not constantly assign tasks that 
are in advance of what he has already accomplished? 
To this we could answer yes, if he has accomplished 
his task, assuming this to be the mastery of the third 
grade, for example. And yet, have we not all learned 
that it is impossible to secure a student’s advance- 
ment by constantly assigning pieces that are more diffi- 
cult than any hitherto attempted. If this were not 
true, would it not be practicable to simply lay out a 
course which contained one or two pieces in each 
grade, the pupil completing his advancement at the 
end of the seventh grade by practicing each in suc- 
cession? But it has been learned by long experience 
that musical progress does not take care of itself in 
this apparently simple manner. On the contrary, it 
jg necessary to spend several months in each grade, 
practically going over the work of each again and 
again, until the muscular movements for each become 
approximately automatic. If this were not true, Tau- 
sig’s selection of fifty etudes from Cramer, for ex- 
ample, would represent as many grades. As a matter 
of fact they may nearly all be included in a single 
grade, the different technical features of which the 
pupil must thoroughly master before he is ready to 
go on. 

At certain stages of the practice, the pupil’s readi- 
ness for which must be determined by the teacher, he 
will be prepared to attempt tasks that are more diffi- 
cult, his success with which will show how thoroughly 
ved, and decide what 
Sometimes -a pupil will show 
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the ability to push along a little faster. 
teacher must be ever on the alert to discern and take 
advantage of every opportunity to urge the pupil on to 
higher work. Sometimes an ambitious pupil will set 
his heart on learning some piece which he has heard, 
and which is seemingly more difficult than his ability 
Often, in a case of this 
kind, his interest will be so keenly alive, and his de- 
sire of accomplishment so aroused, that he will work 
with a heroic energy and persistence, that will enable 
him to achieve an amount of work little short of re- 
markable. It is better, however, not to attempt many 
such feats, unless the pupil is a remarkably brilliant 
one. The average pupil is more apt to be discourage 
by a task that cannot be accomplished by an ordinary 
amount of labor. Some pupils never take kindly to 
pieces that cannot be learned with a small amount of 
exertion. It is a matter of common observation, that 
the world is full of people who do not like to work 
along any line, and will get along with the smallest 
possible amount of it, indeed will work hard to devise 
means of avoiding work. They like the fruits of ambi- 
tious toil, but do not want to work for them, and as 
a natural consequence, do not get them. They end by 
railing at the world in general for its favoritism. 

It is sometimes a good idea to let pupils learn cer- 
tain difficult pieces at a slow tempo. Then, after 
having dropped them for several months, they may 
again take them up and try to approximate the cor- 
rect tempo. ‘Take the Chopin Etudes for example. 
It is the custom of many famous -eachers to let the 
pupil go over them once without attempting the pre- 
seribed speed, but accustoming the hands and fingers 
to freedom of movement in them. 
even after a stil] longer wait, if necessary, a pupil 
will very likely be able to do them justice. The very 
best possible results come to pupils from this sort of 
review work, and it is applicable in all grades. I 
doubt, however, if it be advisable for a pupil to at- 
tempt a piece two grades in advance, as you suggest. 
When music is too far beyond a student’s reach, he is 
almost sure to practice it with stiffened muscles, which 
may do him irremediable injury. Nothing should ever 
be practiced faster than it can be played with a free 
and easy condition of the muscles of the hands and 
fingers. 

2. In cases of this sort, also, it will be necessary for 
the teacher to exercise his best judgment. What is 
the pupil’s object in studying, he must ask. If to 
become a musician and brilliant pianist, nothing short 
of the most rigorous training will do. But if it is 
only for the satisfaction of his own ambition to learn 
to play music of a moderate degree of difficulty for 
his own pleasure, a different course of instruction may 
be laid out, especially for a pupil with a limited 
amount of time for practice. But even such a student 
ean hardly avoid devoting a certain amount of his 
practice time to technical exercises, scales, arpeggios, 
ete. This is in reality condensed preparation for thou- 
sands of pieces, and is never time wasted. It may, 
however, be found necessary in a case of this kind to 
omit etude practice, and even so, much may be accom- 
plished if pieces are judiciously selected. Many of 
the sonatinas, and sonata ally those of Haydn 
and Mozart, contain passage work quite as valuable 
for technical practice:as etudes, and will be more in- 
teresting to the player when learned. Let these be 
alternated with pieces of a more salon-like character, 
and you will doubtless be able to hold your pupil’s in- 
terest, and at the same time insure his progress. A 
person may desire to acquire a moderate ability for 
playing, and still do that little well, with whom it is 
an absolute impossibility to find much time for prac- 
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tice. The motive of such a person is in every sense 
praiseworthy, and the teacher should endeavor to en- 
courage him in every possible way. When such stu- 
dents have acquired a fair amount of technic, the 
teacher should urge him to spend some of his time 
in learning to read quickly, especially during such 
periods as he is not continuing his lessons. Many 
fairly good players are deprived of securing the pleas- 
ure they otherwise might gain, by the length of time 
it takes them to decipher the notes. A compara- 
tively small amount of work well directed will im- 
prove one very much along this line. 

8. The majority of teachers recognize ten grades, and 
most graded catalogues are listed on this system, al- 
though some prominent teachers haye attempted to 
establish a grading or the scale of seven. Ten seems 
to very adequately answer every purpose however. One 
point you must not forget to consider, however—all 
grading is done on the supposition that a player has 
equally developed his technical facility along all lines. 
Players in certain grades, not realizing this, often won- 
der why some pieces listed in the same grade seem so 
much more difficult for them. Players who are weak 
at any one point, double thirds for example, will find 
a piece introducing such work, from one to two grades 
in advance of his ability. 

4, This question has been partially answered in 
the preceding remarks. What is the student’s aim in 
studying ntusic? Does he or she aspire to anything 
nigher than the class of music you specify? If so 
you will have to take every pains to show what are 
the responsibilities connected with learning to play 
good music. If desirous of becoming a musician, show 
the impossibility of even taking a moderate stand 
in the profession unless willing to work like those 
who have already become representative in the com- 
munity, and the necessity of learning to play and 
understand that which the musician thinks of as 
music. Select a good class of music, but not too 
far in advance of what the pupil is able to conceive, 
and gradually raise the standard as you see progress 
is being made, until finally you may be rewarded by 
developing an excellent taste in your otherwise diffi- 
cult pupil. 

5. There are many teachers, good, conscientious 
musicians, too, who are obliged to labor in commu- 
nities where the people are largely uneducated and 
totally incapable of grasping anything above a very 
low musical level, and who find it necessary to do 
the very thing you suggest, disagreeable though it 
be, in order to get any hold upon their constituents. 
People can only be elevated from such musical depths 
at a very slow rate of speed. Mix with their popu- 
lar things music of a gradually higher grade of 
artistic value, although of not too great contrast at 
first, and perhaps in time you may succeed in de- 
veloping their musical taste in a considerable de- 
gree. But with such a class of people, to take away 
from them the musie they like at one fell swoop 
would only result in discouraging them completely, 
and cause them to give up their study, or seek what 
would seem to them to be a more obliging teacher. 
Cases have come under my observation, in which an 
honest de to learn was completely crushed by 
the teacher insisting on a class of music that was 
totally incomprehensible to the student. There are a 
series of steps in the ladder of musical appreciation, 
Some may be talented enough to skip over some of 
these steps, and arrive quickly, but the average man 
is obliged to take them one by one. 

Tue Erupe is glad that you like the selection of 
music printed in its pages. But have you noticed 
that the selection is made exactly on the same prin- 
ciple that I have outlined in the foregoing paragraph? 
Tur Wrupe is one of the most extensive, comprehen- 
sive and conscientious teachers in the land, and gives 
pieces, you will observe, from which selections may 
be made that will suit all classes of its pupils. The 
Bach lover would doubtless like more from that com- 
poser. But there are others who do not yet care so 
much for Bach, although they may grow to like him 
better Iater, and hence music is also inserted that 
will satisfy their needs. If they should be com- 
pletely ignored, how much of a hold upon them do 
you think Tue Erupe would be able to gain? 

The following letter is a little out of the range of 
the Round TaBLr’s line, but I answer it to the best 
of my ability. 


(Continued on page 830.) 
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FH are reliably informed that there is no occa- 
sion for anticipating a disastrous national 
financial panic. The teacher may feel reas- 
sured that there is nothing coming likely to disturb 
business conditions and interfere with the season’s suc- 
cess. In cases of genuine business depression all art- 
workers must suffer for awhile. Many wealthy people, 
who haye not yet been educated to correctly appreciate 
the true educational importance of music, are inclined 
to look upon it as a luxury, and with the first tighten- 
ing of the purse strings the music lessons are stopped 
as a means of economy. Parents guilty of this mis- 
take would never dream of taking their children out 
of school during times of financial depression. But 
they do not know that the greatest educators of all 
times have laid great stress upon the importance of 
music in mental development and character building. 
Tur Erupe has frequent articles upon this subject 
and the wise teacher is the one who sends marked 
copies to parents with letters urging them to read 
such articles. This will tend to place the matter in 
the proper light, and should “hard times” come again 
at some time in the future the parents will be less 
liable to cut off the music lessons without thought. 
The financial flurry which occurred in the latter 
part of October was confined almost entirely to New 
York City, and was due largely to some stock gambling 
transactions, of the kind which blot our whole finan- 
cial system. A few foolish people lost their faith and 
the banks were obliged to close for the time being uniil 
public confidence was restored. The rest of our great 
country hardly felt the occurrence in any way. There 
was apparently plenty of money and plenty of pros- 
perity throughout the land. New York, which has a 
way of thinking that it wags the universe, woke up 
to the fact that the universe was getting along very 
nicely indeed without it. It is not likely that the 
affair will affect the business of the music teacher in 
any way. 


AST Christmas a musician in a great city fol- 
L lowed a plan that we heartily recommend to 
all of our readers. He had a large class of 

pupils and during previous years he had received many 
little Christmas remembrances. These gifts ran from 
simple post-cards to some very costly presents. But 
the gifts taken by themselves were usually some very 
dispensable objects—things one can very well do with- 
out—in other words, the usual Christmas gift. Sep- 
avately they amounted to very little indeed, but the 
gifts as a whole represented a considerable outlay of 
money and crude expression of the Christmas spirit. 
It oceurred to him that this sum could be spent in 
a manner that would give him far greater satisfaction 
and pleasure and at the same time bring joy to the 


heart of some one in need. 
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merry Christmas. 


He accordingly issued a mimeographed announee- 
ment, some days before Christmas, that he and his 
wife earnestly requested their pupils not to give them 
any Christmas presents, but to contribute anonymous} y 
to a fund that they had determined to establish with 
the money they had usually devoted to buying Christ- 
mas presents. The money received, it wag explained 
was to go to assist an aged lady in great need, The 
identity of the lady was not made known, Money 
came pouring in from everywhere and the sum soon 
reached very unexpected proportions. 

Christmas morning came and the smile of } 
ness that shone from the face of the little lady upon 
whom misfortune had looked so long must have gone 
home through some marvelous wireless method to 
everyone who had contributed to what the musician 
called the “Christmas Cheer” fund. If all the teachers 
who read this should start a “Christmas Cheer” faita 
this year, just think how many dollars could be di- 
verted from dust-catching, useless bric-a-brac to the 
real purpose of Christmas. : 
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Another good plan for musicians who w: 
their good will to the Christmas celebration ig the 
of forming a little concert company of congenial ot 
unteers fo give Christmas entertainments at Homes 
for the Aged, Orphan Asylums, Hospitals, Prisons, ae 

In doing this it must be remembered that aaacre 
is all-essential. There should be a good pianist, 9 vad 
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When the first clear voice of the belfry rin; 
Christmas morning air, [et us rise within ours: 
of the significance of the Christmas spirit, | 
born Jew of Nazareth to imbuc this festival 
rifice, and to teach us that there is far great 

It is the special mission of all art- 
power to contribute to the world a kind of wealth ‘beside w! 
of the plutocrat seen paltry. The glorious Christmas. 
portunity for the musician to carry his tribute to those 

What shall be your frankincense and myrrh? 

It might be a little song to carry some 
days of youth, when the argosies were all i 
hope, all joy, all love; it might be a soothing 
violin to ease the pain and mental anguish 
some happy little tune, played for the dear litt 
‘to make them forget, if only for a few mo 
Christmas—of all days in the year—without 

Come—d¢o not let us fall into the venal 
an orgie of cheap tinsel and great gourmand} 
filled with the jovial spirit of the day, 
privilege of musicians to give certain gifts, 
barred vaults of the multi-millionaire, ‘ 
attain happiness is through making others happy 
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To the Rev. J. N. Elliott, D.D. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Muscatine, Lorca 
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MENT OF THE RESOURCES 
a chloe THE VOICE. 


BY F. W. WODELL. 
Tis highly desirable that all possible power of tone 
be developed in every voice ; always Deon bat 
the quality of tone is good. A voice of ae ne 
ity, even when of smal! calibre, makes a favorabl A 
pression. When the voice is large, as well a 
quality, the impression is so much the more Pp er 
Modern auditoriums and modern music usually 
for voices of considerable power. spoattteaette 
In order to secure a pure quality of eae aa 
is necessary to secure artistic breath Gea ee 
freedom of the parts which makes “open Rare 
sible, and indeed, freedom from rigidity 
the body. 
Breaptn or TONE. 


e reing’”’ the 
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Teachers are very properly mphasize the nega- 


voice. But some of them overe ; nly 
tive, conservative side of vocal study. | ead aul jad 
of holding back breath, not of using it Ww. danger that 
energy, In this way there is certainly no ety 
the voice will be injured, and there 1S ae which 
be a development of a sweet, pure, eae nt effective. 
is pleasant to listen to, and to ieee vaath and in- 
But this tone often lacks a desirable Laie stir the 
tensity—those qualities which s° DOW EE time when 
emotions of mankind. ‘There should come al nega- 
the pupil is ready, upon the basis of the ite Yay. 
tive, conservative work he has been So ee aal study. 
take a more positive, aggressive type send out the 
A time when he should be encouraged a great slow- 
singing breath with energy; 8 we ie yoice in re 
ness, and to develop the resources of hi 
gard to volume and resonance. rts of the 
When the pupil is taught to ge? ane yompenr 
vocal instruments and then g0 onward a with energy 
tion of the power to send out ae ian and pharynx; 
and slowness; to skilfully expand ches of the chest, 
to bring into full play the resonanc’ vill grow in 
throat, mouth, face and head, 
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Fe ’ and in intensity-carty 
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ing power. 
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there should be (and there are by ov 
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ED cine ott i eee a fe that on which 
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he may expect a sudden and O°" sees 
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scale, Yet some of them persist 17 fi 
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serious mistake, for if the mind 1s fu oe ee 
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marked register changes in the scale.” It is well- 
known to serious students of the singing voice that 
yocal physiologists are hopelessly divided on this very 
question of the registers. Some hold that there are 
two registers, others three, and yet others five. The 
writer is strongly inclined to the opinion that there 
is a “register” for every change of pitch; meaning that 
there is a change in the condition of the vocal chords 
and of the resonance chambers with every semitone as 
the singer vocalizes up and down the scale. What- 
ever may be the facts from the standpoint of the physi- 
ologist, as a matter of practical importance in teach- 
ing, the writer is certain that when breath control, 
freedom of the vocal instrument, and location of sec- 
ondary vibration or resonance are correctly taught, 
“register changes,” whatever their number and charac- 
ter, are brought about automatically—the singer is un- 
conscious of them. There are no “breaks,” the scale 
js even, and the voice is rich in color, and further col- 
orable for the purpose of artistic expression. 

When there is an ugly “break” in the voice, and the 
upward scale is therefore uneven, the cause is bad 
tone production, beginning at a pitch below the point 
where the “break” appears. If a man sings a high 
tone in such a blatant manner that the “register” 
teacher tells him that he is singing “too open,” let 
him take it, as a reminder, not that on that pitch he 
must make special adjustment of larynx, tongue or 
pharynx, or press his tone “into his face,” or “behind 
the bridge of the nose,” or do something special in 
order to “cover” up the tonal deformity, at the same 


time distorting the vowel. Let him, instead, critically 


examine his control of the breath, the freedom of the 
tongue, jaw and neck, and his location of vibra- 
tion, from, a pitch considerably below the pitch upon 
which the “too open” tone was remarked, and let him 
sing rightly from the lower tone up to that point. 
He will then find, if he retains correct conditions 
as to the control of the breath, freedom of the parts, 
and location of resonance, that there is no sudden ap- 
pearance, at the higher pitch, of a blatant, noisy “too 
open” tone. If it suits the teachers who tea regis- 
ters, or the “covering” of tone, we are perfectly will- 
ing to say that the pupil has now sung a “covered” 
tone from the lowest to the highest note, if by this is 
meant that hé has sung the upward passage through- 
out with ease, good quality and an even scale, In such 
ease there is no objection to calling his tone “covered,” 
or “open,” or a mixture of the two, or by any name 
whatever that may be favored. The point is, he has 
now ease of production, good quality, an even scale, 
freedom in pronunciation. 


REMEDYING Breaxs. 


One of the best means to cure pupils who have been 
taught to look for “yegister changes” or “breaks” 
at certain specified pitches, is to give them much 
downward work on scales and arpeggi, omitting up- 
ward work for a time, and using a weight of tone 
which is the natural weight of the voice, inclining to 
a light rather than a heavy sound. If the objection 
be raised that such training would be likely to leaye 
the voice of one color throughout, and that of the 
lighter hue, Jacking in depth and richness, the 
answer is that in such cases the first thing to do is to 
remove from the mind all idea of effort in the act of 
singing. Students ‘usually at first hold the idea that 
to sing upward involves muscular effort—effort of the 
sort employed in mounting a stair or lifting a weight— 
one that increases with each moment and with each 
ascending pitch. They do not feel thus when singing 
downward, and it is easier for them to keep correct 
conditions of breath control and freedom of the in- 
strument when vocalizing downward scales and ar- 
an when singing upward. After a while the 
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throat becomes used to this apparently effortless type 
of tone production, and the pupil may be allowed te 
sing downward from a given pitch and back again, 
retaining absolutely the same conditions. Now the 
thought of “breaks” and “registers” disappears, and 
the ugly “quacks” at certain pitches disappear also. 

As the pupil proceeds with his studies, and ac- 
quires greater skill in the management of the breath, 
and in the location and development of vibration, the 
register changes, whatever they are, take care of 
themselves, the voice grows more and more full of 
color, of a richer texture, retaining the evenness of 
scale. In many cases, where the pupil is young and 
has had no training, there is no sign of “break” or 
sudden register change. In such cases all that is 
necessary is to avoid the introduction of the subject 
of “registers” or “breaks,” and proceed carefully to 
train the pupil to sing upon the breath, with freedom 
of the parts of the instrument, with smiling or easy 
face, and follow this with intelligent study of the 
location and development of secondary vibration, or 
resonance. In this way all the resources of the voice 
as to good, pure quality, variety of tone color, power 
and compass, with evenness of scale, may gradually be 
developed. 

The developing of volume and resonance is one of 
the most interesting stages of a pupil’s progress. It 
is also one of the most dangerous. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that underneath all the at- 
tempts to gain in tonal power, there must ever be the 
determination to accept no tone as satisfactory, no 
matter how large, dramatic, stirring it seems to be, 
if it is not at the same time pure, absolutely true in 
intonation and blendable in quality. 

It is only too easy to make so much of exercises for 
developing facial resonance, over-emphasizing them, as 
that the higher overtones are brought into too great 
prominence, and the tone, though bright, and having 
a certain sort of carrying power, is really superficial, 
without depth, lacking in richness of color, and some- 
times indeed, distinctly nasal. 


EXPANDING THE PHARYNX. 


Again, if the idea of expanding the pharynx as a 
means of increasing volume and gaining a certain 
sort of resonance is over-emphasized, the tone is likely 
to become hollow, and lack carrying power. More- 
over, there is in such cases more or less difficulty in 
securing a free delivery of the upper tones of the 
voice. 

When the voice is used naturally—that is, without 
“forcing”—and with skill, the resonances vary with 
the pitch as to their predominance. Hence it is a 
mistake to fix upon one resonance as that which 
shall be held in mind throughout the compass—to fix 
upon one point as a tone-focus for all tones at all 
pitches. This habit, or method, robs some tones of 
their proper fullness, thickens others, and sometimes 
prevents the development of the true “head” tone in 
the highest range of the woman’s yoice. True it js 
that some singers who use but one focal point of reso- 
nance are able to reach high pitches, to vocalize 
with fluency, and to produce more or less brilliant 
sounds, but their tones at high pitches usually lack 
the smooth, rippling, flute-like quality belonging to the 
true “head” voice, and almost always sound a little 
sharp, though perhaps not actually off the pitch. 
These voices, though to a degree satisfactory in solo 
work, will not blend, and are therefore a failure so 
far as fine ensemble singing is concerned. The high 
tones in such cases have had forced into them a 
resonance belonging to the middle, or upper-middle 
range, whereas their true resonance is that of the 
“head.” 

Tue Foca Pornr. 


The focal point for tone, as regards securing the 
proper resonance, moves constantly with the variation 
of pitch and power. Proceeding in the woman's voice’ 
from the lowest tone upward, there is at first a ecom- 
bined vibration or resonance of the mouth, throat and 
upper chest. Gradually, as the pitch rises, the sen- 
sation of vibration in the chest becomes weaker until 
it disappears, and the vibration or resonance is then 
one of the upper front mouth, and somewhat of 
the face. As the pitch continues to rise, the sensation 
of vibration works upward in the face and backward 
along the upper teeth and cheekbones—a combined 
mouth and face resonance. Gradually the sensation 
of mouth and facial vibration weakens, and in the 
higher range the resonance is felt in the back of the 
head, rising finally to the top of the head. On those 
highest tones there is no sensation of vibration in the 
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face (or on the forehead) and though they are emitted 
from the mouth, the sensation of vibration in the 
mouth is very faint, and at times, or in individual 
cases, apparently absent. These high “head” tones, 
however, should be thought of as curving over into the 
mouth; otherwise there is danger of the production 
of a false, ‘‘smothered” type of head tone. 


POINTS OF VIBRATION. 


The very lowest tones, except in the case of the 
lightest soprano voices, will always have associated 
with them a sensation of vibration in the upper chest; 
and the very highest tones will always have associated 
with them a sensation of vibration in the upper back 
and top head. Between the two extremes, there is 
no fixed pitch at which one resonance suddenly ap- 
pears or disappears. What can safely be said is that 
in singing upward women should look for the gradual 
weakening of the vibration in the chest, from pitch to 
pitch, until it has disappeared, certainly by the time 
(first line treble staff) is reached; it may disappear 
earlier than that note. In light voices it may not he 
present on any tones. Similarly, the “head” tone 
sensation, when singing upward, may be looked for 
to advantage, in studies, quite comparatively low in 
the scale, as on B-flat, or A. It may always be ex- 
pected to appear by the time B-flat or W-natural is 
reached. The loss of the sensation of vibration in the 
chest will occur sooner, in singing upward, the less 
the force used; likewise, the sensation of vibration in 
the “head” will appear the sooner the less the force 
used. So that within limits the location of vibration 
is a question of the use of power as well as of change 
of pitch. 

It remains for the skillful teacher to diagnose a 
voice, and by his knowledge of tone to determine what 
are its present characteristic resonances, what re- 
sonance needs modification, or in what resonance it is 
deficient, and to carry on his work of voice training 
accordingly. When a voice has been properly trained, 
it will show a combination of resonances which, so far 
as is permitted by natural limitations, will give an 
even, rich scale. It will then be a fine, plastic 
medium, which can be yet further colored for specially 
expressive purposes, according to the skill and feeling 
of the singer. 


THE YOUNG VOICE. 


AIL vocal instructors of experience know how 
troublesome is the voice of one, who has for a long 
time sung without instruction, and with more force 
than should be properly exerted. It takes much pa- 
tience upon the part of both teacher and pupil to re- 
store natural conditions, as must be done ere the 
artistie development of the voice can be proceeded 
with. 

Beauty In THE CHILD VoIce. 


The voices of young children are more often of 
beautiful quality than many people imagine. A large 
group of children of both sexes, of from eight to four- 
teen years of age, coming from the homes of working 
people, were given some simple instructions, quite 
non-technical in their character, and soon exhibited 
tones of very beautiful quality, and a range upward 
that was quite remarkable. They were given light 
calisthenies—a few exercises with the arms, without 
apparatus—which in themselves increased lung capac- 
ity, or in other words, developed unconscious deeper 
breathing. The general instruction was to sing “softly 
and sweetly,” and the young people were made to feel 
that all the exercises and songs were so much “play,” 
so that there was always a smile in the sound. There 
was a careful choice of words and music, so that both 
belonged to the child-life, although there was no 
“coming down’ to the child. The music was worthy 
and the poetry also, in subject and treatment. Result 
—Sseventy-five of these young people sang in public to 
the accompaniment of a small orchestra of skillfully 
played stringed instruments, so beautifully that they 
divided the honors with a celebrated soprano soloist 
who appeared on the same occasion. Of a class of 
girls, eleven in all, from ten to fifteen years of age. 
trained in the same way, three afterward made a 
serious study of singing and became successful pro- 
fessional singers. These came to their professors with 
the bloom of youth still upon their voices, and with 
no bad vocal habits to unlearn. Moreover they had 
gained much in their appreciation of tone quality and 
musical phrasing. The work of the professional private 
instructor was therefore in these cases, much less 
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arduous than usual, and the progress of these pupils 
was correspondingly more rapid than ordinarily is the 
ease. 

Susrainep Tones UNDESIRABLE, 


It would therefore seem wise for vocal teachers to do 
all possible, through the local press, in conversation 
with parents and school principals, and in other ways, 
to emphasize the great value of these young, fresh 
voices, and to prevent the injudicious use of the same 
at home, in the Sunday School and in the publie 
schools. Young people should not be asked to sustain 
the long, loud phrases at high pitches found in some 
of the cantatas and oratorios used at High School 
concerts. ‘They are not physically prepared to properly 
deliver the choruses of such works, to y nothing of 
the lack of musical appreciation necessary to their 
adequate interpretation. Many a young soprano yoice 
has been injured in school work because, haying a 
good ear for music, the young girl has been asked to 
sing alto, as there was a dearth of natural yoices for 
the part. And the High School tenor-‘and bass—what 
can they be expected to do with the music of Haydn’s 
“Creation,” for instance? They can reach the pitches, 
perhaps, but if with any power (save in exceptional 
instances), there is certain to be “forcing” of tho 
tones. 

Possibly something could be done to conserve the 
freshness and beauty of the young voices still in tho 
High Schools, if good vocal teachers would give them 
an opportunity to meet in very small classes on Satur- 
day for an hour's work. Not for serious technical 
study, but simply to practice light breathing exercises, 
and sing, with attention to easy, clear, sweet tone and 
distinctness of enunciation, good music especially 
adapted to their vocal powers and progress in musical 
appreciation. Later on these young people, having 
passed through the High School, would be the hest sort 
of material for the professor in his work of developing 
artistie singers for the profession, as well ag for 
private life. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL IN GRAND OPERA, 


Mr. Oscar HAMMERSTEIN, proprietor and manager 
of The Manhattan Grand Opera House, New York ne 
proven, by his phenomenal success in the first ae 
with that remarkable enterprise, that he ig one of ti 
shrewdest and cleverest observers and workers in 4 2 
operatic field. In the course of a recent interyj 
with a representative of the New York Times Mr 
Hammerstein placed himself on record as to his a 
periences with ambitious American girls who ane re 
sing in Grand Opera. Among other things of = nt to 
singers he said: - 2 value to 

“T am a dreamer when I’m not busy, and one 
dreams was that IT would help American talent of my 
on. I soon found I would have plenty of oppo: fe set 

“Ambitious girls? There are thousands a Unity, 
here—girls who have spent five or ey 
studying for a career and dreaming of 4 
they would step into the shoes of Melb, 
that almost every music teacher in New York } 
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he time when 
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“Imagine having a young woman cone 
letting you know she has all her iépas: i 
what you say and do. She has Studied for 
her teachers and paid her $5 for ey 
Your heart is moved by what she 
sent to hear her. She walks on th 
stage, mind you, with no orchestra, no aie 
people out front, and she hag not Ake eeu ‘ 
fore you have a picture in your mina tee st 
would do if she were to try to ene ae of wh 
formance. Ten chances to one she: & regu] 
or fall down, or mix things up and 
laugh. You know she is on str 
is more she feels it. She hag not 
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ound up in 
years un¢ 
ery halt 
say: 


dor 


eps be. 
at she 


She sin 
has a beautiful voice—but you kn, 
She needs experience, needs to Tea 
“Tmagine another girl who has be 
years at great sacrifices to hep famaity. 
temperament in her face and hear i¢ ae ZOU gon the 
she speaks, and you feel certain th ler Voicg when 
quickly what to do. She gety i, me ‘She can Q 
that some charlatan has been tases sing, 
years and telling her she ing her my 


§ has a gy ° 
plain jolly—and that she has ar a 


t™ much, 


uture—; 
oe UU 
Voice oy ta 
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has, it has been trained so badly 
Now I hear a yoice only in 
woman comes to me I alw 


she cannot use it. 

an extreme case. If a 
try to listen. In a 
she has the idea of being 
she has not the real soul 


minute I can tell, If I see 
a Melba all at onee, if L see 
of an artist I find I am too busy. But among the 
Hondteds come a few wnom I can netognize at ome as 
eb e peal ability—with brains and heart working 
ne ieaea Te fn ideal—and then Lam always ready 
heart. When I aa allo voice to balance the head and 
“Do I offer tl ind such I make them an offer. 

got all over ¢} rem prima donna parts? No, I have 
chorus. Most “7s oe They get offers for the 
down here Miaeae jem go away insulted. Many come 
singing opera « he idea that they-have learned enough 
they maed eee next to a piano and that all 
ill and then they ecg int fot some prima donna to get 

ney can go on and do the singing in her 


place. Some of th f 
; . 0 hem feel that j 4 
descension to sing in small parts. es 
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But there are 
to take my offer 


THE Cuorus. 


oy sirls who have sense enough 
ones that will get oF the chorus, and they are the 
*t what opportunity there is, Some of 


those who ww < 
ere with nm SSE serecsis 
the experience with tert oo had gone through 
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ea ing rooms and know just what to 
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Most of them laugh about it 
Months to teach them the rudi- 
@ lot to lea re Season began they found 
brought from nae the experienced chorus 
Right ee es thankful that they had the 
Ta next . them are to have a real 
m all d year. Mr, Campanini and 
hed ang Saene the season, and those 
tunity next on their aptitude are te 
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ahaa these We expect in time 
compelled jae But even the brightest 
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“It voices wonderfully, and 
fore audiences and not be 
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'€ justice. The 


structor is a strong-minded, strong willed woman—a 
“driver.” No excuses will avail in her studio. Girls 
are too “fussy” anyway. They must be made to do 
their work. “Sing it again.” ““Bah—such stu- 
pidity. Have I not told you again and again to sing 
in this way (illustrating), not with that thin, wob- 
bly tone?” Madam’s voice rises almost to a shout as 
she marches up and down the studio before the tremb- 
ling pupil, while the accompanist at the piano shrugs 
her shoulders and asks herself whether Madam was 
out late at the Opera and so lost her sleep. And this 
is called “teaching.” Overdrawn, say you? No 
American girl would stand that sort of thing for a 
moment? Are you sure of that? Certain that no 
alleged teaching of this type goes on in American 
studios? Quite sure you have never done anything 
in the least bordering upon it yourself? 


Quier SysTEMATIC TEACHING. 


As a matter of fact there is no real teaching in 
such work. The skilful teacher never shrieks or 
shouts instructions. ‘To do so is to make a confession 
of weakness. The real teacher goes about his work 
systematically, calmly, quietly. He takes note of the 
emotional temperature as soon as the pupil enters 
the studio, and governs himself accordingly. There 
is a smile and a pleasant word at the beginning of the 
lesson and at the end thereof. Not flattery, but en- 
couragement, administered with judgment, is what 
is needed by the majority of pupils. Eyen when 
adverse criticism has to be maae, much of its value to 
the pupil deper.ds upon whether it is so administered as 
that he leaves with the feeling that he has been re- 
ceiving counsel from a wise friend, who has his inter- 
est at heart, and really wants to see him succeed. 

A good vocal teacher has to be much more than a 
singer, and musician; he must be skilful in handling 
people, and in particular in discerning the first symp- 
toms of an attack of “nerves” and managing the work 
of the hour accordingly, so that so far as possible, the 
disturbed mind ‘may be calmed, lost confidence re- 
stored, and the stock of courage renewed. Then the 
pupil can go forward with renewed hope for a suc- 
cessful issue of her plans and purposes. 


THINK IT OUT. 


THE vocal teacher owes it to himself, as well as to 
his pupils, to avoid routine work. As the physician 
makes a particular study of each patient, so the vocal 
teacher makes a particular study of the physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and musical condition of each pupil, 
and adapts his instruction to the special needs of each 
case. It is true that all yocal instruction which 
brings satisfactory artistic results is based upon 
the same principles, but the skill of the teacher is 
shown in his ability to diagnose correctly each case 
as it presents itself, and to give just the instruction 
needed, and nothing else. 

A printed book of exercises has no value except 
there be wisdom and intelligence back of it in its 
use. The well-equipped teacher knows what are the 
fundamental principles cf voice-production, and relates 
each exercise to one or more of those principles. He 
understands the purpose of each exercise, its reason 
for existence, just why that particular exercise was 
devised, and therefore is in a position to make a 
wise use of the same. A given pupil may have need 
of more work according to one of the fundamental 
principles than in regerd to another of those princi- 
Phe well-posted instructor can select just the 
-o based upon the particular principle 


ples. 
exercises which ar 
indicated, and use thein to advantage. 
ADAPTING EXERCISES. 
The make-up and special needs of the pupil are the 


problem. 
The teacl 
have work in regard to the taki 
of the breath for singing? Or s je givel 
exercises to free his body from rigidity. Again, is it 
not: better that he first be given tone work—asked to 
emit and sustain tone, with his mind fixed upon the 
points of good quality and steadiness. Shall this ne 
ginner have rapid seate work, and if so, upward or 
downward, or both? Or shall he first take arpeggi. 
Shall he begin with syllables, or with vowels; and if 
the latter, with which vowel, and why? Shall the 
beginner practise first singing on @ level, or upward, 
or downward? Shall he begin with attack upon the 
vowel, or with a consonant, say L, before the vowel? 
These are some of the questions which may he 
asked in regard to beginning work with a new pupil. 


her must think it out, Shall this one first 
ng and artistic use 
hall he be given 
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It is fox the teacher to think the problem out. The 
pupil pays the teacher for his knowledge, and his 
skill in imparting that knowledge. 

It is not the number of exercises practised that 
counts; it is the knowledge back of the choice of 
exercises, and the thought put into the manner in 
which they are practised that make for progress. 


CHORAL SINGING FOR VOCAL STUDENTS. 

AMERICAN singers would do well to take up ine 
study of fine choral work under competent directors. 
whenever the opportunity offers. Of course, it is 
understood that the vocal student who is yet in the 
early stage of his study, when his voice is unruly, 
and there is danger of “forcing” 


or otherwise misus- 
ing his organ, should not go into a chorus choir or 
choral club. He must be guided by his instructor, or 
by his own common sense as to when it will be safe 
for him to undertake to sing in such organizations. 

In passing it may be said that many teachers of 
singing make the mistake of refusing to allow their 
pupils at any stage to take part in a choral work as 
a member of the chorus, and this in face of the fact 
that many of the greatest singers the world has 
known have come up from the ranks of the chorus. 
This is going to an extreme in the matter. 


Conpucrors SuouLtp Have VocaL EXrertence. 


But there are choruses and choruses, and conduc- 
tors and conductors. ‘The possessor of a good voice 
ought not to work under a conductor who, through 
ignorance of the powers and limitations of the human 
yoice, asks more from his singers than he ought to 
do, in the way of powerful tones or dramatic effects. 
Again, when a young singer has a good voice, and is 
very imitative, and is not yet sufficiently grounded in 
a good method to have made it “second nature,” it 
is unwise for him to join any club where the voices 
are of a very inferior quality. He will imitate the 
undesirable voice-quality and inartistic style of those 
with whom he is associated. 

Given a conductor who really knows the voice, and 
an organization made up of singers who have at least 
a moderate knowledge of how to sing, and voices of 
fairly good quality and there is much good to be got- 
ten out of the rehearsals by every young singer. The 
choralist learns to phrase, to sing with artistic varia- 
tions of power, to pay attention to intonation and 
enunciation, to exhibit the refinements which go to help 
make up what is known as “good style” in delivery. 
Singing in a quartet choir will not do all that singing 
in a chorus will do for the benefit of the young singer, 
because the repertoire of the quartet is nec arily 
limited. They cannot undertake those larger, grander 
forms of composition, written for the chorus, and sing- 
ing in which brings so much elevation and satisfac- 
tion to the sensitive musical soul. 


GRAND OPERA SINGERS AS MODELS. 


To the average young vocal student the Grand 
Opera singer of the first rank is a being but a little 
lower than the angels, and therefore to be, in a sense, 
worshipped. If any singers are to be looked upon as 
showing the perfection of tone production and style 
in singing, say these students, surely it must be 
these great ones of the Opera. 

Alas, it is not always so. 

There are few singers in Grand Opera who are 
to be unreservedly commended as models of tone pro- 
duction and style. The Song Recital, with its bare 
platform, grand piano instead of orchestra, absence of 
stage scenery, lights and color, and a program of 
g-classies, by Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Franz 
and Brahms, and including Richard Strauss, Wolff, 
MacDowell, and others of the moderns who might be 
mentioned, is a far greater test of a singer’s tone pro- 
duction and yocal artistry than is the singing of a 
role in Grand Opera. Madame Sembrich is one of the 
comparatively few who can successfully pass that test. 
Only recently Miss Farrar, who has marked gifts for 
operatic work, sang in Berlin in Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, and a most discriminating and kindly pro- 
fessional critic, herself an American, said of her sing- 
ing: “Tt is always to he deplored when an artist of 
Farrar’s undeniable gifts is so little concerned about 
the future of her voice as to do violence to it by fore- 
ing it into an unnatural register.” And there 
others among the artists of the Grand Opera, great 
singers though they be, who on occasion forget them- 
selves, do inartistic things and for the moment abuse 
their vocal powers. 
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A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 

SHALL we send our daughter to Europe for vocal 
study?’ is an ever recurring question. What are some 
of the factors of this problem? First, it would seem 
that ordinary common sense would prompt the query. 
Is the talent worth while? And next, can the singer 
get in this country the needed training and experience? 

It can safely be said that in very many cases there 
is not the talent to warrant the expenditure. 

Let it be admitted that in the case of a certain 
percentage of those who contezuplate vocal study in 
foreign countries, the talent justifies the aspiration. 
Let it be agreed that certain European music cen- 
ters offer a favorable artistic atmosphere, and more 
numerous opportunities than are to be found in 
America for gaining experience in operatic work. Is 
it certain that the student has gained all that can 
be had of vocal skill, musicianship and “routine” 
through study with American teachers, and work in 
this country? There is no question that the teaching’ 
of tone production and style in singing of the best 
teachers of America to-day is the equal of that of 
any teachers in the world, and superior to very much 
of the teaching current in Europe. Two facts are of 
interest in this connection. There are now settled 
and teaching in America men and women of European 
birth, training and experience, and of acknowledged 
skill. Second, there are now settled and teaching 
in leading Huropean music centers men and women 
of American birth and experience and certain of 
these are now recognized as teachers of the first rank. 
Further, pupils of American teachers are singing 
with genuine success upon the European operatic 
stage. So it would seem that the quality of vocal 
teaching is not a matter of residence in Europe er 
America, but of the knowledge and skill of the in- 
dividual teacher. 

INcrEASING Cost oF EuRopEAN INSTRUCTION. 


But let us suppose that, for reasons that seem 
good to them, the family decide that the daughter shal) 
go to some European capital to pursue the study 
of singing. Then comes the question of ways and 
means. Recent correspondence from such centers as 
Berlin, Paris and Florence has borne testimony to 
the trials and temptations of some American girls in 
those far off places, left there without sufficient 
money to live well enough to keep in good health and 
surround themselves with the guardianship that resi- 
dence among people of standing gives. It appears 
that cost of board and lodging in certain European 
cities has largely increased of late years, so that it is 
impossible for a young girl to obtain the accommoda- 
tions of the right sort for anything like the sum which 
would have been sufficient ten years ago. 

American girls are stomed to a degree of per- 
sonal freedom which is not allowed to the Wnglish 
or Continental maiden. When living abroad it is hard 
for them to submit themselves to the “foreign notions” 
of the good ladies of those countries as to what is and 
what is not permissible for young women moving in 
respectablé society. Even in old London, perfectly 
respectable American young ladies, students of sing- 
ing, have been known to rebel against the well-meant 
and most kindly advice of elderly gentlewomen, na- 
tives of the city, who had suggested that it was not 
considered good form for them to stand and gossip 
at the front door of their lodging house, even though 
the house stood somewhat back from the street, and a 
a hedge separated it from the roadway. And as for 
standing at the hedge, looking over into the roadway, 
that would surely be misunderstood by the passers-by. 
Young Ameri could not seé any sense at all ia 
such a restriction, felt hurt, indignant, and very much 
inclined to leave the premises forthwith. There is 
wisdom in the suggestion of several American ladies 
resident in foreign centers, given recently in  cor- 
respondence, public and private, that no American 
young girl should be allowed to go abroad for study, 
unless her parents accompany her, or send her in 
charge of a trusted friend, or to the care of a 
guardian, and supply her with considerably more 
money than enough to meet ordinary expenses, 

Of course all this is largely a question of the jn- 
dividual. There are American girls so constituted 
and trained that they can get along alone, with- 
out falling into difficulty, in any part of the world. 
But it cannot he gainsaid that a young American 
girl, in a foreign land of whose language and ecus- 
toms she knows little or nothing, is very much in 
need of all the sensible and friendly guidance and 
advice she can abtain, and who is better fitted to be 
her guide, counsellor and friend than her mother? 
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ALL authorities agree that 
THE DEVELOP- music formed a part of the devo- 
MENT OF MUSIC | tions of the early Christians, and 
IN THE CHURCH. that the Jewish custom of chanting 

the Psalms was adopted by,them. 
But it was not until the time of the Mmperor Con- 
stantine that music formed a regular part of the 
service of the Christian Church. Before this time the 
laity joined in the chanting in a sort of ‘‘go-as-you- 
please” style. There were no hymn books with music 
and words. Everything was memorized and taught by 
ear. In the fourth century none but the canons or 
“singing men” presumed to sing in church and the 
music, so called, was looked upon as the peculiar busi- 
ness of monks and priests, and to them we are in- 
debted for the various “innovations,” which led to the 
development of musical science. 


Harmony, or a combination of different sounds, was 
not tolerated in any nation before this period. Sing- 
ing and playing was done in unison, and even to-day 
the majority of the human race cannot bear to listen 
to a combination of tones. As a student in the Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, who came from Asia 
Minor, once said to the writer, “In our country we do 
not like to hear two tunes at the same time.” 

There is no doubt that much of the music of the 
early Christian Church can be traced directly to 
Greece. The plain chant is built on the Greek modes 
or scales. The first Ambrosian mode is the Dorian of 
the Greeks, corresponding in its intervals to our A 
minor. The second mode is the Phrygian of the 
Greeks, corresponding to B minor. The third is the 
Lydian, corresponding to © minor, and the fourth, 
the Hyper-Dorian or Myxo-Lydian, corresponding to 
D minor. The ecclesiastical chants of the primitive 
Christians ‘are supposed to he as old as the time of 
King David. 

Bishop Ambrose ordained a ritual for Milan, 
which bore his name, and Pope Gregory, in the year 
590, ordained one for Rome, which was called Gre- 
gorian. But the style of musie that bears their 
names came first into use centuries after 
the dates of these two bishops. Some historians as- 
-sert that Gregory rearranged the Church music for 
the entire Christian year, writing new hymns and 
chants, and inventing a crude system of notation. 
Yet a sentence of St. Isadore, the friend and sur- 
vivor of Gregory, proves that no music of the time 
of the Roman pontiff could be preserved. The sentence 
is: “Unless sounds are retained in the memory they 
perish, because they are not written.” Until the 
time of Palestrina, about the year 1570, sacred music 
was nothing but a tissue of sweet sounds, almost 
destitute of perceptible melody. It was not until the 
eleventh century that Guido, a Benedictine monk, in 
Italy, laid the foundation of solfaing, and Franco, a 
German, laid the foundation of figured music. In the 
four following centuries, harmony, counterpoint and 
fugue were gradually developed. 

Church musie may be said to be of four distinct 
species—the style «capella, the accompanied style, 
the concerted style and the oratorio. The acapella 
style is written for yoices without any accompani- 
ment. Gradually there came into use the accompanied 
and concerted styles. The concerted style is that in 
which the yoices are accompanied by various instru- 
ments of different pitch and tone color, The oratorio 
may be defined as a sort of sacred drama, the subject 
of which is selected from the Scriptures. But the 
oratorio differs from the sacred drama in this: the 
gaered drama is for the theatre, the oratorio for the 
church. he invention of the oratorio is ascribed to 
Philip of Neri, a priest of Rome in 1540. At that 
‘time the people of Rome had a mania for the theatre 
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and yery little or no inclination to go to church, 
This seems to be the case occasionally in our time. 
But this pious ecclesiastic was equal to the situation, 
He had sacred words set to music by the best com. 
posers, employed the finest talent to execute this 
music, and had it performed in church as part of 
the service. The experiment succeeded. Crowds were 
attracted to the church of the oratory and the theatre 
suffered. The oratorios were performed in action on 
a stage in the church, with scenes, decorations, 
choru: and even dancers, 3 

Between 1550 and 1600, instruments of yarious kinds 
were first introduced into the church to play the mare 
ung by the voice. The pipe organ, however, wag usedlong 
before this period. In 951, the Cathedral at Winchester. 
England, had the largest organ then known, having 
twenty-six pairs of bellows, requiring seventy men to 
fill them with wind. It had ten k with forty pipes 
to each key. These keys were six inches broad, the 
pipes were of brass, and the compass did not e: 
two- octaves. 

About the year 1500 there crept in many “audacious 
innovations,” as they were called, in musical composi- 
tion. Dissonances began to be used. The distinction 
between the major and minor modes was also made 
clearer, From these “innovations,” which were at first 
forbidden by the Church under pain of excommunica- 
tion, the science of counterpoint, ha rmony and modula. 
tion gradually developed. ‘The first effort in the direc. 
tion of many-voiced singing is said to have originated 
in the convent of St. Amand, in Flanders, i 

Such was the condition and progress of musical 
science previous to the Reformation. But the leader: 
of the Reformation differed materially in their opinions 
in regard to the proper kind of music for the Chueh. 
Martin Luther adapted a religious service in Germ: i 
to the ancient music of the Roman mass and te 
duced a variety of hymns and psalms into the Chur, ate 
composing some of them himself. But the Pe di 

s which Luther supplied, in many instances, ier 
originally the commonest street songs: aie ea 
Hundredth Psalm, “Old Hundred,” was written 1 ne) 
before his time and was a French loye ditty, pW ee 

The Geneyan reformer, however, showed ‘hi 
to Rome by an entire rejection of all the 
Church. Wherever the doctrines of Calvin een of the 
every kind of music was proscribed except his ae 
metrical psalmody. Not a musical instrument wy. ae 
lowed within the walls of a church in Chae a 
more than a century after the Reformation a Reh 
England, under Cromwell, instrumental] ; 
not only banished from the Church, 
private families, Parliament was requested to deg 
all cathedral churches “where the Service of ea 
most grievously abused by piping with organs, si ity He 
ringing and trowling of psalms from one side eae ee 
to the other, with the squeaking of chanting : ce 
ters.” They believed that music wa an unel Choris: 
recreation, and that the organ Savored of ie dene 
Yet Cromwell was very fond of organ music, a: * BABE 
the instrament in Magdalen College wag tacon when 
he ordered it to be carefully taken to amnee down, 
where it remained until the Restoration, Py oe 
nearly annihilated Pnglish art, but its sane sats 
unreasonable spirit soon abated, and giana pe aa 
the patron of art and artists, and, to-day. ats - came: 
of the largest and finest organs in the won ane some 
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and only one part, the melody, was given, as it was 
thought that harmony and lively time “savored too 
much of the flesh and the devil.” Owing to the in- 
fluence of general mus sal culture popular taste has 
changed. The people in Europe and America pay 
handsomely to encourage the 7 
the opera and the concert. 
country 
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THE ETUDE 


Appropriate church music is both praise and prayer, 
whether sung by the soloists, the quartet choir, the 
chorus choir, the whole congregation, or played upon 
the organ. The modern pipe organ is capable of pro- 
ducing an almost endless variety of combinations and 
effects. Its tone is unequalled for solemnity, richness 
and grandeur. Schumann called it “the omnipotence 
of music.” Nothing in the whole range of art, not 
even an entire orchestra, can surpass the organ in sub- 
limity and impressiveness, or so express the religious 
sentiment. The days of pitch pipes and precentors 
with coarse, bawling voices are rapidly passing away. 
Why is it that so many choirs in country towns are 
“led” by musically uneducated men and women? Any 
person who can sing a little bit feels himself called 
upon to “lead” the music in the church. The congre- 
gation pays little or no attention to the time beating. 
Only trained choir singers can understand, observe and 
follow the motions of a baton. As & rule the organ 
leads the singing and the precentor beats as they sing. 
—I. V. Flagler. 

——— 

In the early days of 

EARLY ORGAN COM- musical art, organ music 
POSERS AND THEIR was relatively the most 
WORKS, advanced, and the nearest 
to complete emancipation 

uirements of ecclesiastical 
derable demands on 
aratively early 


and independence. The req 
functions must have made consi 
the powers of organists from comp: 
times; and though the backward state of the mechan- 
ism of the instrument prevented them from achieving 
much distinction by brilliant display, they had ample 
occasion for experimenting in solo music, and the 
results they attained to were as fruitful as they are 
instructive. b 

As in other branches of instrumental music, e 
frequently imitated the contrapuntal eG 
choral music, and with more appropriate one fe 
following the natural instincts of human ne shes 
endeavored to adorn these movements with flouris a 
and turns and all the available resources et fae 
mental variations. ‘They also developed a kind 0 Ber: 
formance which, without disrespect, may be compare! 
to very bad and unintelligent modern extemporization 
The systematization of chord progressions nee ote ere 
be achieved, and even the ablest composers We 
therefore, through lack of opportunity, jn much 
Same position as any very ine 
is through lack of ability. ‘They 
ception of genuine musical ideas 0 
adapted to instruments, and the need : They 
mental performance was the more impera at a con- 
therefore devised toccatas and fantasias, Bee akes, 
sisted of strings of scale-passages, turns and ee art 
Upon successions of chords which are for the most P 
completely incoherent. 

Few things could be more inst" 
of the fact that our modern music is pur’ ® 
of cumulatiye development of artistic donee if 
the entire absence of idea, point and oe ans of 
these early works, which are often the Lees ° 
composers who were great musicians and eae move- 
all the resources of refined choral effect. cid from 
ments were possibly effective in great Oi bass 
the wild career of the scale-passages oY aut in 
or middle parts, which often rushed (» 


t | nt to 
- ‘ the instrumen” 
moderate tempo) from one end of t to aerite aliiel 


the other, Almost the only structur frect of alter- 
these early organists mastered wa* the ae ftiose in 
nating passages of simple imitation, | t display of 
choral music, as a contrast to the br lian design they 
the scales, Further than this im point of ia 

could not go, except in so far as me ar 
led them to regulate their passages 50 ents of the 
different degrees of fulness in diferent brilliant dis- 
movement, and to pile uP the effects © vous roll of 
play and gather them all into one gonor 

sound at the conclusion. 

Crude as these works are in des 
definite departure in the direction © ie, and were 
Instrumental musie on a considerable sca oa works 
the direct prototypes of the magnificent pers music 
of J. 8. Bach, In fact, the branch OF OT 7 to the 
has always continued to he more nearly other instru- 
Breat style of the choral epoch than a Be organist, 
Mental form. The first great reP? 1g of choral 
Prescobaldi, was born in the palmy s iN] flourish 
music, and made his fame while ah wee 
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® necessary adjunct to bring this prance 
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in later days, their ultimate predominance did not 
obliterate the traces of the earlier polyphonic style 
so completely as was the case in violin and harpsi- 
chord music, nor did their concomitants entirely ob- 
scure the time-honored dignity of the early contra- 
puntal traditions. In other branches of instrumental 
music harmonic conditions necessitated the develop- 
ment of an absolutely new style and new methods of 
art. In organ music the old methods and something 
of the ancient style were retained, and were only 
modified by the new conditions so far as was necessary 
to make the design of the movements systematic and 
intelligible in general and in detail.—Parry, in “The 
Evolution of the Art of Music.” 


“No one would mistake 
“DISTINCTIVE Cologne cathedral for a town 
CHURCH MUSIC.” hall or a court house. So, no 
AN OPINION. one ought to mistake a church 
anthem for an opera chorus, or 
a secular part-song. Music written for the church 
should bear the church stamp. In any case, let it be 
distinctive, something the ‘like of which one will not 
be likely to hear at the opera house or concert hall— 
nothing offensive to the devotional mind like the set- 
ting of the sacred words, ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ 
to the popular secular music of ‘Robin Adair.’ It is 
shocking! If we are to render anything unto the 
Lord, we should give Him the best we have. 

“There is a distinctive school of church music in 
England, and we are indebted to it, in a large measure, 
for the great advance which we have made in the 
matter of religious music. I trust the day is not far 
distant when there will be an American school of 
church music similar to that which exists in the 
mother land. English church music is educational, 
such it has great influence upon America, 
s improving rapidly and notably in the forma- 
tive progr toward churehly music. 

To the question, “Should we expect the choir to 
take a spiritual interest in the praise and devotions, 
or merely to give an excellent musical entertainment?” 
Mr. Whitney replied: 

“I have had no experience with the evils which you 
have in mind as you propound your inquiry, but I 
know well what you mean. One trouble is that too 
many choir members are not even Christians and they 
have no spiritual conception of the sacredness of their 
work. ‘They would as soon sing in a Jewish syna- 
gogue as in a Christian church, and in a concert room 
rather than either. It is a matter of dollars and not 
of love to them—of entertainment and not of worship.” 
—Sanuel B. Whitney. 
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Tue console of the organ in the Minoriten Church at 
Bonn, on which Beethoven used to play, is preserved 
in the museum at Bonn. It has two manuals, on 
which the keys are the reverse in color of the organs 
of to-day. The stops, of which there are about a 
dozen, are in a most awkward position, at least as 
high as the player’s head and in no apparent order. 
One wonders what some of those who grumble at a 
stiff, tracker action, or a somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment of stops, pedals or pistons, would say had they 
to play on such an instrument. Yet the players in 
those days managed to produce fine music from their 


instruments. 


CuurRcH choirs are of little use to Wnglish singers— 
except to provide them with pocket-money. The 
tenor who receives $250.00 a year is counted uncom- 
monly lucky; from 5.00 to $15.00 a month is the 
average scale of payment in London’s leading 
churches, while half the amount is considered ample 
for a bass or baritone. 


Wwute Bach had a leaning to the strong and varied 
rather than the graceful sides” of sic, Handel 
pranched off into its more dramatic si Handel was 
a musical poet, Bach a musical philosopher. To Men- 
delssohn belonged lightness, grace, faney, unrivalled 
smoothne and because he was not all noise and 
fury some of those erities who had lost their musical 
sanity unjustly condemned him as effeminate.— 


Coward. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 


BISCHOFF, J. W. Hallelujah, Christ is Born, 3 keys. $0.50 
*BLUMENSCHEIN, W. L. Bethlehem Song, F (d-g)..  -65 


*BREWER, JOHN HYATT. The Angels’ Christm: 
Sane Kayarys sete ceeaes-ceeesec seeseee seat 


CHE ce G.W. Brightest 

or g) oo . 
HANSCOM, E. W. Bright in the East, 2 keys. +60 
HECKEL, HANS. The Message of Peace, 2 keys 50 


LANG, M.R. Tryste Noil, 3 keys 
*LYNES, FRANK. There were Shepherds, 3 keys - 
LANSING, A. W. The Angels’ ChristmasSong,2keys. — .50 
NEIDENGER: W.H. 0 Quiet Night,O Holy Night, E 
lat (f-f) --++-sesee ee 


*May be had with Violin Obligato. 


Organ Music for Christmas 
DUBOIS, TH. _Hosannah! 


March des Rois Mages 5 
DESHAYES, H._ Op. 28, No. 8 Extase - 40 
No. 4. Grand Chorus ---- +40 


FOOTE, ARTHUR. Op. 29, No. 1, Festival March - 40 
SPENCE, WM. R. Grand Chorus in D 
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“The King of Organs” | 


The Official Organ, in the Auditorium 
Building of the Jamestown Exposition, was 
built by the Austin Organ Company. 

The instrument is a fitting illustration of the 
efficiency and progressiveness of this company. 

It embodies the latest approved features, 
including the Universal Air Chest, 
Electric Key Action and Tubular 
Pneumatic Stop Action. 

The Austin Organ Company is prepared 
to: submit specifications and estimates for 
organs of all classes and sizes. 

Catalogue E mailed upon request. 


Austin Organ Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The Latest Hymn Book Success 
Church Hymns and Tunes 


“The most evenly balanced of all.’—Walter Heaton. 
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A “NEW” MOZART CONCERTO. 


A LL violinists will be keenly interested in the 
announcement that our violin literature is en- 
tiched by a new concerto—or, to be more accu- 

rate, that a work, hitherto unknown to the musical 

public, has come to light and will shortly be performed 
for the first time in Berlin Leipzig, and Dresden. That 
the unknown concerto bears the name of Wolfgang 

Amadeus Mozart, and that no less an authority than 

Henry Petri declares it to be a work of exceptional 

beauty, is quite sufficient for us to look forward to 

its first performances with uncommon eagerness. In 

a recent letter on this interesting subject, Petri 

writes that the “new” concerto is strikingly beautiful, 

indeed, far more beautiful than the Mozart con- 
certos with which we have long been familiar. 

It would be quite useless to conjecture why an 
important concerto, written by one of the greatest 
masters, should so long have suffered oblivion. 
Among many strange, and perhaps unaccountable 
historical facts, we need only remember that the now 
popular Beethoven concerto remained wholly ignored 
until Joachim impressed European audiences with 
its matchless beauties, and that even the immortal 
sonatas by Bach were little known and appreciated 
until the same violinist courageously and persistently 
compelled the critics’ and concert-goers’ attention to 
their imperishable grandeur. What chiefly interests 
us is the fact that an unknown concerto by Mozart 
has been unearthed, and that we shall soon become 
acquainted with this long-neglected work through so 
excellent an artist as Henry Petri. 

The manuscript itself informs us that it was com- 
pleted in Salzburg, July 16, 1777, that is, two years 
later than the completion of Mozart’s earlier con- 
certos. The actual period of its conception is best 
evidenced by its score, which, in addition to the 
string quintet (in which the contrabass takes no 
independent part and merely strengthens the violon- 
cello), includes only two oboes and two horns. Such 
orchestration would seem to indicate that Mozart 
took into consideration the limitations of the Salz- 
burg orchestra of his day. The solo part,.on the 
other hand, suggests that Mozart had some excellent 
violinist in view for its performance. Technically, it 
was probably regarded, in those days, as a piece of 
virtuosity; but considered eyen in the light of the 
technical achievements of the present day, the “new” 
concerto should prove most grateful to all violinists. 
Also (it is said), despite the fact that this concerto 
is one of Mozart’s earlier works, it reveals, in no 
less a degree than his later works, his genius and 
charming spontaneity. It is written in three move- 
ments, in the customary form, each movement is 
characteristically joyous and sparkling, and discloses 
Mozart’s absolute command of the technics of orches- 
tral writing. 

For the present, we must content ourselves with 
the verdict of those who are familiar with the resur- 
®@ected concerto. In less than a month, however, we 
shall have the pleasure of listening to a “new” com- 
position by the great master who departed this world 
more than a hundred years ago. 


Whither Are We Drifting? 


It is impossible for the present writer -to recall 
any change or event in the musical world that has 
so powerfully impressed him as the change that has 
taken place in the art of violin-playing. This change, 
it is true, is not a sudden one. Tt has been coming 
gradually for many years, slowly, surely; but not 
till recently did we realize that so complete a trans- 
formation had taken place in the violin world 
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presses us is the fact that their work clearly proves 
a decadence in the art of violin-playing. Musical 
Principles that formerly were respected are now being 
utterly ignored. Indeed, the presentation of musical 
ideas, in some simple, beautiful and earnest form, 
seems to be farthermost from the ambitions of teach- 
ers and players of the present day. To produce aa 
effect,” however absurd or inartistie the means 
ae to be the sum and substance of their art. 
ee the great masters of violin-playing have taught 

oes not seem to be regarded, nowadays, as worthy 
- wl slightest consideration. ‘New schools,” “new 
ideas,” are cropping up everywhere; and in the midst 
of all this confusion of “ideas i 
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The Passing of Technic. 
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mercy towards the present generation of embryo 
fiddlers. 

I have occasionally permitted pupils, whilst learning 
to draw the bow across the strings, to rest the head 
of the instrument upon the ledge of a music stand ad- 
justed to exactly the right level. It counteracts the 
drooping position, and allows them to devote all their 
attention to the movements of the right hand and arm 
for the time being. 

There is one thing to be said against this mechan- 
ical aid to position—that is, that children are apt to 
take to it too kindly, and continue it too long unless 
watched. 

A good many small people have a rooted objection to 
pressing their fingers sufficiently hard upon the strings. 
If they are really musical, one can usually convince 
them that a hoarse and hazy tone is the inevitable re- 
sult of such half-heartedness ; but the lazy ones take a 
good deal of convincing upon the subject. 

There are children, also, who do possess an averagely 
keen musical ear—proved by their singing or whistling 
in tune—who, yet, will not take the trouble to stop 
correctly or to alter a false note unless made to do 
so. With this goes a laxness in the matter of semi- 
tones. 


The Secret of Harmonic Relation. 


Just now, when a number of shrewd and enterpris- 
ing men are endeavoring to interest the public in new 
stringed instruments which, they claim, are not only 
made according to the Italian masters’ principles, but 
are superior in every way to the best Cremona in- 
struments, it is interesting to read what a fiddle-maker 
has to say on the question of harmonic relation—the 
secret, so the aboye mentioned gentlemen claim, of the 
superiority of their instruments. 

Our own opinion of these new instruments we do not 
care to express at the present time; but we shall 
probably have something to say regarding them in the 
near future. Wor the present, we will content our- 
selves with a reproduction of Mr. J. B. Swett’s ideas 
on this subject. They are as follows: 

It was said to have been found, many years 280, by 
the French scientist Savart, that the air space of @ 
pen aanie By Stradivarius responded to the tone of 
ia Sa, = ea that is the published version of 

2 rue, the violin must have been one of 
smaller model than the average, or else the sound holes 
were very large, or, further, the pitch must have been 
determined by the ancient standard and lower consider- 
ably than the international pitch of to-day. He is 
said also to have found that the normal vibrations of 
the back were of the same pitch as the air space, and 
that the top vibrated to the tone of Bb, one full degree 
lower than the back, I cannot, therefore, conceive of 
any reason why the violin could have been easily re- 
sponsive and of good quality unless it attained its 
flexibility by extreme old age and heavy usage, because 
a violin made to such a high pitch of its plates would 
be so stiff and hard that the tones would be disagree- 
ably piercing. 

‘As a maker, I have put up several according to the 
plans and principles described as having been found 
in the violin experimented upon by Savart, and found 
them so unplayable that I was compelled, in each in- 
stance, to take them apart and reduce the plates to a 
lower pitch, and that, too, with the wood used in both 
plates authentically over one hundred years seasoned. 

In the days of Savart the secrets of the art of violin 
making were sedulously kept by most makers of repute, 
and even at this day I have been chided by some of my 
contemporaries for being too free to divulge the results 
of my own experiments. On this very account I am 
most decidedly of the opinion that Savart shielded the 
trade secrets of the craft by declaring the pitch of the 
plates as well as the air space of the violin he dis- 
sected much higher than he found it. If the tuning 
fork he used was equivalent in vibration to Bb of the 
modern international pitch, he was. even then, describ- 
ing an example difficult to follow successfully, because, 
even then, a top one degree only below the back would 
have resulted in a violin lacking sensitiveness and rich- 
ness of tone. 

During my career as a violin , 
three Stradivarius violins in my hands for repairs that 
necessitated their being taken apart, and in each in- 
stance I found the backs vibrating with Bb philhar- 
monic, which is slightly sharper in pitch than the 
international, while the tops were pitched a major 

third below the backs. To say that IT was pleased with 
this discovery is rather understating the matter, since 
for a number of years previous T had been having my 


maker, IT have had 
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best success in making violins upon that identical 
pitch. There is one combination of the plates that is 
followed with very good results: Where the back may 
be left at © philharmonic. In such a case, the top 
must be placed a complete fifth below it. Excellent 
violins for solo work are very often the result of this 
combination, but in the hands of an all around 
orchestra man, the top will not stand heavy, and es- 
pecially long-sustai This balance, only 
raised one degree of the s e often, in fact, almost 
always, results in a grand orchestra violin. There are 
violins also where the back being one tone below the 
regular pitch of Bh must be coupled with a top pitch 
just one full degree below it. The idea is that there 
is a certain balance to be observed, where both power 
and quality are desired, and in just the combinations 
described, and no other, will there follow a satisfactory 
result. It will be seen that in all these combinations 
there is correct harmonic relation, and power, quality 
and free vibration can be obtained in no other way. 

We very often find violin makers doing beautiful 
work with excellent material whose one guide to thick- 
ness of plates are the calipers, they steadfastly be- 
lieving that such and such thickness are all sufficient. 
The error of such belief is manifest in the many faulty 
toned violins they produce. Different blocks of maple 
or spruce and pine differ in density and natural sharp- 
ness of pitch, so that very often two backs or tops 
made of as exactly the same thickness and grade pos- 
sible may vary a half or other fraction of a tone, which 
is the very worst element of discord. 


PLAIN TALKS WITH VIOLIN PUPILS. 

Bap habits are like diseases that creep upon us un- 
awares, and kill the life in us. I am going to make 
a little chart, for boys and girls, which it would be 
well to pin up on the wall in the room where they 
practice. 

4. The body and the head should be erect. 

2, The chest should be well advanced. 

3. The shoulders to be kept back. 

4, Place yourself nearly the distance of a foot 
(that is to say, about eight or nine inches) from the 
music stand, slightly facing it at about four or five 
inches to the left, so as to be able to read the two 
pages of music without disturbing the holding of the 
instrument. 

5. ‘The desk of the music stand ought to be a little 
lower than the chest. 

6. The weight of the body rests on the left leg, but 
without the body being bent. 

7. The left foot is placed at square angles with 
the musie stand. 

8, The right foot should be posed naturally to- 
wards the right, the heel being on a line with the left 
heel. 

9. The distance between the insides of the two 
heels should be about four and a half or five inches. 

410. Prevent advancing the left hip as much as 
possible. 

11. Let the body be graceful. 

Holding the Violin. 


1, Tue violin ought to be placed upon the collar- 
bone of the left shoulder. 

2. Incline it slightly towards the left. 

3. To be pushed right up against the neck, 

4. Held by the chin on the left side of the tail- 
piece; the chin resting upon the violin and not upon 
the tail-piece. 

5. The chin must not be too far advanced; the 
most projecting part, and not the side, must rest on 
the violin, 

6. The elbow is advanced to the middle of the 
violin, and the left shoulder is brought into a natural 
position to hold up the violin properly, 

7, The elbow must not touch the body; that would 
prevent the raising of the instrument. 

8. The violin is held horizontally. 

9. The extremity of the neck should be in a direct 
line with the middle of the left shoulder, 


Zivery masterpiece of art goes on for some ages, 
reconciling the world unto itself and despotically 
fashioning the publie ear.—2merson. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


. EACH 
GABRIELLI, L. Two Easy Trios, 2 Violins and Violin- $0-75 
cello. "No.1 in E maj., No. 2 in D min. 


GURLITT, CORN. Op.200. Two Miniature Trios. Violin, 
V'cello and Piano. No.1in F, No.2inG. Each 1.00 
HUHL, OTTO. Op.8, No.2. Legende, 2 Violins an 
Pano. Gok susvesedomettoensdess Steere Boe ds 
MOHR, H. Op. 67, Three Easy Quartets, 2 Violins, 
Viola and Violoncello suave - 


RITTER, G.P. 0} 
and Piano 


SCHUBERT, F._ Andantino from Sonata in A, 2 
Violins, Viola and V'celto (Arr. by F. Hermann) — .65 


SOCHTING, EMIL Op. 54, Three Trios for the Violin, 
Vcelio and Piano. Each. ses 1.00 
Op. 63, No. 1, Gipsy Dance in A min.,2 Violins, 
V'cello and Piano ia ‘A 
Op. 70, Three Easy Quartets for 2 Violins, Viola 
and P’cello. No.1 in G. No.2 in D. No. 3 in 
Amin, Each . 1.25 


SENT FREE—Thematic Catalogue of Violin Music. 


Violin, Violoncello 


Mail Orders solicited and filled promptly 
to all parts of the country 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
Boston Leipzig New York 
120 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Avenue 


Bauer’s Tone-Improving Chemical 


VIOLIN BRIDGE 


(Absolutely without wood) 
WILL IMPROVE YOUR VIOLIN 100 PER CENT, 


Price 25 cts. ORDER ONE TODAY 
The H. BAUER Music Co., Newton 


Root Violins 


'HE VERY BEST made in 
this country today. In 


“violin perfection.” 
We guarantee and stand back 
of Root Violins, You run no 
risk— You buy one of our 
Violins like you would buy a 
diamond from your jeweler, 
with the understanding that 
you can return it at any time and get your money back. 


Write for our Catalog and particulars about our 
VIOLIN INVESTMENT OFFER 


One of the most liberal, profitable offers ever made, Particu- 
lars and Catalog sent free to any one writing to us. 


Root Violins sold on credit if desired—easy terms—write 
and ask. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


8 Patten Bldg. Established 1857. CHICAGO 


H. R. KNOPF 


Umporter and Dealer 


Fine Old Violins, 
Violas and Cellos 


Also Bows, best Italian and German Strings, Cases rim- 
mings. Maker of the Celebrated H. R. Knopf Viale oes 
Cellos. Sole Agent for the celebrated Sartory, Paris, Violin and 
Cello Bows. Artistic Repairing. 


119 East 23rd Street, New York 


V ] oO Li N copy, id Plano Paraphrase of 
Nearer My God To Thee” 
tA NEW SOLO, containing 
Bi ANEW FEAT URE~—3-voiced sustained chords—and 
A NEW DEVICE-~the “G string Prop.” 
— 50c Postpaid, complete 
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EDW. A. WEINSTEIN, 284 W, 182d St., N.Y. Clty, SOLE AGT, 
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AUNT EUNICE’S CHRISTMAS LETTER. 


My dear little friends: 

I HAVE so much to tell you, that I hardly know just 
where to beginenor where to end, for surely, there is 
no end to the things one has to tell about Christmas, 
So many of my little friends want to know about 
suitable gifts to give a music teacher that I think 


It best to start with that subject. 
~ 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


First of all let me say, that I think every teacher 
appreciates the little gift: e receives from her pupils, 
but do not expect the teacher to remember you with 
an elaborate gift. You do not not know the condi- 
tion of her business and you should remember that 
she has a very large family to reckon with, and that 
anything more than a ecard or a little book might be 
impossible for her to provide. 


For Fairnrun Pupizs. 


When the teacher’s season has been good, Christmas 
affords her an opportunity for awarding. In this case 
pupils should be very careful not to parade their gifts 
before the other children as they may become jealous 
of the attention the teacher has shown for your faith- 
fulness and make trouble for the teacher, who has 
so kindly remembered you. 

As suggestions I would remind teachers here of the 
postal cards of great composers selling for 35 and 50 
cents per dozen. The set of 14 reward cards con- 
taining a portrait and birthplace printed in colors, 50 
cents for the set. The little set of pocket biographies 
including the following great composers, Handel, 
Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, 
Wagner or Mozart, costing 25 cents each. There are 
also several games such as Great Composers, Musical 
Authors, etce., which include instruction as well as 
fun, 30 cents each. 


A Ser or Books ror TEACHER. 


One fine plan is for the children to club together 
and buy a set of books or a set of musie works for 
the teacher. I know of a teacher who received one 
Christmas, a gift that she cherishes most highly. It 
was a set of Chopin’s works. There were several 
yolumes. One child gave the Valses, another the 
Mazurkas, another the Nocturnes and so on. ‘The 
books were all inseribed with a Christmas greeting 
on the fly page and the name of the individual giving 
the book was below the inscription. A few such 
Christmases would result in the assembly of a much 
coveted library. In these days of cheap and excellent 
editions of the classics this is a most practical plan. 


How to Go Axsour It. 


First, look through your teacher’s collection and 
try to find out whether she has the works you are 
planning to give her. If her editions are old thumb- 
marked, penciled and dog eared, from their years of 
faithful service, there is: all the more reason why they 
should be replaced with new books. Find out in this 
way what works the teacher loyes most and you will 
thus be able to Jearn her favorite composer. Next 
consult the catalogue of some reliable musie publisher 
and determine just what you and your assoviates can 
afford to purcha: Some books are very expensive 
in sets and others are yery reasonable. You will find 
all such particulars in the catalogue. However, you 
should if possible also consult some other musician as 
to the d ability of the music you contemplate 
purchasing. For instance, there is a great difference in 
the popular and musical yalue of the works of Robert 
Schumann. Because Schumann wrote a certain thing 
it does not mean that it must be good for the sole 
yeason that it bears the name of a great composer. 
What is true of Schumann is also true of most other 
composers. It would be very unwise to make a selec- 


tion for the works of the masters without consulting 


some experienced person. Most large publishing firms 
employ men to give advice upon such subjects as this 
and are glad to have you write to them. 


A List or CoMPOsERS Suacesrep, 


There are few teachers who would not be delighted 
to receive on Christmas morning a box or a portfolio 
containing brand new editions of the principal collee- 
tions of works of the following masters at the prices 
given. 
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ink-wells, as many penwipers and more impracticable 
penholders than 1 could use in many years. I knew 
that with every gift came the heartiest kind of Christ- 
mas wishes, but my studio looked like a stationery 
store for a month. 

. The Holiday list printed on another page of this 
issue will give a most valuable list of books of musical 
literature, such as histories, encyclopedias, etc., ete. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 
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OU see, there was noth 


cards or pictures to indicate the composer’s name, 60 
they all had to be guided by what they had observed 
in the past. 

Some of the answers were very funny. One girl 
put down Beethoven for Franz Liszt and one picture, 
an unfamiliar portrait of Mendelssohn, none could 
guess. The first prize was a fine portrait of Richard 
Wagner, nicely framed, and the booby prize was a big 
tin horn. But there were prizes for every one in the 
shape of little colored reward cards bearing the por- 
traits of composers and short biographies, ‘These 
cards may be obtained from any reliable dealer. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Then Alice‘s sister, who has a really fine voice, sang 
several famous Christmas carols. Some of them the 
children had sung in school and “God Bless you Merry 
Gentlemen,” “It Came upon the Midnight Clear,” and 
the old German “Tannenbaum”—a relic of Kinder- 
garten days—rang through tae house until Alice’s 
maiden aunt said: ‘Dear me, dear me, this seems more 
like Christmas than anything I have known for years.” 


‘THE SUPPER. 


When it came time to go to supper the boys were 
given some blue slips of paper and the girls some white 
slips of the same size. On each slip of paper there 
was ruled a staff of five lines and a clef and signature. 
The girls’ slips contained the first four bars of some 
very famous and popular composition such as every 
young person is likely to hear many many times be- 
fore he or she reaches the age of eleven or twelve. 
The boys’ slips contained the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh bars of the same compositions. The little 
folks were then asked to find their partners by finding 
the pieces that went together to make up eight com- 
plete bars. Those who were unable to make out their 
selections without going to the piano and playing them 
were quite ashamed. One little boy who was very 
fond of a certain little girl, tried to make the second 
po ae ey from the Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song fit with her slip, which w 
Cae Tics ch was the first four bars of 

When they reached the table they found that Alice’s 
mother had stretched five long pieces of narrow black 
ribbon—or was it black string—from one end of the 
table to the other. The ribbons were two inches apart 
and it resembled a staff. The great big clef was made 
out of bright red ribbon and the notes were made of 
pretty little red apples. It was very attractive and 
all the children thought it was one of the nicest parties 
they had ever attended. 

Aunt Hunice hopes that all her little friends wilt 
have the merriest: kind of a Christmas and that they 
will be ready to take up their serious studies as soon 
as the holidays are over. Write to me and let me 
know how you liked the musical party if you happen 
to be invited to one. What a splendid idea it would 
be for a music teacher to give her pupils a party of 
this kind, to get them all together at Christmas time. 

Very sincerely, Aun? Hunior, 
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MUSIC CLUBS. 


NEWS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 
CLUBS BY MRS. JOHN ©. OLIVER, 


Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Arthur Far- 
well, committee on American Music, with es Se 
ance of the Wxecutive Committee, have planne é 
detailed outline for competition of American Compe: 
ers. ‘This circular was given to the public some 


weeks ago. 


Mrs, Walker, 


ded to the Federation 


y Jubs have been ad 
Several new ¢ 5 tore ere expected 


and as the work progresses man. 
to come in. 

Committee on Biennial Pro 
to the publishers and are ready 
in earnest. E 

The following committees have been authorized to 
send letters descriptive of their work to all clubs in 
the Federation: Committee on Public School Music, 
Bureau of Reciprocity, American Music and Plan of 
Study. 

Mrs. W. L. Hanna, Corresponding Secretary for the 
Btude Club of Iowa Falls, Iowa, sends outline of the 
year's work with list of officers: Mrs. F. D. Peete, 


ceedings have sent copy 
to take up their work 


President; Mrs, B. I. Purcell, Vice-President; Mrs. 
W.S. Walker, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Hanna, Corresponding Secretary. 


Mrs. W. L. 


THE ETUDE 


The Etude Club has 25 members and is doing splen- 
did work. Club meetings are held every Tuesday 
afternoon at the homes of the members. 


One of the most elaborate programs of the season, 
with a handsome year book, comes from the St. Cecilia 
Society of Grand Island, Neb. 

The Cecilia Society opened its seventh season on 
October 7, with a business meeting. On October 
11, Mr. Henry Eames of the University School of 
Music, at Lincoln, Nebraska, gave a most delightful 
piano recital. 

On October 28, there was an evening recital by 
local talent, assisted by Mr. Wendell Heighton, ‘cellist 
of‘ the Western Musical Herald. Popular prices pre- 
vailed at this concert. 

Besides an active membership of 26 the Cecilia 
Society has a large and enthu tic associate member- 
ship. Officers of the Society are: Mrs. Victor An- 
derson, President; Mrs. Edwin Ewell, Vice-President-; 
Mrs. S. D. Ross, Secretary ; Mrs. M. B. Hexter, Treas- 
urer, and Miss Jane Pinder, Musical Director and Fed- 
eration Secretary: ‘ 


Detroit Centre of the Wa Wan Society of America 
will begin their season carly in November. ‘Their pro- 
gram for the year includes a study meeting each month, 
at. which is given a musical program, followed by a 
discussion of compositions rendered. 

Early in the spring a public concert will be given, 
Following is a list of officers for the ensuing year: 
Miss Emma K. Wallace, Leader; Mrs. Chas. Ham- 
mond, Assistant Leader; Mr. N. J. Cary, Musical Di- 
rector; Miss Cora I. Dyar, Secretary; Mr. H. G. 
Lobenstein, Treasurer; Mrs. N. J. Cary, Librarian. 

“Feeling that past endeavors augur future success, 
the members of Harmonica Club, of Clinton, Lowa, 
have entered their fifth year of study with new plans 
and broader motives. Musical history papers begun in 
1906, under outlines presented by Mrs. C. P. Chase, 
will this year bring members to a more complete under- 
standing of conditions of to-day. The Ladies’ Chorus 
will take up the work of last year. While the past 
year afforded the members the privilege of hearing art- 
ists of worth, the ensuing year promises even richer 
possibilities.” 

The Associate members of the club number 55, he- 
side an active membership of perhaps 30. The club 
calendar shows a meeting twice each month. The 
Chorus membership is limited to 70. 


The following notices of Music Study Clubs in- 
dicates the grest mctivity among earnest students of 
music who leave nothing undone in their quest of 
musical knowledge. 

We are firmly convinced that the teacher can 
have no more valuable means of stimulating interest 
among pupils than the Club. No teacher should 
‘neglect the formation of one. Tue Hrupe is now pre- 
pared to give special advice in club matters and re- 
quests for information will be cheerfully answered in 
our columns, provided of course, that the answers re- 
quired are of such a nature that they will be interest- 
ing to the greater body of our readers. 

We want to know what you are doing in Club 
work and we want to give you every possible encourage- 
ment. Send your Club report to us and whenever 
possible we will be glad to publish it. Our space is 
limited and should your report not appear, always 
please remember that the lack of space makes it oft- 
times impossible to publish matters we would be glad 
to present to our readers if we did not have thig re- 
striction. 


CRESCENDO CLUB. 


Pupils of Mrs. L, I. McGee; twenty members; 
meets once a month; motto, “Success crowns labor.” 
Colors, purple and gold; programmes of music and 
readings; and study of the lives of composers. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ BEETHOVEN CLUB. 

Our club, the Young Folks’ Beethoven Club, has 
just begun its fourth year’s work with a most enthusi- 
astic meeting last Mriday evening. 

We have enrolled thirty members. Our program 
each meeting is as follows: Club song—Minutes of 
last meeting.—Paper on composer for evening.—Club 
lesson.—Piano solos, duets, trios by members.—Re- 
freshments and social hour. 


- amateurs, 
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The club song in the familiar tune of “Maryland, 
My Maryland,’ with original words by one of the 
club members. 

For the club lesson each meeting I prepare a lesson 
leaf—the name of the composer for study and three 
or four facts in his history which can be easily re- 
membered—and a short list of definitions of musical 
terms, scales and chords. 

Copies of this lesson leaf are made on a hektograph 
and each pupil is supplied with one and urged to 
study it during the month. 

We have always in a conspicuous place on the 
piano a picture of the composer for study. 

In conducting the club lesson I use a blackboard 
for work in chords, scales and musical mathematics. 

Last year we closed our club work with a written 
examination consisting of twenty-five questions: five 
in biographies, five in scales, five in chords, five in 
musical terms, five in time values of notes and rests 
(mathematics). 

A prize—a gold club pin engraved with club ini- 
tials—was presented to the one submitting the best 
set of answers, 

This pin and two medals for accomplishing a cer- 
tain amount of scale and chord practice were pre- 


“sented in public at our June recital. 


The young people all enjoy their club. 
Frances H. JONES. 


IDEAS FOR CLUB WORK. 

Thanks to Tue Krups, we organized a club a year 
ago and it has proven such a pleasure and help 
to both pupils and teacher that I would like to pass 
on a few of the ways and means. Our club con- 
stitution says, “The object of the organization is to 
promote general musical knowledge.” 

The following are some of the plans followed: One 
day we studied the construction of the piano, taking 
off the front of the piano, and using a piano catalogue 
for names and descriptions of parts. We also gave 
some items on the care of the piano, all of which 
every piano student should know. 

It occurred to me that children know very little 
about instruments of various kinds, so a game way 
made by cutting out pictures from a catalogue and 
numbering each one. The pictures were passed and 
each child wrote the number and as many names as 
possible. The one having the most names correct 
won the game. The unfamiliar instruments were 
then explained. 

When a member of the club has a piece to learn 
that is taken from an opera, I tell the story at the 
club meeting for the benfit of all. 

For one meeting I played a number of old hymn 
tunes and each wrote the names of those she knew. 
For the next time three of the members prepared 
some hymns. ‘This sharpens the ear and increases 
interest in church music. 


HOME HABITS. 


To the Editor of THs WrupE: 

Many children begin careless habits in the home. 
Let them play their pieces and exercises phrase by 
phrase, measure for measure, until they master the 
work. Do not allow them to play a whole week with- 
out the direction of a teacher. Read the new lesson 
over carefully with them. It is’ better to assign too 
little to a careless child than too much. 

The teacher should be sympathetic, trained, artistic 
and patient. Teachers of children should not be 
They should be trained pedagogically, If 
possible let the teacher be not too much of an artist 
—that is to say, let the teacher be an artist by in- 
stinct but a lover of child life, and consecrated to the 
work of teaching children. The very gifted artist has 
never drudged. He cannot teach children for he 
cannot reason out their development logically. One 
teacher of children should become as a child and 
think as a child. This is a marvelous gift—the adap- 
tability to child life. I know of no study in the 
world so interesting, so potent, so full of consecra- 
tion, as a study of the needs of childhood. “ The 
child is father to the man,” How the teaching of 
children helps us to analyze our own development! 
How the great world stands revealed in the clear 
mirror of a child’s mind! 

American art ideals are in the process of forma- 


tion, Teachers ave struggling with powerful prob- 
lems, Who says that a little child shall not lead 
them? 


Brsm Lynn, 


| 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS & 


OLIDAY OFFER. On another Dp: e 

will be found our “Nineteenth Annual Holiday 
Offer of Special Musical Gifts.” ‘This year we have 
made an unusual effort to present to our patrons a list 
almost entirely new with the discounts unusually low. 
There will be found particularly a large list of pictures, 
photographs and postal ds. As we expect an 
unusual demand for postal cards and lithographs, we 
will ask our patrons to send in their orders as early 
as possible as our supply of this line of goods is 
limited. ‘These are nearly all imported and in case 
they are exhausted, something else from the list may 
be chosen, When an order is sent in late in the 
month our patrons should make a second choice, so 
that in case some line is exhausted, the arrival of a 
Christmas present on time will be assured. In all 
cases of orders for lithographs and postal cards, a 
first, second and third choice should be made, 

We have a large collection of musical literature in 
this year’s Holiday Offer, to which we call especial at- 
tention. These books are about all the permanent 
works in musical literature. We have special rates 
for the Holidays from the publishers of these works 
and these prices will only obtain during the present 
month, 

This is an excellent opportunity for teachers to in- 
crease their musical libraries and also an excellent op- 
portunity to select suitable musical presents. We 
desire very much to stimulate a demand for musical 
literature works. ‘The average teacher throughout the 
country has not as large a musical library as he should 
have. Men and women in other professions have ten 
books to a music teacher's one. This is an excellent 
opportunity to Jay a foundation for a library for the 
young teacher and we hope to have responses from a 
great many. The orders must positively be received 
here before the end of December or they cannot be 
filled at these prices. ' 


po de 


IEMANW’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. The 
offer par excellence for the Holidays is Riemann’s 
Dictionary or Encyclopedia of Music. This is a work 
that should be the first one in every musical library, 
In fact it is a library in itself, containing 800 pages of 
closely written information in regard to all musical 
subjects: biography, history, theory and all general 
information about music. It is the only Eneyclopedia 
We can offer at the present time. Grove’s Dictionary, 
which is undergoing a revision, will not be ready for 
at least a year and therefore we will not offer the in- 
complete one at the present time. 

The special price for the Riemann’s Dictionary 
during the present month will be $2.75. This is con- 
siderably less than half-price for the work. 

a * * 

‘HE CATHOLIC CHOIR AND SODALITY. 
Under the above title, A. H. Rosewig, well-known 

as a director and as a writer of Catholic music, has 
compiled two volumes of solos, duets, trios, quartettes 
and choruses, suitable for all feasts and seasons of the 
year. They have been carefully selected to meet the 
present requirements, being mostly easy, short and 
melodious. Volume one contains some well-known 
Offertories, complete , Gregorian Vespers, Litanies, 
Benediction Hymns, ete., while yolume two contains 
mostly selections which have never before been printed 


in book form. Many of the selections have both Latin _ 


and English words. 

We can heartily recommend them to the considera- 
tion of Catholic Choirs, Sodalities, Conyents, Schools 
and the flome Circle as containing the most useful and 
appropriate musie for all occasions, y 

Introductory price, one sample copy, cash with order, 
for 75 cents, postpaid. 


x # # 


BY RG@MUELLER’S CHARACTERISTIC 
STUDIES, OP. 109, have been added to the 
Presser Collection, complete in one volume. ‘These 
studies are intended by the composer to follow his 
very popular Op. 100. They are of various styles, 
brilliant and melodic, many of them of sufficient musi- 
cal interest to be played as separate pieces. Our edition 
has been carefully revised, fingered, ete., by the well- 
known pianist and teacher, Maurits Leefson. 
The special introductory price will be 20 cents, post- 
paid, if cash accompanies the order, 


THE ETUDE 


USICAL GIFTS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 

The publisher of Tur Hrupe has selected from 
his entire catalogue the very best works of musical 
literature, collections for piano, musical games, metro- 
nomes, ete., ete., those books that are most attractively 
bound and in every way most suitable for Christmas 
gifts, and has brought them together under one head 
at prices in every case considerably below the usual 
professional price, with transportation paid in addi- 
tion. Look at this list on pages 828 and 880, Cash 
must accompany all orders, otherwise transportation 
is added, 


x oe * 


AYSER’S STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN, 
OP. 26, BOOK 1, will shortly be added to the 
Presser Collection. During the current month we will 
offer these studies at a special introductory price, 
Kayser’s Studies are used by nearly all violin teachers 
and more especially as an introduction to the cele- 
brated Kreutzer Studies. They are perhaps the most 
useful of all elementary and progressive violin 
studies. Our new edition has been carefully prepared 
and edited with annotations by a violin teacher of 
wide experience. Special attention has been paid to 
bowing and fingering. 
The special price in advance of publication ig 20 
cents postpaid if cash accompanies the order. 
tot ® 


YOUTHFUL DIVERSIONS, by Geo. L. Spauta- 
ing, is nearly ready, but the special offer will, be 
continued one month longer. Much interest has been 
displayed in this new work in advance of its publica- 
tion, and we feel positive that none will be disap- 
pointed in it. It is one of this popular composer's 
best efforts, and should equal in popularity “Tunes 
and Rhymes for the Playroom,” to which it may be 
regarded'as a sequel. 
The special introductory price during the current 
month will be 20 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies 
the order. 


+ * & 


[TWENTY-FOUR PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIPE ORGAN, by Geo, Whiting 
will be continued on the special offer during the ane 
rent month, For the development of modern technic 
and true organ style nothing finer than these studies 
has ever been offered. Those having 9 fairly goog 
piano technic may take up these studies after the usual 
elementary drill in pedal technic and in the indepenq- 
ence of hands and feet, although this work may Me 
used to follow Stainer’s “The Organ” and Rogers’ 
“Graded Materials.” It will not be necessary to finish 
either of these works before taking up My, Whiting’s 
studies. In addition to variety in technic, these 
studies also contain some valuable drill in phrasing, ip 
touch and in registration. As the studies are 
teresting and original musically, many of 
be used for church or recital purposes. 
The special introductory price will be 80 cen: 
paid, if cash accompanies the order, 
* * * 


ONGS FOR CHILDREN will be continued on 
special offer during the current month, after 
which we confidently expect these books to be ready 
for delivery. We feel certain that thig volume wil] be 
one of the best miscellaneous collections of children’s 
songs ever offered. We have had extensive resources 
from which to select, and the endeavor hag been 6 
suit all demands, using the best possible materia] 
For every purpose for which a children’s song can ie 
used there will be found an attractive number, 
The special introductory price durin 
month will be 30 cents, postpaid, if eas 
the order. 


SO in- 
them may 


ts, post- 


¢ the current 
h accompanies 


* ok & 


IMETHODICAL SIGHT SINGING BOOK ir 

is now about ready, and the speci 4 
hereby withdrawn. This volume ig in every way equal 
to the two preceding volumes. In addition to th 
valuable original material, it contains many quot : 
tions from the works of the great masters, Tt jg ea 
of the most practical volumes we have ever qa" 
We would be pleased to send this work for ekaniin 
tion to all those who may be interested, es 


al offer ig 


“e PUBLISHER 


USICAL Post CARDS. 

: demand ig being made for postal cards of 

musical celebrities. We have compiled several series 
of cards in various styles and combinations. 

Great Composers post cards are printed on heavy 

board in various colors, and have, in addition to the 


head of the musician i f hi 
an, a picture his bir ne. 
set of 14 for 30 cents, iii 


The Great Masters post cards 
heading of platinotype 


«An ever increasing 


and those under the 
. bost cards are superb repro- 

due > eo H a perb i 
erie ie black and white of paintings sand photo- 
Fonaites cc are of a delicate finish and suitable for 
S- A panel of six cards forms a dainty and in- 


expensive decoration for a studio. About 28 different 


i at 50 cents a dozen, 

conceptions i, Hot pga by et 

ieee we a composers by various artists. In 

to photographs ; Te oe ‘Open soe eee 

reproductions of ta oa Scie aed es co 

hee qe scenes from his operas as painted by 
ese include 56 Separate cards, divided into 


7 series, 
Full particuly 
ste Ce and prices are found on page $29 
y © issue and j rg i re 
in, in our annual holiday offer on page 


* ok og 


M®tcax Prop 
URES. ww. rm 
long search ars We have selected, after 


leading art dealer, rough the publications of the 
They have ce of Europe, a list of musical pictures. 
regarding neers chosen after careful consideration 
‘articular AC es as decorations to studios. 
and finish, In f: oe Was also directed to their printing 
point of stow ae ee have culled the best from every 
aia : hey ar : : 

framing and are a iis Bie of a Convenient size for 
sift. Fun particu! “PPY suggestion for a Christmas 
a “q Wars and descriptions are found in 


atalozue re 

é of Pictures» 

e als Tes,” sent fre ing. 
also our Annual holiq se tee for thesaglile 


issue for AY offer on pe this 
® complete list including eae ee 
* * & E 


Liszr RHAPSoDIEg. 
existed of a co 


Until this ate day no 
Tplete set of Liszt’s 15 
book “ Dsodies bound in one volume, Such @ 
one clita by a London firm. ‘The 
'y Rugene q’Athert, the cele- 
Rae, bupil of Liszt, than whom 
eae d have been found. 
ed from New plates with careful 
he pedals. ‘Then also are 
Sas Liszt himself roved: 
ae = self appro’ 
y moe Of these volumes for the 
sve will on ome sift to any pianist. 
ieee peel this volume in paper for 
a "panies the order. 
* 
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OMpiler 
on is pr 


such emh 
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- proven by the 
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eg Us book by Octavi® 
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Th 9 book at 25 cents for 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 4c PUBLISHER 


ALENDARS. Calendars are always acceptable 
as small tokens at the Christmas season. 
Music teachers, we have found from experience, have 
always been pleased to be able to get an attractive 
calendar of a musical nature at a low price, and we 
have this year what we have termed the “Great Com- 
posers” calendar. These consist of a cabinet sized 
portrait beautifully printed, mounted on a gray mat 
board and containing an easel. The price is 10 cents 
each, $1,00 per dozen, postage paid. The subjects are 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Liszt, Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn and Bach. 
: ee F 
A GIFT FOR LITTLE FOLKS. “Merry Songs 
for Little Folks,” is a title of a work which 
this house published two years ago. It is the most 
elaborate work ever issued by this house, and we can 
say honestly one of the most artistic examples of color 
printing that has ever been published by any house, or 
by any art printer. More than this the music is at- 
tractive and melodious, the humor quaint, nonsensical 
and attractive. The work is considered by musicians 
to be the equal if not the superior of any book of 
children’s songs on the market. But this beautiful first- 
class and artistie work cost a great deal and the book 
was made $1.50 for the retail price. To give it a 
larger field of usefulness we are going to cut the price 
exactly in half for the month of December and will 
sell copies for 75 cents postpaid: The work has a 
cover in three colors, is almost sheet music size and is 
bound in boards, the postage alone is 14 cents. 
ee * 
[J NMOUNTED CABINET SIZED PORTRAITS 


OF GREAT MASTERS. We have printed the 
this month’s issue as a sup- 


f the finest quality. They 
give them the very much 
ginal photography. We 


four portraits, given with 
plement, on heavy paper 0 
are duatones and pebbled to 


desired soft effect gotten in ori 3 : 
have added to these on the same sheet four other por 


traits, in other words a sheet containing the ou Ctaae 
eight portraits: Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, ae 
Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Bach, suitably 
printed to be framed together, and the price is but 
10 cents a sheet, a dozen sheets for $1.00, postpaid. 

x oe * 

HE REALM OF TONE. Years ago we gave the 
T picture of this title as a supplement. There has 
e demand for that picture ever since, 
e have just printed another edition 

The picture consists of small 
f 270 leading musicians of all 
Ttalian, French, German 


been considerabl 
so much so that w 
of it in good style. 
miniature portraits 0 


times, ancient and modern 
cient ar n 

and English ssica] composers, e opera, song, piano 
lish, classical ¢ 0. t 5 


virtuosos, as well as portraits of a number oe es 

musicians. ‘This sheet will be found Rar Paes 

leading studios of the country, @ pice to) ue ae 

interest to every musical person. eee 

delivered, postpaid, in a strong tube is 10 cents. é 
* * * 


Tue PETITE 
D MUSICIANS. Tue Pe 
Bla eieemmemgae _ attractive gift for either 


Library. No more E Ce 
student or teacher could be given eae eee ee 
little yolumes, the life and works of Hance’, 3 


Fi sae rae: 
a 7 Chopin. Liszt, W 
Ns IE a ene agi each at the Decem- 


ner and Mozart, they are =? a valued aad 
‘ber holiday price; we will b e 
sell them complete and postp 
These little books are minia 
are careful condensations of 
in the lives of these great masters oes 
able not only for presents but for feneren” 
attractively written as to make the most PD. 
ing for eyery one. 


ox the nin 
aid for $1.75. , 
ture only in name. They 
the most essential facts 
d they are suit- 
e use and so 
leasing read- 


e * # 
icipati of 
In anticipation E ser 
eoeetiea resumption of teaching after a 
POLED AE: holidays. we suggest to ies we 
i 2 c<amine the sup- 
haye “On Sale” accounts that they ped oa 
ply on hand now and see: if it ee  Festton #0 
to let us send a supplementary On 2 et 2 
complete the assortment and thus ee Ses ane 
meet the needs of pupils during ee aU aes 
spring months. Look over your musi¢ i Ee ones 
Send in your order, so we can give it, see ies ie 
hefore the inevitable flood of such orce™ 
after the holidays. 


the general 


HRISTMAS BARGAINS IN MUSICAL 
LITERATURE. ‘There are a few works, per- 
haps half a dozen, which from the nature of the con- 
tents and from the style of binding makes them of 
particular use as gifts, We would mention as sug- 
gestions the following works, bound in cloth and gold. 
The December holiday price, postpaid, is.given after 
each title. 

“Complete History of Music,” W. J. Baltzell, $1.10. 

“Masters and Their Music,” W. 8. B. Mathews, 
$1.00. 

“Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works,” HE. B. 
Perry, $1.00. 

“Pictures from the Lives of Great Composers,” for 
children, Thos. Tapper, 75 cents. 

“Anecdotes of Great Musicians,” W. F. Gates, 85 
cents. 

These five volumes will form a very fair nucleus 
for a musical library as well as making singly or 
combined a most valuable present to a teacher or 
a music lover. Weare selling the whole five volumes, 
postpage prepaid, for $4.50, a value of $7.50, only 
during the month of December. 

; sk * 


(Cue BARGAINS IN COLLECTIONS 

OF MUSIC. Tor a very small price, what a 
wonderful amount of good music can be purchased to- 
day in book collections. The house of Theo, Presser 
has made particularly happy selections, covering 
almost every grade and style, and of books particularly 
suited to be given away as presents at this season. 
We would make a few suggestions, the following col- 
Jections retail for $1.00, we will sell them, postage paid, 
for 50 cents each. 

The Master Pieces for the Piano, 

Standard Graded Songs for the First Year. 

Standard Graded Songs for the Second Year. 

Modern Drawing Room Pieces for the Piano. 

Tranquil Hours, quiet piano music. 

The Two Pianists, piano duets. 

Standard Grades. Pieces for the Piano (Hither 1st 
and 2d grades, or 3d and 4th grades or 5th and 6th 
grades). 

Albums of Piano compositions of the following 
composers: Liszt, Chopin, Beethoven and Grieg. 

Of our 50 cent collections it would perhaps be best 
to refer our readers to the advertisement on page 768. 
Almost every style of composition can be found rep- 
resented and at the nominal price this month of 25 
cents, postpaid, 

As a little special favor to our patrons at this 
Christmas time we are going to make a combined price 
on three of the above mentioned $1.00 collections and 
three of the 50 cent collections @ value of $4.50 for 
$2.00, postpaid, if cash accompanies. the order, 

It will be a favor to your musical friends if you 
will mention this offer to them. Send in your orders 
early to insure prompt delivery. Remember the strain 
that post-offices and express companies labor under 
at this season of the year. 

* * * 


(Oe ae CANTATAS are an _ unfailing 
source of seasonable pleasure to old and young, 
and there seems to be no end to the variety of enter- 
tainments planned and published for the purpose. In 
“Santa Claus’ Party,” a little “playlet,” with 
charming dialogue by W. H. Gardner,. and equally 
charming music by L, F. Gottschalk, will be found 
something a little different from the usual run, This 
little cantata is quite elastic as to possibilities, and 
may be presented with or without scenery, with few 
or many participants, and can be learned quite easily. 
A copy may be had for examination if desired. The 
price is Jow—10 cents a copy or $1.00 for a dozen, 


postpaid. 


x * 
L20eur ees STUDIES, OP. 26, will be added 
to the Presser Collection complete in one volume. 
These studies are intended as a preface to Czerny’s 
Velocity Studies, for which purpose they are of great 
value. 
The special 
month will be 2: 
the order. 


introductory price during the current 
5 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies 


USICAL NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY. Arti 
cles of yalue at a low cost are very much in 
demand at this season. Among our advertising pages 
will be found a description and illustrations of pins. 
containing a musical emblem. ‘These same articles: 
were sold by us last season in large quantities. They 
were made in stick pins, breast pins and cuff buttons.. 
This year a very attractive addition has been made by 
making the stick pin head into the ever useful and 
extremely popular ladies’ collar or cuff pin. 

Prices of the collar and the stick pins are 25 cents. 
each. Breast pins, containing all three sentiments, 50: 
cents; cuff buttons are 75 cents a pair, These articles. 
are made of sterling silver and are finished either in 
the natural silyer or with a roman gold finish. For 
obvious reasons we cannot impress upon our patrons. 
too strongly the necessity of sending their Christmas: 
orders as early as possible. We say this particularly’ 


to those living at a distance. 
* * OF 


CHRISTMAS THOSE interested in choir music,. 
MUSIC. who have not already made their 

selection for Christmas, may write 
us with the certainty of obtaining promptly a nice 
selection of singable Christmas anthems for examina- 
tion. 

We publish an exceptionally strong line of octavo. 
anthems for Christmas, as well as for general use, and 
we carry a full stock of the octayo publications of 
other houses. For a special list of our own Christmas. 
anthems see advertisement in another column. 

eo FY ES 

CHUMANN, OP. 68 AND OP. 15. We are 
fortunate in having ready for the market several 
volumes of Schumann which are admirably adapted 
for Holiday gifts. We can positively promise that the- 
Schumann “Scenes of Childhood” and “The Album for 
the Young,” will be ready for distribution early in 
December in plenty of time for Christmas gifts. 
These will be published in the Presser Collection. We 
are going to continue the low price during the present: 
month. ‘These books can be had separately or bound. 

together. 

The separate volume of “Album for the Young,” Op. 
68, we will furnish during the Holidays at the small 
price of 15 cents. Op. 68 contains in itself 43 pieces, 
which is almost three for one cent, and the postage is: 
paid. This volume is possibly the best that has ever 
been made for a child’s gift. Schumann made a great 
many of these pieces for his own children. Nothing 
better can be had for a volume of children’s pieces of a 
high order. Op. 15, “Scenes of Childhood,” is a little 
more pretentious. ‘These pieces are not supposed to: 
be played by children but by grown people to children. 
There are some of the most beautiful gems of musical 
literature in this volume. Among these is the well 
known “Traumerei.” This volume during the Holi- 
days will be only 10 cents, postpaid. Besides this we 
have them bound together in a volume for only 20- 
cents, 

The offer should be withdrawn with this issue, but 
we will still hold it open for the present month on 
account of the Holiday trade. We expect to have a 
great many orders from our patrons for these works. 
and we hope that the concessions we are herewith 
making will be appreciated, These books will be 
found in our regular Holiday Offer of Musical Gifts, 
occupying another page. 

ek OF 

(eee ALBUM. This yolume will be ready for 

distribution very early in December and under 
ordinary circumstances we would withdraw our special 
price with this issue, but owing to the suitability of 
this volume for a present we will continue a special 
price of 85 cents, postpaid, until the first of January. 
The postage alone will be about 15 cents on this large 
yolume, as there are 160 pages of music. ‘The unusual- 
ness of this offer can be seen at a glance. Besides 
‘this the Chopin Album contains perhaps the best lot 
of music of a high order that it is possible to put 
together. The greatest care has been taken in this 
edition and it is edited by the celebrated piano teacher 
of the Paris Conseryatoire, Isidor Philipp. The retail 
price is $1.00. Our price therefore is about one-fifth. 
This book will be found in our regular Holiday Offer 
of Musical Gifts, to be found on another page of this 
journal, 


(Continued on Page 826) 
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THE ETUDE 


Contemplative purchasers should not fail to ask for 
our catalogue, Mailed Free. We take old pianos in 
exchange and our system of easy payments is very liberal. 
We also attend to the delivery of new piano without 
annoyance to the purchaser, and entirely at our expense. 
Why not write us today? 


POOLE PIANO COMPANY 


&S AND 7 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SPECIAL fame Classical 


“Perchance,"" ‘'Good Night." “From the Toils of 
the Sea,’ “Alone.” “If All the Girls Were Roses."’ 


, 6c each, or all five for 25¢ 


D, E. Force Music Co., Do OEE 


PIANO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents in stamps for these 5 Teaching Pieces 
By FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS 


1. FAIRY STORY. 40 
2, DANCE OF T 40 
3. IN THE HAMMOCK rade III .40 
4. IN THE GIPSY CAM rade III .40 
5. IN THE FOREST... rade III .40 


Only one copy of each piece will be sent to an applicant at 
this special introductory price. 


L. D. LASSELLE 


247 WEST NEWTON ST., BOSTON 


HAVE YOUA CORLL TONG DESIRE 
PUBLISHED? | 
WE PRINT. © PUBLISH 
COMPOSERS éDEALERS 


Send for our price list 
ETO Z 1&SON 


OTTO ZIMMERMAN 
MUSIC PRINTERS c ENGRAVERS 


INCINNATI, OHIO. 


Music Typography in all its Branches 


[Gee dai Cc. Limerie! 


Ne. 10 South Kicks Street, Philadelphia 
(Market aboye Fifteenth ) 


ZABEL BROTHERS 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


The Parlor Professicn ”” 


The Tune-a-Phone in Use. 

WHAT DO YOU EARN? OUR graduates make from $5 to B10 
per day the year round, Wecan quickly teach you to do as well, 
If You Can Hear, You Can Learn to Tune. 

The Tune-a-Phone Guides You. 

We teach by PERSONAL, correspondence instruction, Each 
student is @ class by himself. Each student is under the direct 
personal supervision of President Bryant. i 

Our course is simple, complete, 
practical. It thoroughly covers l 
every branch of the tuners’ art— 
Tuning, Voicing, Action Regulate 
ing, Action Repairing and Case 
Repairing, including Polishing, 
French Polishing and Staining. 

By the aid of our clear lessons, 
our personal instruction, and our 
exclusive, patented MECHANICAL 
AIDS, a few weeks’ leisure-hour 
pratics at your own home will 

‘ully equip veo as an expert to earn 
the splendid rewards of “ THE 
PARLOR PROFESSION.” 

Read what our Graduates Ge 

“T have earned as high as $23 ina 

Ben L. Cirarx, Beaumont, Tex, 

“I have advised scores to bare your course.” , 

(Rev.) C. J. Pricke, Auror: 

“Teasily make from $5 to 810 per day tuning,” eal, 

J. M. Bowman, Harrisburg, Va, 

“I would not take $1,000 for what I yearned in your course," 

. L. Price, Dixon, 

“My best day’s work tuning was $20. Your course is ae 

ough and complete.” (Rev.) G. q 
Pastor First if. E. Chureh, Julesburg, Colo, 

“Tam a Junior Law Student. P $180 in two va. 
cation months this summer.” J.B, Burney, lowa City, Iowa, 

“T can earn $5 as a tuner where I could earn only 81 as g 
teacher. After Oct. 1, 1907, my cards will read ‘Tuner,’ not 
‘Teacher.’ Cuas, N. Linpsay, Chicago, Il, 

“Since Jan. 1, 1907, I have tuned 456 pianos, and my ine, 
was over $1,000.” (Dated, Oct. 18, 1907.) vencome 
J. B. Scuwietert, Grinnell, Iowa, 


Let Us Make You Likewise Prosperous, 
We supply free to each student a Tune-a-Phone, a full-sizea 
model ofa modern, upright piano action, also all necessary tools, 
The action model, repeatedly regulated and repaired 
by the student under our direct personal su pervision. 
teaches the student how to regulate any Bane and 

how to repair every mishap that may Occur to 
piano action. We grant our graduates a Diploma, 
accepted the world over as Froot of Proficiency, 4 
Send today for our free, descriptive by oklet, con- 
taining an illustrated address by President Bryant, 
yy) entitled, “ Winnine INDEPENDENCE.” : 
fas The Niles Bryant School of Plano Tuning 

15 Monument Square 

BaTrLe Creek, Micuiean, U. 8, A, 


Niles Bryant, Pres't and Founder, 
single day at tuning.» 


Tho Action Model. 


PENNSYLVANIA ° 
Music LitHocrapuine 


ComPany 
114 N. 13TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


.Music Engravers 
and Printers 


Estimates promptly furnished to composers and pu 
lishers on Sheet Music, Music Books, Band, Orchestra et 
QOctavo Music, ete. High GRADE Work AT REASONABLE 
Prices. Copyrights secured. Manuscripts revised and 
corrected. 


SEE “THE ETUDE” PREMIUM 
LIST ON THIRD COVER PAGE 


Send for Itemizea Price List 
and Samples 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


Columbia Ave. and Rendolph St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


AND ENGRAVERS 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS BY THE PUBLISHER. 
(Continued from page 825.) 


Hunt for an Error. 
Somewhere in our music pages a typographical 


Gs We are going to make another cut 
_ in this important work for the pipe organ. The 
original subscription price of this work sone $20.00. 
We have been offering it for $10.00 and we are re- 

: ; this price to $8.00 during the Holidays, and 
this will include postage on the work, 

his Avople: ts 2 
ae Is in four magnificent volumes with gilt 
a ate ne The work is edited by Dudley Buck 
ae a ee best Selection of musie by modern 
number of gets in. We have a very limited 
hausted the w. fe nang, and after they are ex- 
fen, a ia will, not appear again in its present 
aa ie d advise those contemplating the pur 
pokes ork to send in their orders early this 
_ Besides the full set for 
tion to send two of the y 


he organ, 


$8.00, we are now in posi- 
: olumes Separately, volumes IIL 

$2.00 each, postpaid. Volumes 
ssued for some time to come, and 
ve issued in an entirely new form, but 
tain the very best pieces in the 


¢ is complete in itself, containing 
es of music. 


set. Hach volume 
about 125 pa 


* * * 
SoNes WITHOUT WORDs, 


in Announcin 
ng 
Ferber, i 2 


We take pleasure 
a inlaue volume by Richard 
; 4n a preparatory yolume to 
ws Songs Without Winds mee are 15 
book will muke a handsome 
pecuressize piano pupil. In 
: What the pieces are like we 
a Oe nusic bages both for this issue 
es in cach hae There will be found one 
B00d ide vilese issues. These pieces will 
ea of what the volume wwill be like- 

musie; cay & glance that they are unique 
ons containing 

ut is undoubtedly a 

We have never been 
anything we have published 


‘vated com Doser, 


1 that ther 
Of studies 


“TUDE music pages, there 
be welcome, 

ready in 9 Very short time but 
: ron thig ae Meantime we are making: 
‘ash accompanies the Grdenn ak 80 cents, postu 


eg 


PR 
op ip MINARY yErocrTY 


u : will } r 
ss » Complete ; | © added to the Presse 
Suitable fop M one volume. These studies are 


werk. ess qaei@S up the third grade 
Studies Mentioned ahoy, difficult than LeCouppey’s 
them, Ye and may he used to precede 
during the current 
» if cash accompanies 


added to the Presser C : » OP. 2, have beet 
complete jn one volume ction and will be published 
one Will offer this yo] s: During the current month 
Base: rill ei at a special introductory 
difioulty S are Widely used, They ave 

* ‘Y be taken up to good 
SM the third grade 2m 
th grade, They are musi- 
* variety of passage work 


: sy 2! 
© Of this yolume is 2° 
Nes the order. 
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Professional Want Notices are inserted at a cost of five 
cents per word, cash with order. Business Notices, ten 
cents per word, cash with order. Do not have replies 
directed to this office. 


30c. A beautiful composition for 
‘Sample copy, 10c. Horace Hills, 
Md. 


BARCAROLLE in E. 
teachers and pupils. 
Jr., 1610 John St., Baltimore, 


MUSIC TRACHERS, use Buds and Blossoms for piano 
lessons. Thousands sold. Endorsed by hundreds of 
teachers. Three parts complete, 50 cents. This is a 
special December offer for introduction only. Order now. 
W. F. Strong, Dixon, Illinois. 


A SONG SUCCESS OF THB YBAR! Qur book of 
three love-songs: Under the Rose, May Song, reels 
Reckoning, 40c. Niles Publishing Co., ,Bridgeport, Conn. 


A NG OF HOMB! “The Green Hills of Vermont I 
nae Gren” As wholesome ballad that every aE 
lover will enjoy. _Sent by mail for 20 cents. Geo. L. 
Hasseltine, 85 Io. State Street, Montpelier, Vt. 


x s v r in a new 
PIANO TEACHERS: If you are interested i 

kindergarten piano method, send 25 cents for ay copy, 
of Veon’s Introductory Materials. The regu! SUEDE cer of 
this book is $1. The Secondary Materials (regular ys 
$1.50) will be mailed with the Introductory Materiais 
if you add 15 cents extra. A free course is given to 


y a a of this interest- 
teachers that desire to make reeulan ues School, Beaver 


ing method for beginners. Veon 
Falls, Pa. 
: 0 £ 
Fr SALE OR RENT. Charter, atronage, etc. of 
Poe eA NBice School in city of middie West. “Con 


servatory,” care “TUDE.” 


q Pf Pa. 

The College of Musie at Freeburg, 7 

d and well 

r rent. ‘This is an old establishe 1 

Ee eed school ‘of music; terms easy. For informa. 
tion address, Henry B. Moyer. 


male quartet who can play ac- 


FOR SALE. 


NBD. Bass for x 
compantmenis, “agiary $20.00 B0ry Tieture in evenibs 
ponges; season forty weeks... Send pictm on og. Me 


height and weighb 


Cress it Missouri. 


Perry, Princeton, 


desires position as pianist or accompanist. 
care of THp HTuDL. 


Refined lady 
Address, N. V. 


“PD. Male Teacher, Piano ; must be experienced. 
er te aw. 3. Simmons. Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON OUR MUSIC 
PAGES. 

are devoted to the music in 
collection of pieces, including 
Liszt’s “Regata Vene- 
per, a transcription 
the very best pieces 
waltz is 


TWENTY-EIGHT page: 
this issue; @ splendid 
many interesting novelties. 
wiana” is a brilliant concert num 
of a theme by Rossini, and one of ih 
of its class. Gottschalk’s “Maiden Blush itz 
‘a fayorite piece by this celebrated American pianist, 
written in his most genial and melodic vein. En- 
gelmann’s “Days of Yore” is a noveity of snore 
well qualified in every respect to rank wits pee 
popular numbers, “Melody of Love’ and Ne es 
Lights Are Low.” Terber’s “Forgiven, another 
elty, is from a set of ‘oductory top Mende Me 
solin’s “Songs Without Words.” ‘This expires = oon 
position will afford opportunity for the ies ae 
melody playing, phrasing and tone Be 5 see 
George Dudley Martin’s “Valse Anserneee Bais 
and charming number from the pen of wee =e 
writer, It is a graceful composition zee e e 
-of some of the lighter waltses of Cher us a 
Kroeger’s “Swing Song.” a dainty little pane cae 
-sents this noted composer, teacher ang) oltre eee 
new light, demonstrating his ability to write a bE ae 
ly and in an artistic manner pieces of lighter vein 8 i 
smaller mould. R. R. Forman’s “Cupid's Message A 
a light and tuneful waltz movement, easy to play Ba 
very useful for teaching purposes. Pieces na ieee 
composer have proyen very popular Lerman’s é a 
pet and Drum” is a character stic, easy Haas 
piece, the first of a new set by this successfull pea 
"The trumpet calls and the drum imitations Se? 
tic and effective. I. A. Bugbee’s «phe Soldier Je 
is a useful little teaching piece which ee be cae 
48 0 children’s song or for kindergarten Bi a a aE 
be played as an instrumental number. T 8 ee a 
isfactory teaching pieces of easy grade wil De ae ee 
Reinhold’s “Mairy Tate” and “Arietta. selected ue 
his “Miniature Pictures.” Opus 39. These he 
f veal artistic value and may be used as ap 
luction to the study of the smaller classics. 


pieces intr 


Lacome’s “Impromptu a la Hongroise”’ is a brilliant 
composition in the modern French style which is much 
liked in solo form. ‘Che four-hand arrangement is 
particularly satisfactory, the general effect of color 
and sonority being much enhanced. 

Those who play the organ will be pleased with E. 
M. Read’s melodious and dignified “Postlude in G.” 
This piece will be found effective on a pipe organ of 
any size or specifications and it may also be used to 
good advantage on a cabinet organ requiring but little 
adaptation for this purpose. 

Both the songs in this issue are novelties of un- 
usual excellence. Geo. Noyes Rockwell's “The Lord 
is My Shepherd” is a stately and eloquent setting of 
Montgomery’s metrical version of the favorite psalm. 
This will make a splendid offertory song for church 
use. Horace P. Dibble’s “Slumber Song” is a fine 
example of this style of writing, touching in its sim- 
plicity and grateful to the singer; suitable to be 
sung as one of a group or as an encore number. 


Hunt for an Error. 

Somewhere in our music pages a typographical 
error is purposely inserted. We will publish the 
names of the first ten persons sending us the 
correction. 


SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS FOR 
PUBLICATION. 


We have constant inquiries for our terms for pub- 
lishing manuscripts. Almost daily we receive letters 
of inquiry of this kind and they receive individual 
attention. We are making a statement here that may 
be of general interest to our readers. In the first 
place there are no “terms” for publishing; | manu- 
scripts must be submitted to a publisher before any 
kind of a report can be made. ‘The great mistake that 
is‘made is that people write and ask us what we will 
pay for a manuscript before we have a chance to ex- 
amine it, and no publisher will ever give a definite 
reply regarding a manuscript without first having an 
opportunity to examine it. It is not necessary for a 
composer to write beforehand to a publisher to know 
what terms he will make on a certain piece. That 
cannot be given, as so much depends on the reputation 
of the composer, the character of the piece and its 
suitability for the use of the publisher. More than 
nine-tenths of the manuscripts received by the average 
publisher are returned as being unsuitable. The other 
one-tenth (which is making the average high) are 
usually paid for at the market price, the publisher 
bearing all expense of publication. 

What is usually meant by terms for publishing are 
terms for printing, and distinction must be made 
between a publisher and a printer. We are not 
printers, we are publishers. A printer is one who 
floes printing for anybody. We have no printing estab- 
lishment and therefore can only receive manuscripts 
for publication according to the above. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I received the copy of “Tunes and Rhymes,” 
delighted with it. The little folks take to it aden 
and we are all pleased.—Mrs. A. OC. Davis. 


The photogravure called “Song Without Words” arrived 
safely a few days ago. It is beautiful and has been much 
admired. Very soon I will send for others.—Miss Alice 
Russell Guernsey. 


I have received the work “First Sonatinas.” This vol- 
ume cannot be too highly recommended. Nothing is harder 
than to drive a stupid pupil through a sonatina, yet the 
conscientious teacher knows he ought to have something 
of that nature, and this Collection of Sonatinas is a great 
boon to teachers, for they are infinitely easier than even 
Clementi Op. 86, and are useful for young beginners as 
well as for older pupils who are difficult to interest. The 
yery shortness of the elaborate form makes the pupil 
take courage.—Helen Kendall. 


I have received the work “The Young Duet Players,” 
and find it extremely useful. So many duets for first 
grade are confined to the five notes, and children grow 
Weary practicing without the teacher, but these duets are 
beautifully arranged and not much more dificult in eon- 
sequence. Second grade pupils may, play either part at 
sight. What pleases me most of all is that the pieces are 
so musical.—Helen Kendall. 


T have received the work “first Sonatinas,” and find it 
to be just what I need in that line for young pupils. IT 
like it so well that T am ordering several more, and shall 
continue using it.—Adella Huddleston. 


T have been wanting for some time to express my grent 
appreciation of THe Prupp this year. It seems to me 
petter than ever, and T find it helpful indeed in my teach- 
ing and class work.—Mrs. Emma Duggan, 


T am 


T have received the “Wasy, or First Sonatinas.” , 
the 


them, and find them eminently superior for 
usin are. Francis R. Hayes. 


work “First Sonatinas,” and think 


re 1 ved the 
I have recelys T shall use them in my teaching.— 


them yery excellent. 
i} ophas. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


WHAT HAPPENED TO SANTA 


A new Christmas Cantata for Children by W. M. 
Craig and C. L. Lucas. Price 20c. Very effect- 
ive, easy to render, and sure to please. 


THE CHRIST CHILD IN ART, STORY AND SONG 


, (The Children’s Messiah.) 
Compiled and arranged by Mari Ruef Hofer, Price 
20c. Nowa standard work. A great entertainment. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS OF MANY NATIONS 


Compiled and arranged as an entertainment by Kathe- 
rine Wallace Davis. Price 25c, 


Send for descriptive circulars, 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 


Peace on Earth and Mercy Mild 
menschein, In two keys 
Christmas Song. 
mezz0_ sop. 
Star of Bethlehem. 
OF MEZZO BOD, ve seeeeeee seers 
Mother Love (Christmas Cradle S 


L. Gaynor. Bor mezzo sop. or alto .50 
The King Eternal. Hubbard W. Harr 

key: : .75 
To Victory.” W. So 150 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. 

In two key8....s.se005 .50 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


The Manger of Bethlehem. C. A. Havens. 
Violin, Harp and Organ Accomp.. 
Es Waren Hirten. Walter Keller. G 

Only ..... oor 
O Little Town of Bethlehem. P. 
To Victory. W. H. Neidlinger 
Behold the Philo 


A. West ......-. 
Sing O Heavens. 2 
Christmas Anthem from Faith and 

A. West ..... 


Send for our list of Christmas Carols. 


We send our publications for examination to all 
responsible parties upon request. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


R | 


elieves Nervousness 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Quiets the nerves, relieves the tired and 
confused condition of the brain, and increases 
the capacity for mental and physical labor. 


EMMONS HOWARD 


Westfield, Mass. 


PIPE ORGANS of HIGHEST GRADE 


ELECTRIC TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 


ALL THE LATEST FAcILiTies For Easy ConTROL 


A SHORT CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


SANTA CLAUS’ PARTY 


Libretto by Music 
Wo. H. GARDNER Louis T, GortscHALK 


Price 10c. per copy; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid 


Cantata can be produced without scenery and with 

costumes, although full directions are given for 

. ‘The songs and choru 

athin the range of children’s voices, and are very melodi- 

bus and attractive in every respect. "Itreceived the Mirae 
Prize in the competition instituted by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal in 1902, and hassince been revised and enlarged 
It takes 15 to 29 minutes to produce, ‘ 


THEO. PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


elaborate setting. Ss are well 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER OF 
MUSICAL GIFTS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 840 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


THE ETUDE 


Specially Desirable Gifts 
for Students, Teachers 
and Music Lovers 


Value $1.75. 
Postpaid 


A Work Indispensible to Every Musician. 
Holiday Cash Prize $1.10. 


Special 


HISTORY. 


SscMUSIC.. 


THE STANDARD TEXT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 
COMPREHENSIVE CONCISE PRACTICAL 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
560 pages by W. J. BALTZELL Brought up to 1908 


Contributed Chapters by Dr. H. A. Clarke, University of Pennsylvania ; 1 
G. Hamilton, Wellesley College; Mr. Arthur L. Judson, Denison University ;') 
and Mr. Arthur ‘on, Boston; Mr. F.S, Law and Mr. Preston Ware Orem 
teachers and writers of experience and authority on subjects connected with the history of mhste 


F WJ BALTZELL 
e Ps Prominent names, terms, important statements, etc., in large type, 
at a glance, to fix in the mind the gist of a page. 


BOXED SETS OF BOOKS AT VERY LOW PRICES 


THE PETITE LIBRARY The Musician 


Life and Works of Handel, Haydn, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Beeth- By RIDTEXORRENTICE 
oven, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner. In Six yolumes, 75 cents each 
Life of Mozart Analyses of many of the best compositions 
By EDWARD FRANCIS hyiclassicall weiter me 


Price, 35 cents each; $3.00 per set boxed 
Size 2%x3'%, 125 pages. Bound. in Red Cloth 
These miniature biograp are not hastily prepared 
sketches, but careful condensations of the most essential facts 
Of the lives and works of the Great Masters so mentioned. 
Appended to each (except Mozart) is a list of the most im- 
portant compositions of the Master. 


enabling the eye, 


Ayolumeto each grade, beginning with the easi 
ing with the most difficult ‘compositions written for thee 
Presupposes no knowledge of harmony, but, stare Piano 
the simplest forms of composition, explains ‘the most ee, ¥ith 
points, just as occasion presents itself in the dito cssential 
under consideration. ent works 


HOLIDAY PRICE HOLIDAY PRICE 
Nine volumes boxed, $1.75. 25 cents each Six volumes boxed, $1.75. 35 cents each 
Either of these sets, complete, given as a premium with five subscriptions to THE ETUDE at $1 


Celebrated Pianists of the | Dictionary of Music and Musi. 


Past and Present cians 
Illustrated with one hundred and fifty portraits of European THE MOST POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
and American Pianists of the past and present! By Dr. HUGO RIEMANN 


Price, $2.00. Red Cloth and Gold. A thorough and complete account of the theo: 


history of music. Biographical sket 

‘ rats . Biographical sketche a 
One of the most reliable works on musical biography the past and present, with @ list of their workees @uusicians of 
lished. The work is very attaactive in style and suitable 5 


ub: 
{ira | formation of all musical instruments, Complete in. 
git book. ! 


900 pages, Octavo, Half-leather, 
Special Holiday Cash Price, $1.34, postpaid. Special Holiday Cash Price, $2.75 Seanad 
vend id, 


estand end 


+50 each 


ry and the 


An Attractive and Valuable Gift Book 


In Praise of Music 
By W. FRANCIS GATES 


12mo, Attractively Bound; Price, $1.00. 
hundred and sixty- 

r, by writers of many 

of the purpose and 


A Work for Every Music Lover 


Descriptive Analyses of Pp 
Works 
By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
Price, $1.50, Cloth Gilt 


For the Musician. 
For the Teacher. 


iano 


This interesting work comprises th 
five selections, one for each day of th 
ages and countries, expressing their ide: 
scope of the musical art. 


Special Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents, postpaid. 


For the Student, 
For the Conce 


Invaluable to Clubs and for Py Ft Goer: 

The Organ Player to the player as well as the hin Making. sein 
Compiled by PRESTON WARE OREM al analysis or descripti 

Price, $1.50. asec Co™PAsitions. 


unding t} 
episode on 


Special Holiday Cash Price, $1.00. 


LEATHER GOODS 
MUSIC SATCHELS MUSIC ROLLS 


A Pipe Organ Collection of standard and original compositions 
of medium difficulty for church and recital use. 


Special Holiday Cash Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


N Which, 


Postpaid, 


, Holiday 

Half Sheet Music Size Real Pace Real Seal, Black, Li Ri Holia: 

‘alf Sheet sic Size, al Seal, Black, f tai da: 
et M Grain, Unlined. | 175 | x 40 Smooth Gain Lestnee 33 ee Price 

§ ee a Grey Lined .. | 3 00 2 50 F nd Brown Sics, 

: nline 3 00 2 50 leather and colors, L I 50 
Size, Lined 400 | 330 Unlined, samcleatherand geiges | 209 | 7 2° 
Sent Postpaid at Holiday prices during December. MES ML F 3 
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DANGER IN OVERWORK. 


D EMENTIA AMERICANA.” ‘That is the name 
some witty writer has given to that peculiar 
be disease, which sometimes is the 
haa nes of hard work. ‘There is, doubtless, 
feel ae cunts in the world where the gospel of 
wee nae me 4 shed more than in the United States. 
2 ae a lyn the English novelist, in a recent 
eee ae fi impressions of American life, 
Rata Bee eS ee when I saw a well-bred terrier . 
ise Fee Ae ee e that I knew just what the superla- 
bit sctian sete - ates and concentrated attention was; 

y first day in New York I found that 


there was ; 
as a higher degree 
centration.” v degree of both alertness and con” 


i 


As a nati 
S a natio: ¥ feo aed A 
of the fens - are simply delirious with the idea ' 
our small tows for reat succes: Even in some of 
absolutely Ee Villages this is felt to a degree 
. iw wn Sure . . 
is the keynote of 2 Europe. It is all splendid. It 
about the sacrif, our national greatn But—what 
health to Siioy aa What is suce without the 
a Rockefeller ae ‘ai We have the pitiable figure 0 
and millions pile nding upon the pinnacle of millions 
sing for q tines mountain high, and yet weakly bes 
Dowell, one foe We have the instance of Ma& 
characteristicall, working with an energy and force 
pathetic shdoy American and the next day—* 
quest of eh illustrious past. The abnormal 
day of the year “l Kills more people in America evel 
A few mani 2. do vice and disease combined. 
ree as, S ago a y a . 
very profitable busir young woman engaged in © 
as hard as she mig ieee that she was not working 
or thr ght. § 2 
or three more ee She accordingly tacked on tw? 
Jumped 1ard mental work. Her income 
intoxication of success 
Ss were added and stl 
Her business rivals wel 
One a She was in a veritable fren” 
» day 
er iyine one of her employees came 
conse iat Was calle upon the floor of her offic’: 
NScious: e aio ed, and when she had regaine’ 
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nounced the case one of hem? 
1 Memory and power of speech 
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al Workers disease, “aphasia,” so liable 
ears for a was unmistakably prese™’ 
her to recover her former US” 
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MUSICAL POST CARDS 


Imported Platinotypes—Superb Reproductions 


GREAT MASTERS—12 CARDS 
—50 CENTS. Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, 
and Weber. 

DERN MASTERS—6 CARDS 

More CENTS. Brahms, Dvorak, 
Grieg, Liszt, Rubinstein and St. 
Saens. 

OPERA COMPOSERS—6CARDS 
—25 CENTS. Gounod, Mascagni, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Verdi and 
Wagner. 

GREAT. VIOLINISTS—6 CARDS—25 CENTS. Joa- 


chim, Kreisler, Kubelik, Onducik, Sarasate and Ysaye. 
btaining subscriptions for 


Also given as premiums for © 
The Etude. (See page 765.) 


Historical Post Cards 


Reproductions of Famous Photographs and Paintings 
BEETHOVEN—12 CARDS 30 cents per set. 
WAGNER—12 CARDS—30 cents per set. 

LISZT—6 CARDS—15 cents per set. 
Great Compoters, in sets of 14 Portraits and with birth- 
places, in nine colors—per set, 30 cents. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Send for catalogue of Musical Pictures. 


THEO. PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


te | 
}[ Che Choir Magazin i 


EDITED BY F. W. WoDELL 
‘September, 1007 


To those subscribing this month 

Fach number contains practical 
Suggestions, organ information, ser- 
vice programs. Articles by F. W. 
Wodell (editor), Herve D. Witkine, 
D. A. Clippinger, Dr. Samuel A’ 
Eilot, Tall Esen Morgan, Thomas 
Tapper nnd other lending writers. 
‘Ten or more pages of church music 
of standard quality. Subscription 


50 CENTS A YEAR 
November and December Tssues 
included with subscriptions for 
1908 received this month. 
Send n2cent stamp for sample copy 
THE CHOIR MAGAZINE 
831 Colonial Bldg. Boston, 


OMNcCOH= Bosxm OF 


Tunes and Rhymes 


FOR THE PLAYROOM 
Vocal or Instrumental 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


A set of little pieces for the voice or piano that have 


had an unprecedented success in sheet music form and we 
have had many requests for the complete set. They may, 
be either sung or played, or both together, being especially 
adapted for use with very young pupils or for kindergarten 
or other class work. The words are clever and amusing, 
the melodies bright, pleasing and characteristic. They 
are genuine first grade pieces. 


THEODORE PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


SEE “THE ETUDE” PREMIUM 
LIST ON THIRD COVER PAGE 


Please mention THE EYUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


HOME NOTES. 


Puorsp STRAckosu, a niece of Adelina Patti, Maurice 
Strackosh, Clara Louise Kellogg, recently appeared at 
the Garden ‘Theatre, New York, as Madam Butterfly, 
in Puccini’s opera. 


Pror. Horatio Parker, of Yale University, has re- 
cently accepted the post of conductor of the Orpheus 
Society of Philadelphia. 


AN indication of the unusual musical development of 
the Southwest lies in the fact that during her coming 
tour Mme. Schumann Heink will make some eight appear- 
ances at ‘lexas towns and one appearance at Oklahoma. 
Has the “Wild West” gone out of existence? 


A PBRFORMANCH of “T’Pagliacci’ was given at the splen- 
did open air Greek Theatre of the University of California, 
by the Milan Opera Compaay, on November 17. 


A concert for the MacDowell Fund was recently given 
in St. Louis by the Union Musical Club. The well- 
known St. Louis musician, Mr. BE. R. Kroeger, gave a 
sketch of MacDowell’s life and works and played several 
of the composer’s most noted pieces. 


A PIANO-ForTE recital, with a most laudable program, 
was given by Mr. H. D. ‘Tovey, at the Odachita Con: 
seryatory, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, Another recital re- 
lating to Grieg shows a very careful selection of program 
pumbers. 


Miss G. Jones, Miss L. I. Leckensteiner and Miss 
M. BW. Cook have given ereditable recitals recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio, under the direction of W. L.. Blumen- 
schein. 


A nreciran for two pianos was recently given at the 
Broad Street Conservatory, in Philadelphia. It in- 
cluded numbers like the Schumann Concerto Op. 54 and 
the Grieg Concerto Op. 1 


Mn. J. Warren AnpDRrpwS, organist of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity of New York, has recently made a 
successful concert tour through New York State. He 
played at the New York State Music Teachers’ Convention 
in Rochester and at the City Convention Hall, in Buffalo. 
In the latter city free organ recitals are given under 
the auspices of the City Council. The present mayor, 
the Hon. James M. Adam, presented the city with the 
organ built for the temple of music during the Pan 
American Exposition. 


Tum dedication of the New Auditorium, of the Uni- 
versity. of Illinois, took place on November 4 and 5. 
The building covers an area of 17,000 square feet and 
seats over 2,100 people. It is extremely artistic in archi- 
tectural appearance. The cost of the building is said 
to have been $100,000.00. In the vestibule a series of 
memorial tablets will be placed. The first one will be a 
tablet to be erected in honor of Edward MacDowell, 
who is now a hopeless mental invalid, as the result of an 
accident and of overwork. 

The authorities of the University haye wisely chosen 
to dedicate the Auditorium with a grand MacDowell fes- 
tival, which is to last two days. This shows a fine 
patriotic spirit. and indicates the wisdom that has guided 
the University authorities in their undertakings. Letters 
were sent to musicians all over the United States asking} 
them to nominate the musician whom they considered tho 
greatest of Americar musicians, The vote was over’ 
whelmingly in favor of MacDowell. 

At the ‘opening The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Mr, 
William Sherwood and Mr. N. Corey, of Detroit, assisted. 
We are glad to note two musicians who have been so 
closely identified with TuE Erupp’s work taking part in 
this festival. ‘The net proceeds of the concerts are to 
pe devoted to the “MacDowell” fund, the object of which 
is “primarily for the support of Mr. MacDowell and 


secondaril 7 i i g¢ 
tmannes? y to perpetuate his name in some fitting 


Mr. Crartms BE. Wart, a 7 

ARLHS 1. A well-known contributor to 
Fun Brope, has been giving a series of ‘Nevin’ Lecture 
Pegtals in the Middle West with much success, it is sald. 
COMPOSE ENE eons the interest taken in American 
lighter qhavactene r works, even though they be of a 


A FINE new organ has j 
Apis. g $8 just been installed in St. Stephen 
Holscopal Church of Philadelphia, ‘The organist of the 
Fi totic tink ans tee eek DP Pa, ear 
“hd ie he fact t ind, 
this lucrative position with preecisaatene DUBE Hes nels 


Tue Los ANcutms Syx r 
direction of Mr. Harley Hamiito opened ita seaso ‘on 
Friday afternoon, Novenbee a Sey ee 


Music loving citizens of Minnea 

vent 4 y polis have subscribed 
$20/000 toward the support of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation of that city. The association manages the Phil- 
harmonic Club and the Symphony Society of that city. 
The orchestra is under the capabie management of Emil 
Oberhoffer, who has done much for the musical interests 
of the city. 


Mr. Henry Hapiry, well-known in America as a com- 
poser and teacher, is now residing in Berlin. 


Mr. Ewin Lrsiine has been engaged as visiting direc- 
tor and teacher at the Kansas City Conservatory of 


Music. 


PLANS are being made for the orgaaization of a Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Lineoln, Nebraska. A guarantee 


fund is being raised. 


{yn Lapips’ Musicay CLUB of Seattle, Washington, 
have arranged a most attractive concert course for 
music lovers in the far Western Such performers 
as Fritz Kreisler, Harold Bauer, Teresso Careno, George 
Hamlin, Walter Damroseh and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra have been engaged. 


Reqrvatp DrKkoypn, the composer of light operas. has 
again become the Musical Critic of The New York World. 


Lourse Homer, the well-known operatic and concert 
contralto, has recently become the mother of twin 


daughters. She has five children, 


'Tnp eleventh annual music festival was held in Port- 
land, Maine, during the early part of October. Emma 
Calvye was one of the soloists. ‘The director, as usual, 
was Wilbur R. Chapman. 


Max Bpnpix has removed from New York to Chicago, 
where it is said he will organize an_ orchestra of 
his own, to be known as the “Chicago Philharmonic Or- 
chestra.” Mr. Bendix was for many years concert master 
of Lheodore Thomas’ orchestra. 


Owrne to the loss of an eye and to continual ill- 
health, Prof. Sanford, of Yale, will be unable to attend 
to his duties this year. The musical department of the 
University owes much to the tireless energy and good 
judgment of Prof. Sanford. 


TO PRETENDERS, 


A Wholesome Word for Guidance. 

Just a word to you, “Collier's” and other glaring 
examples of Modern Yellow Journalism and Cigarettes. 

Environment gives you a view-point from which it 
is difficult to understand that some people even now- 
adays act from motives of old fashioned honesty. 

There are honest makers of foods and healthful 
beverages and there are honest people who use them. 

Ferhaps you are trained to believe there is no 
honesty in this world. here is, although you may not 
be of a kind to understand. it. 

Some of you have been trained in a sorry class of 
pretenders, but your training does not taint the old 
fashioned person trained without knowledge of pre- 
tense and deceit. 

These letters came to us absolutely without solici- 
tation. We have a great many thousand from people 
who have been helped or entirely healed by following 
the suggestions to quit the food or drink which may be 
causing the physical complaints and change to Postum 
Coffee or Grape-Nuts food. 

You are not intelligent enough to know the tech- 
nical reasons why the change makes a change in the 
cells of the body. Your knowledge, or lack of knowl- 
edge, makes not the slightest difference in the facts. 

You can print from old and worn plates all the 
cheap books your presses will produce and sell them 
as best you can, but such acts and your “learned” 
editorials are but commercial, and seek only “dollars” 
and much by pretense. 

When you branch out into food values you become 
only ridiculous. 

Stick to what you know. The field may be small 
but it is safe. 

This first letter is from the President of the 
“Christian Nation,” a worthy Christian paper of New 
York. 

New York, Oct. 2, 1907. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am, this morning, in receipt of the enclosed mighty 
good letter from one of my subscribers, which I for- 
ward to you, and which I am sure you will be glad to 
use. I am personally acquainted with this lady, and 
know that she has no object in writing, other than to 
do good. Cordially, 

John W. Pritchard, Pres. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., Oct. 1, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Pritchard: 

Noticing Postum Food Coffee advertised each week 
in your reliable paper, I concluded to try it, and feel- 
ing it a duty towards those who may have suffered as 
I have from indigestion, desire to state what wonder- 
ful benefit I have received from Postum although 
using only a short time, and not do T alone realize ana 
appreciate its good effects, but friends remark, “How 
much I have improved and how well I look,” and I 
tell the facts about Postum every time, for since using 
it I have not had one attack of indigestion. It is 
invigorating, healthful; does not affect the nerves as 
‘ordinary coffee, and if properly made, a most delicious 
drink. Although I have not had much faith in gen- 
eral advertising, yet, finding Postum has done so much 
better for me than T expected IT am more inclined to 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” | 
am so thankful for good health that T want it known 
what a blessing Postum has been to me. You may use 
these few lines as an ad. if you so desire and my name 
also. 

Very truly yours, 
Anna S. Reeves, 
275 McDonough St., Brooklyn. 

Coffee hurt her, she quit and used Postum. She 
didn’t attempt to analyze but she enjoyed the results, 
Underneath it all “There’s a Reason.” 

POSTUM CHRDAL CO, LTD, 
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Suitable for all Music Lovers at Lowest Prices until January First 


Cash to accompany all orders, Transportation charges included. Send orders as early as possible to insure prompt 
delivery. Complete description of all works is found in our ‘Descriptive Catalogue of Music Works,” free on application. 


I . MISCELLANEOU: 

PIANO COLLECTIONS SCELEANEOUS 
Modern Drawing Room Pieces 7 % = 
Moszkowski, Spanish Dances, 4 hands Retail ae onOme| td eels : 
Yangelssobn, Songs Without’ Words $1.00 | Atusic Satchel, Half Sheet Music Si 
Runaterniaces * Music Satchel, Sheet Music Size. . 
Concerns, Great Compose: 
Chopin’ era Cc ti Each 
‘hopin’s ighter Compositions ee 
Album of Instructiye Pieces HOLI- Dozen 


C = 0) Music Roll . tee 
Concert Albums, Popular or Classical t 1 

Ss) Vols Reward Cards (Set of 14). A 
Sight Beading Albums, Vols. I-11, DAY Musical Post Cards, See advertisement on pag 


Tranquil Hours (Quiet Music) MUSICAL GAMES 

Grieg’s Selected Compositions PRICE The Great C 9 

Two Pianists he. feo RU see 

Standard Virst and Second Grade Pieces PAG 

Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces M sical Dowinces 

Standard Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces leacnt, ne ae 
Modern Sonatinas aleme nine 5 30 80 
First Recital Pieces. . +$0.75 $0.38 | It Aenean : eee tae 
Bator ange Sctrool Mi {15 38 usica! uchre .. seeeeeeee . 
Sonatina Album, Kohler “75 . 

Chopin Nocturnes ..... "15 “30 MUSICAL LITERATURE 

First Pieces From the Classics, 75 BS Bound in Cloth and Gold 

Liszt Album ...... : “The History of Music,” Baltzell........ $1.75 $1.10 


Bach, Little Preludes’. 2111117 
Schumann, Album for the Young, 
Schumann, Scenes from Childhoo 


“Musical Essays in Art, Culture and Edu- 


Schumann, Op. 68 and Op. cation” + 2.00 1.00 
Gurlitt, Album Leaves. . “European Reminiscence: Elson. . ++: 1.50 1.00 
Impressions of the Hear Buropean trips by one both musical and 
Gurlitt “Album| 4.2.0 o)ce.c5 2 uereete literary—witty and humorous, yet a 


sound, keen observer. 


50c COLLECTIONS 


Holiday Price 25c postpaid 


Full list on page 768 


Six hundred quotat 
“Music and Culture,” D 
-“Lessons in Musical Hi: 


Retail Holida; 
COLLECTIONS — yl Haley 
Standarg Graded Songs, Mirst year... hee e048 A standard work recognized as indispei 


Standard Graded Songs, Second year ‘e sable to every music student. Can be 


used as lectures. 
“Tae Masters and Their Music”........ 


Hi, 1 u- A 
sic. 3 voce ites! Reed Srean ae 1.25 65 “Dictionary of Music and Musicians 


Vox Organi, Pipe Organ Collection. mann ...... qudaqdocycpmed 
tiok de Tee} 4 Tole complete 20.00 8.00 Biographical, historical, eHeoretl 
Seven Memory Songs, Galloway 1.25 75 “Wirst Studies in Music Biography, 
Friendship Songs, Galloway... . 1.25 75 per. | Illustrated peer . -90 
onarch Collection Mandolin Ore! 1.00.60 | ‘Alcestis,” Musical, Nore Goes ney ze8 
Majestic Collection Mandolin Orchestr. 1.00 _.60 “The First Violin, Mi o berg C8 “50 
The Organ Player (pipe organ collection). 1.50 1.00 ‘Observations of a Musician, J 67 


Merry Songs for Little Folks (Illustrated) $1.50 $0.7 


UNIQUE CHILDREN’S SONGS INCLUDING ACTIONS AND TABLEAUX 


Send all Orders to THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


A Musical Novelty in Jewelry 


Stick Pins, Breast Pins, Collar or Cuff Pins and 
7 Cuff Buttons, Suitable for Clubs, Classes and an 
Attractive, Suitable and Lasting Present for 
Teachers or Pupils. Made of Sterling Silver 
enameled in black and finished in natural silver or Roman 


Breastpin, 50c 


Gold finish. Notice the three good strong sentiments Stick Pin 
expressed. 

4 Prices 
Stick Pins in any one sentiment . . . . . . .25 


Collar or Cuff Pins in any one sentiment .. . .25 

Set of three pins of either kind or assorted (con- 
taining all three sentiments). . . . . . . 75 J 

Breast Pins . . oa) apeeckl Ladies’ Ladies’ 


Set of Men's Cuff Buttons and Stick Pin . . 1.00 ee Cee be: 


25 cts. 25 cts. 
[SSS 


5 h each 
For sale by all leading jewelers or can be had direct from the manufacturers eae! ac 


tteby Lheodore Presser the J. G. Rosengarten Co, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 3725 Fairmount Avenue, Philad’a 


MUSIC STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
i Holiday Pri 
Rerusical novel” NOTTURNO Se'cztetee 
Order of the Author 
CARL G. SCHMIDT 


246 HANCOCK STREET BROOKLYN 
Or of THEO. PRESSER ‘ 


THEATRICALS 


PLAYS, DRILLS, RECITATIONS 
OPERETTAS 


64-page catalogue free on application 


JOSEPH FP. WAGNER » P4Rc.y srreer 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 
(Continued from ‘page 785.) 

I am a girl of eighteen, and have been 
studying the piano for about seven years. I 
have just returned from boarding school, 
and have secured a teacher for the vacation 
months. He is an Italian who plays several 


company of which he isa member, to play 
the accompaniments for his solos. What I 
want to know is this: Would it be better to 
make a ort him, or directly with 
of the compa 1d I 
need a chaperone? Peny? ee 
are to go simply as the 
member of the company, you 
obliged to make your 


accompanist of one 
would probably be 
a contract with him, especially 
foe hee has already provided an accompanist 
ride sey eta poe He could not be expected to pro- 
for the entir sa babisiss Tt you go as accompanist 
your cOnisaal aan coe you should certainly make 
sible for th ith the manager. He alone is respon- 
a whole. It would also be 

: tg find out whether the manager will 
ceed. Some, ectce fe Fis the concerts do not sue: 
in advance a = insist on a deposit being made 
such a conti Some bank, in order to provide for 
a ntingeney. ‘The chaperone question is one 


' suardians can decide. If 
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Ginn € much more comfortable with @ 
b other ladies in the com- 

not wish to join th, above reproach (and you would 
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other 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Indian Fire Drill Song, SOruKurw? (Turning the 
Fire-Stick), “Aiowa”—Apache War Dance. Both 
arranged by Carlos Troyer (‘The Wa-Wan Press) 
Newton Centre, Mass. Price, $1.00 each. 

These pieces of Indian Music display a most 
creditable ingenuity in transcribing the complex themes 
for the piano. . 

The first is an arrangement of the music sung 
by the Mojave-Apaches, while revolving the fire- 
stick in the aboriginal process of making fire. 

These transcriptions exhibit more chromatic variety 
than the usual music of this character. The gen- 
eral trend of the modes employed is toward the 
minor, although at times the tonalities are somewhat 
indeterminable. There is’ every evidence that the 
music has been prepared for publication with great 
care, sincerity ind thought. The Wa-Wan_ press 
deserves much credit for its laudable efforts to pre- 
serve some Indian melodies from the certain oblivion 
to which many of them have already passed. 

The Opera, by R. A. Streatfield (Published by J. 
B. Lippincott). Price, $1.25 net. m 

This work has been greatly enlarged and re 
yised and is now very comprehensive. Starting from 
the beginning of opera in early Florence, with the 
attempted revival of a form that was to resemble the 
Greek Tragedy, the writer traces the development of 
the opera through its respective stages to the present 
day. The appreciation of the classical writers, 
especially Mozart end Gltick, is voluminous but in- 
teresting. Weber, Rossini, Bellini and other writers 
of the Romantic school are treated in turn. Of 
Meyerbeer, the author says, “Meyerbeer’s music is 
thoroughly eclectic in type. He was a careful student 
of contemporary musie and the various phases through 
which he passed during the different stages of his 
career, left their impress upon his style. It says 
much for the power of his individuality that he was 
able to weld such different elements into something 
approaching an harmonious whole. Had he done more 
than he did, he would have been a genius; as it is, 
he remains a man of exceptional talent.” : 

To Richard Wagner's works the author gives over 
one-seventh of the entire book of 383 pages. His 
estimate of Wagner may best be expressed in the 
following lines: “He has altered the whole course 
of Modern Opera. It is inconceivable that a work 
should now be written without traces more or less 
important of the musical system founded and developed 
py Richard ‘Vagner.” 

Modern France 18 treated from Gounod and 
Thomas to Charpentier and Debussy ; Italy from 
Verdi and Boito to Mascagni and Puccini; Germany 
from Cornelius wand Goetz to Humperdinck and 
Strauss; English Operas from Balfe and Wallace 
to Sullivan and Goring Thomas. 

Stars of The Opera, by Mabel Wagnalls (Published 
by Funk & Wagnalls Co.). Price, $1.20 net. 

This is a new and revised edition of a very 
popular work. The careers and characteristics of 
most all of the present day female operatic singers 
with American celebrity are given in an able and 
fascinating manner. 

Hugo Wolf, by Ernest Newman (Published by 

“Methuen & Co.). Price, $3.75 net. 

This is the first of an important series of works 
to be edited by BH. Newman, the English critic whose 
able work has given him an international prominence 
in musical literary circles. The other yolumes 
promised in the near future are Mozart by W. H. 
Hadow, Beethoven by Donald Francis Tovey, and 
Handel by R. A. Streatfield. The Wolf Volume is 
a book of nearly 300 pages, finely printed and bound 
and copiously illustrated with ‘portraits and excerpts 
from the works of Wolf. It is one of the most in- 
teresting works that have appeared in recent years. 
‘At the same time is extremely pathetic in parts. The 
author traces Wolf's early years, his awful struggle 
with poverty, his work as a music critic, his slow 
growth to mastery, his quest of operatic honors, his 
jliness and death. The latter part of the book is 
given over to an appreciation of this much neglected 
composel’s notable work. Throughout Newman has 
given particular attention to Wolf’s intense sincerity 
and determination. The first section of the book ends 
with this very expres' ive passage:—“No feeling bat 
one of the most poignant pity can fil us when we 
think of the gnawing misery of his life and the 
brutal senseless tragedy of his end. The gods no 
doubt mean well but their technique is bad. Nature 


is not so prodigal of brains that she can afford to 
fling them to the rubbish-heap in this blind and waste- 
ful manner. Since the death of Schubert, there is 
no musician whose premature end has been so truly 
irreparable a loss to art.” 


The Wagnerian Romances, by Gertrude Hall (Pub- 
lished by John Lane). Price, $1.50. 

A readable, yet comprehensive work in which the 
stories of all the great Wagnerian music dramas are 
told, with the exception of Rienzi And “die een.” The 
author says in her introduction: “To give a better 
and more complete knowledge of the original poems 
is the object of this book. These poems form, even 
apart from the music, a whole beautiful, luminous, ro- 
mantic world. Yet as a literature they are hardly 
known unless by German Students. 


The True Story of My Life, by A. M. Diehl (John 
Lane. Publisher). Price, $3.50 net. 


RECITAL PROGRAMS. 
Pupils of F. W. Farrer, 


_ Hairy Footsteps, Farrar; Intermezzo a La Gavotte, 
Kern; La Gazelle, Wollenhaupt; Les Myrtles, Wachs; 
Entincelles, Moszkowski; 2nd Mazurka, Godard; En 
Automne, Op. 36, No. 4, Moszkowski; La Rosignol, Liszt, 


Pupils of Mrs. A. R. Strang. 


Octave Study, Kullak; Little Indian Boy, Dietz; Sin; 
Robin, Sing, Spalding; Playful Kittens, Lawson; Polish 
Dance (6 hds.), Scharwenka; The Magician, Per Jleton ; 
Dance of the Gnomes, Schoebel; Valse Chroiatique, 
Godard; Just a Bunch of Flowers, Spalding; Rustle of 
Spring, Sinding; Tannhaeuser (4 hds.), Wagner. 


Pupils of Mrs. Laura Lyford. 

Spinning Song, Mendelssohn; Valse Chromatique, 
Schneider; Springtime Joys, Lindsay; Autumn Days. 
(4 hds.), Lindsay; Forest Sprites (Valse Etude), Wil- 
liams; Nocturne (In the Starlight), Engel; Polonaise, 
pene eG Andante, from Surprise Symphony (4 hds.),. 

aydn. 


Pupils of Miss B, A. Lugg. 

In_May, Behr; Mocking Bird, Fantasia, Op. 200, C. 
W. Kern; Clover Blossoms, F. G. Rathbun; With Song 
and Mirth, Bohm; Alpine Scenes, H. Karoly; Silver 
Stars, Bohm. 


Pupils of Miss Blanche Tice. 


Doll’s Dream, Oesten; In the Blacksmith Shop, Par- 
low; Sunbeam March, Read; Joyous Return (4 hds.), 
Ringuet; Bells in the Dale, Koelling; Rondo Mignon, 
Baumfelder; Little Patriotic March, Renard; Sweet 
Violet, Smallwood; Sunbeam Schottische, Read; The 
Lovers’ Quarrel, Quiros; How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps, 
Decevee; Military March (4 hds.), Schubert; Wohin, 
Kolling; Rain Drops, Eaton; March of the Flower Girls, 
Wachs; Hilarity March (4 hds.), Mero; Flower Song, 
Spalding. 

Pupils of Dr. D. J. J. Mason, 

Gypsy Rondo, Haydn; Tarantelle, Op. 18, Mills; Sil- 
houette, Dvorak; Grand Valse Caprice, Engelmann ; 
Mazurkas Op. 24. Nos. 2 & 8, Chopin; ‘Rondo,’ Op. 73 
(2 pianos), Chopin; Polka De Concert, Bartlett; Rondo 
(Movement Perpetual), Weber; Rondo Capriccioso, Men- 
delssohn; Ballade, Chopin. 

Pupils of Miss Gertrude McGirr. 


Bridal Chorus, ‘Lohengrin,’ Wagner; Farewell to the 
Piano, Beethoven; Pizzicati (4 hds.), Delibes; Melody of 
Love, Engelmann; The Graces (4 hds,), Wachs; Serenata, 
Moskowski; Largo (4 hds.), Handel; Swan Song, 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner; Allegro, Op. 13, “Pathetique,’” 
Beethoven; On the Levee, Franklin. 


WHAT WAS IT 


The Woman Feared? 


What a comfort to find it is not “the awful thing” 
feared, but only chronic indigestion, which proper food 
can relieve. 

A woman in Ohio says: 

“J was troubled for years with indigestion and 
chronic constipation. At times I would have such a 
gnawing in my stomach that I actually: feared I had 
a—tI dislike to write or even think of what I feared. 

“Seeing an account of Grape-Nuts, I decided to try 
it. After a short time I was satisfied the trouble 
was not the awful thing I feared but was still bad 
enough. However I was relieved of a bad case of 
dyspepsia, by changing from improper food to Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Since that time my bowels have been as regular ag 
a clock, I had also noticed before I began to eat 
Grape-Nuts that I was becoming forgetful of where I 
put little things about the house, which was yery 
annoying. 

“But since the digestive organs have become strong 
from eating Grape-Nuts, my memory is good and my 
mind as clear as when T was young, and I am thank- 
ful.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There's a Reason,” 
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THE STANDARD ONE-VOLUME 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
and MUSICIANS 


By DR. HUGO WIEMANN 


Price, $4.50 
Special Holiday Price, $2.75 


A Musical Library in itself—History, 
Biography and Theory 


By one of the most eminent of living German 
authorities in musical matters. Based 
on thorough scholarship and 
exhaustive research 

Each biographical notice gives the most important 
dates in the life of the subject of the sketch, his 
education, where he lived and the nature of his pro- 
fessional activity, his rank as a musician and a 
composer, with a list of his principal works. Con- 
cise, yet containing all essential facts, 

Explains the principal points in Theory. 

An up-to-date work, 

Carefully revised, including the latest investiga- 
tion into the science of music. 

900 pages, octavo, half leather. 
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Adjustable Foot Rest 
Pedal Extenders 


The children who use them learn twice as fast and practice twice as much with half the exertion, 
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Be Illustrated catalog for the asking. 


W. MARKS, 145 West Eighty-fourth Street NEW YORK 


YOUR GARDEN WITH THE “BEST SEEDS THAT 
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SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed on 
application, 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
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SOHMER & COMPANY 
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The COCOA By 
in the “3 
Yellow Wrapper |) 
i is 
PERFECTLY 
SOLUBLE 
and can be quickly made in the cup. 


Don’t Waste It. 
Remember its Double Strength 
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saves you your cocoa, 


and there’s no better made. 
Trial can, making 15 cups, 10 cents. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, 
Dept. 50, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas-Time Songs and Carols 


For Old and Young Together 
Words by Edith Hope Kinney Music by Mrs. Crosby Adams 
CONTENTS. 

Songs of the Night Watches 

The Christ Child 

The Olden Christmas 

(2 voices) 
Shine On, O Star 
The Christmas Song of the 
Ages 


Christmas Eve. 
Opening Prayer 
The Bells (3 voices) 
Christmas Love 
Reindeer Song 
On Christmas Eve 
Happy Song 


Glory to God in the Highest 


- . (8 voices) 
Chime and Carol (3 voices) Chrletimas Morning 
The Christmas Tree Carol 
Circling the Tree (piano) Greeting Song—Merry, Mer- 


ry Christmas 
Christmas Day 


i y (2 settings) 
Children oor efo Church, To Church 
Bethlehem of Judea 
Glosing Prayer 
The Book, 43c, Postpaid. 
Single Song Copies, 6c each. 


Santa Claus 


Crosby Adams, Oak Park, Th. 


TIES OF YOUR VOICE . 
Yes, indeed, you havea yoice—YOU—a beautiful singing voice 


7 to 
“THE TONE PLACED AND DEVELOPED 
By Carl Preetorius : P 
JosEPH F. SHEEHAN, the celebrated Grand Oper a Tenor, Says: 
“Tt will revolutionize the teaching of singing gens 
THE IDEA THAT HAS MADE PHE SUCC Ss OF ALD | y i “| tie 
‘The Price is $1.50 - - The VALUE 18 inealeulal 


A 1," 
For Sale at Lyon & Healy, Wabash & Adams, Chicago, Ill 
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POSTPAID. 
JAS. P. 80 GENT Box 521,NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULA 


THE POSSIBILI 


CHOIR-LEADERS, ATTENTION ! 


» (sop. and alto 
mas Sone (Hoda, 05 
. Bright, Tuneful, 
Hear Us,” Wodell; 


on quantity. h 
Ie. STOO to breathe for singing, 


+ children's voices. 


J. L. S.—Raff wrote an enormous mass of piano music 
but the great majority of it was written hastily and has 
not survived. However, his suite in BH minor, op. 72, 
is well worth study, and his charming “Spinning Song” is 
Bound to remain a grateful number both for teachers and 
pupils. 


T. W. H.—It is of the utmost importance to have your 
piano kept in as good tune as possible. It is impossible 
to insist on good tone production if your piano cannot 
illustrate it for your pupils, Nothing will affect the 
sensitiveness of the ear to good tone, or tend to retard 
the progress of the pupil more than to have him practice 
or take a lesson on a piano which is discordant and 
harsh, As a teacher you oaght to be able to conclude a 
bargain with some piano house to keep your piano in tune 
for the season at a moderate rate. Once a month, if 
the piano is much pla, on, and eyen once in three 
weeks is not an excessive allowance. Such a procedure 
will add greatly to the value of your lessons, and help 
to retain the interest of your pupils as nothing else can. 


J. B. Se 


. B. §.—Isidor Philipp’s “Exercises for Independence 
of the Ilingers,’”’ published by Schirme: N. ¥., are the best 
exercises 1 know of to make the fingers independent. 
The first book of MacDowell’s “Exe es,’ published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel, is also valuable, and you may even 
devise some of your own. But caution is necessary in 
this latter case. On the whole you cannot do better than 
to try the Philipp exercises. 


ome teachers believe in prac- 


AN OLp SuBSCRIBER ¢ r 
eys with the c major fingering. 


tising the scales in all 


This is a difficult exercise, suitable only tor advanced 
pupils. As a rule, it is better to stick to the usual 
fingerings. One noted American music chool, however, 


has adopted the form of fingering you mention and 


uses it exclusively with {ts pupils. 


L. B.—In the novel, “Charles Auchester,” the authoress, 
whose real name was Miss Sheppard, born in 1837, in- 
tends Seraphael fas an idealization of Mendelssohn : 
Starwood Burney is understood to be Sir Wm. Sterndale 
Bennett, the composer; Charles Auchester, Joac im the 
violinist; Aroaach, Zelter_ (Mendelssohn's theory teacher) ; 
Clara Bennette, Jenny Lind; Laura Lemark, Taglioni; 


T. B. M.—wNothing has yet been found to supersede 
Stephen Heller's studies, and his ops. 45, 46 and 47 re- 
main of unexampled usefulness in affording some tech- 
nical training, an insight into the simpler problems of 
interpretation, and in general musical stimulation. For 
the sake of variety, however, you will find some of the 
studies, op. 39, by MacDowell, and the studies, op. ou 
by Arthur Foote, of distinct value. Schmoll “Wtudes de 
Style’ and “Studies and Stud. by the same 
composer are also of great merit. 


Pieces” 


Susscriper.—Special training should be given the 
thumb aside from the ordinary finger exercises, ‘To secure 
proper development of the thumb you should play the 
chromatic scale at varying speeds, both staccato and 
legato. <A useful preliminary exercise, which will also serve 
as an introduction for playing octaves legato, consists 
simply in gliding from a white note to an adjacent black 


key ‘and also to an_ adjacent white key. This 
should be practised until it can be done without’ the 
slightest stiffness or jerkiness 


do so. 
consistent use of the thumb, but established many of the 
modern principles of fingering. 


INQUIRER.—Beethoven's onata Appassionate’ was 
named thus by his publisher, Cranz. tite sonata, op. 27, 
No. 2, familiarly called “Moonlight,” was termed by Bee- 
thoyen, Fantasy-Sonata (Sonata quasi fantasia). If 
Beethoven had ideas or sentiments relating to his instru- 
mental works he was slow to reyeal them. Most of the 
titles applied to them are the work of ingenious and 
imaginative commentators. The two most notable ex- 
ceptions are the ‘Pathetic’ sonata, op. 18, and ‘“De- 
parture, Absence and Return,” op. S81. 


J. B. M.—The height to which the finger: 

raised depends entirely upon the velocity itn Should be 
are playing. When playing slowly the fingers should 
be raised high, but nevér so as to cause effort. | This 
will only produce strain and consequent stiffness. When 
playing rapid passages, the fingers must be close to the 
keys, otherwise velocity will be impossible. When prac- 
ticing these same passages slowly, lift the fingers as high 
as is comfortable, but as the speed is increased let them 
do as most comfortable. Of course you must cultivate a 
distinet finger action, but ease must dictate what is com- 
fortable. 


A. B. ‘The most interesting of mod: 
posers for the piano are Claude Debu 
Ravel. Their wo for the most part 
the average /upil, but tw y “Arabesques’” and 
“Joux dBau’ and “La Va.'4e des Cloches” by Debussy. 
“Tes Abeilles’ by Ravel and Dubois, should prove attrac- 
tive novelties which are not difficult technically. 


mm French com- 
and Maurice 
are difficult for 


~fransposition is an important ac- 
accompanist, and demands some 
to realize quickly what chord is 
required in a new key. But practise will achieve marvels, 
and is the one important factor in acquiring facility. 
Singers seldom require to have a song transposed far 
from the originai key, so you might begin by attempting 

ngs written originally in a flat, e flat or d flat, 
in a major, @ major or d jor. It 4 ssary to 
yemember that in the flat naturi is equivalent 
to a sharp in the sharp key: Next try the accompani- 
ments at a distance of a whole tone trom the original, 
When some readiness is gained, try the harder tasks of 
a minor and a major third, A little persistent applica- 
tion will reward you beyond all expectations. 


Vocan Srvppent. 
complishment for an 
knowledg: of harmor 


SrupErnr.—There t Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Tufts College, the Universities of Penn: 
sylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Northwestern, California and 
many others. Radeliffe, Wellesley, Vassar, Smith and 
other colleges for women also include music among their 
studies. Several high schools now offer entrance ex- 
aminations in music, so that work done in 
count towards a college degree. 


departments of n 


music can 


G. B. L.—A fugue is a strict composition in a given 
number of parts or voices, from 2 to 5 or even more. It 
follows fairly rigid rules, although there is room for a 
certain amount of originality in treatment. The theme 
or subject is announced, followed by the answer, which 
obeys certain rules in its formation. It is accompanied 
in the first voice by a figure called the counterpoint. 
This answer is in turn followed by a restatement of the 
subject; this takes place until theme and answers have 
appeared in every voice. This part is called the exposi- 
tion. Then comes a variety of devices such as modula- 
tion to the relative minor (or major), inversion of the 
thenve, answering of the theme at closer intervals, 
called stretto, the pedal point, in which a bass note is 
held while the other parts continue. There is often a 
coda or end to wind up. The best illustration of the 
yariety of treatment to which the fugue can be subjected 
is to be found in Bach's “Well Tempered Clayichord,” an 
exhaustive treasury of fugal art. Some of these fugues 
have been published and edited by Boeckelmann, giving 
an analysis of their structure,-and with the subject, 
answer, counterpoints, ete., in different colored inks, 
making it easy to follow the course of development. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 


BY OSCAR MATCH HAWLEY. 


TuERE has been, especially in Germany, a great 
prejudice against the use of the metronome by pupils, 
but the metronome is of almost as much value to a 
pupil as the teacher. You cannot begin to estimate 
its importance with one in whom the sense of rhythin 
is not thoroughly developed. Would you have them 
play strictly by the metronome? you ask; and I say, 
yes, strictly by the metronome, without any variation 
whatever, until they can learn to play without mak- 
ing a variation. Then when they can give to the 
notes their proper value the pupils can discard the 
metronome and feel the time in their brain. 

A metronome costs a small amount of money, but if 
the pupils is going to study music the small cost of a 
metronome should not be taken into consideration, be- 
cause it is a money-saver and a time-saver. 

For some pupils it is almost impossible to keep 
the regular rhythmic beat. The metronome oyer- 
comes this difficulty. It is almost as good for a pupil 
as ensemble practice. Make them play a piece strictly 
by the metronome, and they will get over the habit 
of musical stuttering which so many of them have 
from the beginning. 

One of the best pupils I ever had, a girl who de- 
veloped into a piano genius, seemed to have no idea 
of time at all when first I began to teach her. She 
would make a quarter note shorter in time than a 
half note, but eighth notes, sixteenth notes and thirty- 
notes were all the same to her, if in the 
same piece. By the use of the metronomé I led this 
young woman to understand the relative value of 
notes, and instilled into her mind an idea of time 
which she now has to such perfection that she can 
sit at the piano and play at sight difficult piano pieces ; 
such things as Rubinstein’s piano trio, the Dvorak 
Trios, the Schumann Quintette, the Beethoven piano 
quartette and other works of that kind. Yet a 
year and a half ago she could not play such a simple 
thing as the piano part to the well-known Svendsen 
Romance for violin and piano. 


second 


MORE THAN EVER. 
Inereased Capacity for Mental Labor Since 
Leaving Off Coffee. 

Many former coffee drinkers who have mental work 
to perform, day after day, have found a better capacity 
and greater endurance by using Postum Food Coffee, 
instead of ordinary coffee. An Ills. woman writes; 

“T had drank coffee for about twenty years, and 
finally had what the doctor called “coffee heart.’ 1 
was nervous and extremely despondent; had little 
mental or physical strength left, had kidney trouble 
and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived from the change 
from coffee to Postum was the natural action of the 
kidneys and bowels. In two weeks my heart action 
was greatly improved and my nerves steady. 

“Then I became less despondent, and the desire to 
he active again, showed proof of renewed physical and 
mental strength, 

“Iam steadily gaining in physical strength and 
brain power. I formerly did mental work and had 
to give it up on account of coffee, but since using 
Postum T am doing hard mental labor with less fatigue 
than ever before.” 

Name given by Postum Co. Battle Creek, Mich 
Read the little book, “'The Road to Wellville,” ; me 
“There’s a Reason.” 
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Hear what one of the Teachers of ‘Carleton 
College’’ has to say in regard to 


4 3 ; 
Grimm’s Practical Method 
FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 
“Grimm's Piano Instr uctor ts by far the most sensible and 
practical book on the subject that Ihave seen anywhere.” 

This is the opinion of hundreds of satisfied teachers in 
every section of the country, Send fora copy for the next 
beginner. 


PRICE, $1.00. TEACHERS’ PRICE, 75c, prepaid 
eR IEE» 050. prepatd 


Are Your Pupils’ Interested ? 
Are You Making Mechanics or Musicians ? 


For all-round Development Nothing is 
Better for Beginners than 
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‘Song Stories for the Piano 
By MISS CARRIE ALCHIN 

It is not a meaningless lot of exercises, but material 
that says something; melodious, especially good in har- 
monic treatment, and of ¢. veeptionalvalue for Far Train- 
ing and Transposition. Revised and augmented edition 
will be ready May 1st. ta07. 

PRICE, 60 cents per copy TEACHERS’ PRICE, 
5 cents, prepaid 
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STACCATO AND LEGATO. 


Tue governing board of an educational institution 
for colored people in Washington were not a little 
mystified as well as amused recently when, in response 
to an advertisement inserted by them in the local 
papers, they received the following communication : 


—I noticed your advertisement yester- 
day for a pianist and music-teacher, either white or 
colored. Having been both for several years, I wish 
to offer my services."—Harper’s Weekly. 


“Say, Bill, what is this ‘Messiah? I think I will 
go.” 

“T wouldn't go, Jack. I went last night. A woman 
got up and sang: ‘I’m the King of Glory.” Then a 
fellow got up and sang: ‘I am the King of Glory, 
Then another woman ‘Tam the King of Glory. 
Then I left. I thought there was going to be a scrap.” 


JoacHIM was not devoid of the gift of humor. 
Someone asked him not long ago why it was that he 
showed so little sympathy with the admirers of a ¢ 
tain cantatrice, celebrated for her wonderful execution 
of roulades, ete. “What would you have?” said the 
great violin “TTIere have I been all my life en- 
deayoring to imitate on my violin the exquisite tones 
of the human voice; this singer, on the contrary, only 
seeks to imitate my violin. We can never ple our- 
selves 1” 


DINNER was a little late. 

A guest asked the host 

Seating herself at the piano, the good woman exe- 
euted a Chopin nocturne with precision. 

She finished and there was still an interval of wait- 
ing to be bridged. 

In grim silence she turned to an old gentleman on 
“Would you like a sonata before 


to play something. 


her right and said, 
dinner?” 

He gaye a start of surprise and pleasure. 

“Why, yes, thanks! he said. “I had a couple on 
my way here, but I think I could stand another.”— 


Argonaut. 


rtists. 
Someone was once playing to him a composition he 
evidently did not care for. “What is tha he 
“It is Bennett's ‘Maid of Orleans’ sonata,” was the 
reply. “Ah.” said the virtuoso, “what a pity that the 
original manuscript did not meet with the same fate 


as Joan.” 


; was particularly severe upon felloy 


Lis 


sked. 


Common sense is the name which practical people 
give to the best and easiest way of doing their work, 
and the simplest and completest way of gaining knowl- 
edge or explaining any difficulty. Common sense con- 
sists of reasoning on the evidence of the senses, but 
without keeping account of the process. When this 


common-sense method is made precis and accurate, it 
thod of gained knowledge.— 


hecomes the scientific me 
ugh Robert ON cil. 


Bacn is the father, we are the children.—Jlozart. 


acticed so hard 


Swipps—They say Paderewski has pr 
alyzed 


at the piano during the year that he has par 
two of his fingers. 

Swapps—That’s nothing! There's a 
the flat above me who paralyzes everybody in the stneRE 
when she practices!—New York Telegram. 


girl living in 


ONE of a party of English teachers recently in 


America has expressed himself thus + 
“There i reason for English children 
children making a better showing than 
cans, They have come from a musical race. 
any difficulty in getting 
: and sing a solo for 
it is like pulling 
s and 


and Welsh 
the Ameri- 
In our 
a 


country one seldom has 
pupil to stand up before the cla 
a visitor, Tere T have found that 
teeth to get a boy or girl to stand up in cli A 
sing alone. ‘They - ¢he ridicule of their 
classmates. [ believe e they have not been 


trained to sing solos’ 


it is becaus 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tun best education in the world is that got by 
Struggling to make a living.—Phillive. 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


the study of music. 
926 Students last year, 
Faculty of 30 specialists. 


OF MUSIC offers unusual advantages for 


Large 3-manual Roosevelt pipe organ, two vocalions, and 10 pedal organs avail- 


able for organ students. 
125 pianos. 


It is a department of Oberlin College, and enjoys its intellectual and social life. | 
Send for descriptive catalogue and musical year-book. Address, 


CuHarLes W, Morrison, DirecTor, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


Organized 1885. Hundreds of graduates occupying good positions. 


Bispham and other noted masters. 


Instructors educated under Godowsky, Leschetizky, Jedliczka, 


Extended Coursesin Voice, Piano, Violin, Composition, Harmony 
and all departments of Dramatic Art, with special attention given to training of the speaking voice. Catalogues free. ‘ 


OLIVE A. EVERS, President. STUDIO ARCADE BLDG., 804 NICOLLET AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Central School © SHELBYVILLE, = IND. 
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Hus attained the highe of any wehoool teaching by 
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FREE CATALOG BOX "G,”’ ADA, O. 
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837 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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Knox Conservatory 
Galesburg, Ill, 


THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


BURRITT L. MARLOWE 
Pupil of Prof. Leschetizky and Fri, Prentner, 
Send for Catalogue 


HINSHAW SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Califorcia and Twentieth Streets DENVER, COLO. 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
609 Canal Street 
NEW ORLEANS - - LOUISIANA 


Recommends Directors of Music, and superior teachers, 
foreign and American, for all Departments of Musical In- 
struction in Schools, Colleges and Conservatories of Music. 
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“THE ETUDE” MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Take advantage of the following Special Magazine Offers yourself and spread Musical Culture and Good Literature in your community by inducing 
your friends and acquaintances to subscribe for any of these combinations. - : 
The offers contain only magazines of the highest merit, specially selected for their general value in the Home and Studio. 
be found represented in this list—Music, Fiction, Fashion, Literature, World’s Events, Outdoor Interests, Cooking, etc. 
Our regular premiums are allowed on every ETUDE subscription sent in at the Special Club rates offered below. 


The needs of everyone will 


Quotations on combinations contain- 


ing THe Eruve not mentioned below will be furnished upon request. 


is a modern, practical 

The Housekeeper jij. Joitmctane tt 
is a bright, vigorous, handsomely illustrated periodical 
containing fascinating stories, special departments of in- 
terest to women and forceful articles appealing to every 
member of the home. 
With “The Etude,” $1.70 Regular Price, $2.10 
Add World To-day or any Class “A” Magazine, 

é Value $3.10, Club Price, $2.35 
or add The Designer and one Class ‘‘A” Magazine, 
Value $3.60, Club Price, $2.70 


Same 5 a 2 
i ‘ppincott’s Magazine ¢clishttully dit- 
glete novel in every issue is really first-class fiction—full 
of plot, action, character and distinction. The short sto- 
ries are told by masters of the craft. Every issue contains 
a group of terse, timely articles of absorbing interest. 
With “The Etude,’’ $3.10 Regular Price, $4.00 
Add Pictorial Review or one Class “A” Magazine, 

‘Value $5.00, Club Price $3.75 
or add McClure’s and one Class “A” Magazine, 

Value $6.50, Club Price $4.40 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly, 


@ magazine of pictorial perfection printed in duo tone ink 


With “The Etude,” $3.35 Regular Price, $4.50 

Add Harper’s Magazine or eWeekly, Club 
Vi 50, 

or add American Magazine end one Clase 

Value $6.50, Club Price, $4.65 


Success, 


Regular Price, $4.50 


Wie current history in caricature are of great interest. 


ith “The Etude,” $3.00 


CLASS 
The Etude 


i i * Leads all publications issued 
Pictorial Review for women in the Distinetive- 
ness, Blegance and Chic of its style attractions. 

Woman's interests along home and social lines are care- 
fully considered. Home Dressmaking, Millinery, Em- 
broidery, Crocheting, Housekeeping, Household Economy, 
Home Decorating and Furnishing, Money-making Sug- 
gestions, Entertaining Stories. Free pattern to each 
subscriber. 


s*A”’ 


° G is turned out 
The American Magazine {i “ie“inost 
illustrious group of editorial workmen that has yet been 
assembled to make a magazine. ‘oiling together with 
heart and soul and mind, they write the best that can be 
written, and get from other pens the best that can be 
gotten—literature that lives and breathes and spurs to 
better living—illustrations that are true to life and nature. 
better living — illustrations that are true to life and DALES: 


° 2 rhe 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Noreen iat 


“Two Magazines for the Price of One.” 


ra ° jodi 
Review of Reviews, 3,mnthly, periodical 


best that is contained in all the most important monthlies of 
the world. Public events and issues are authoritatively and 
lucidly explained in every issue. The unique cartoons de- 


Regular Price, $4.50 


with any one of following, value $2.50 . « © + 6 © « for 00 
with any two of following, value $3.50 . . + + + + « for $2.6 


7, 7 a periodical of qual- 
McClure’s Magazine, #, periodical of aual~ 
serious articles giving actual facts regarding the public 
problems of the day; refreshing and charming fiction; 
Deautiful illustrations. McClure’s appeals keenly and 
intimately to every reader in the home. 

With “The Etude,” $2.00 Regular Price, $3.00 

Harper's Bazar or any Class “A” Magazine, 
pes Value $4.00, Club Price, $3.00 
or add Review of Reviews ad one Class "A" Magazine, 
. 2 Value $7.00, Club Price, $4.35 


; : 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine, 
an up-to-date monthly containing the latest fashions as 
well as valuable and helpful articles on many subjects of 
particular interest to women. Its patterns are unex- 
celled in style and attractiveness. 
With “The Etude,” $1.70 "Regular Price, $2.00 
fi ion 0” one Class ”” Mag... 
‘Add Woman’s Home Companion o7- one Shira Wis 
i Reviews avd one Class “A” Magazine, 
or add Review of Reviews G7 .00 $6.00 Club Price, $3.70 


a periodical for 


The Home Magazine, 2,2s'member of 
the home, containing delightful fiction; special articles 


With “The Etude,” $2.00 Regular Price, $2.50 
i 1 “A” Magazine, 

Add Cosmopolitan 0” one Ciuc te Mags ib Brice, $2.05 

i Class “A” Magazine, 

Seann New ties Magazing eae e100, Club Price, $3.00 


SPECIAL CLUBS OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 


With Free Pattern Price, $4.50 


“GARDEN MAGAZINE and FARMING,” value, $2.00, may be added to any of the above Clubs for 90¢ additional, 


“The Whole Family Group.” 
The Delineator one Gnination ever 
McClure’s Magazine of" Reatnemet 


World’s Work, of the household. The 


4 magazines cannot be 
1d singly for less than the retail price. . 
With “The Etude,” $4.00. Regular Price, $7.00 


MAGAZINES 


i by general acknowl- 
Good Housekeeping, element. inthe 
ractical of the household magazines. t has suc- 
mos Pacraising its subject to the plane of literature, 
placing domestic life in its true light, that of a fascinating 
pursuit. It never preaches, but records, achievements. 
The product of this policy is a bright, vigorous, hand- 
somely illustrated periodical. 


isamonthly world re- 

The World To-Day view. Its contributors 

he foremost men and women o: e day. By its 

ate ed of treatment it makes fact as entertaining as 

fiction. The reader will find in it recreation for the idle 

hour, and best of all—something worth while. Price 
$1.50 per year. 


oe. 

+ “In the Public Service” 

Success Magazine, describes accurately the 
itori business policy of Success. 

eats a Ruence and prestige throughout the country, 

the principles upon which it is conducted, and its 


Events. A magazine of timelines 
telligent men and women who wish 
is said and done in all fields of hum: 
illustrated. 

With “The Etude,” $3. 
Add The Garden Magazine o: 


or add Appleton’s Magazine and 
Value $7.00, Club Pri 


appeals to every 


With “The Etude,” $2.38 


ss “A” Magazine, 


lass “A” Mapasi 


will contain 1344 


Magazi 
re 


or add Pearson's and one 


‘Value $7.00, Ce 


Harper’s Bazar, 


Rogular 
Price 


Other Clubs of Value 
to ee | 


DE ROTH BR OO 


50 


oo 
=) 
S 
i) 
o 
a 


Current Literature, Seyi a ny 
s that appeals to in- 
to know the best that 
an activity. Profusely 


60 Regular Price, $4.50 
” one Class ““A”” Magazine, 
Value $5.50, Club Price, $4/35 
one Class “A” Magazine 
ice, $5.25, 


Add Good Housckeeping or one Clan fnlet Price, $3.00 
or add World Today and ont aes Pit, weee ess ee 
Value $5.50, Club Price, $3.65 


[ wf Thenext twelve issues of The Reader 
ginning to end with the best work of Aes, uled from be- 


i x io i lue; instrue- writers and arti, f America's f t 
{ on the finest enamel paper. ach issue contains a and essays of serious import and timely va ndartists. Every papowa game SreHiod 
f splendid collection. of superb pictures, many of them tive and informative departments that do much toward Freatest expression of the American erie ig Tecord as the 
I printed in colors and all of them works of fine art. solving the vexatious problems in the home S 


Regular Price, $4.50 


Clga 557%, Club I Price, $3.35 
lub Price, $4.35 


Regular Price, $7.00 


Th The Etude, CLUB PRICE | The Etud. ; 
| ae Etude, CLUB PRICE | 7 ian’s Elome Companion $3.30 | Review of Baxi CLUB PRICE : 
| orld Today, Re NA ete . of Reviews, | 
| Designer, $3.00 Fae Ee oe , Regular cClure’s Magazine, $4.35 


; eee : ‘tori i ganization, are em= : 3.00 
zines you take, Cosmopolitan is ¢ke one you cannot afford normous. editorial and business organiza: are 4.5 : 
to do without. Its subseribers Jast year are Subscribers sieved exclunvaly, jn the interests of its subscribers and 5 nS 4.10 | 4.75 
this year—with their friends. “The Best no matter what | of the public. ‘ paces A 2 
it costs"’—the motto which has made Cosmopolitan re- Its far-reaching influence is being, felt andre} and more 3.00 2 00 2.65 
5 ai ae i , i 2 vi 
pe strongly in business, ip polities and i oe on and ure 8.00 | 2.70 | 3.35 
Harper’ B: next year will enter upon the | pbuilding of the American home. : 8.35 4.00 
arper's Bazar a its career. ° aE 5.5 
. forty-first year of it: 9 contains 50 | 4.35 
It will continue to be the magazine of the up-to-date | Woman’s Home Companion fis 5 -35 | 5.00 
Tho times ore will Beal fe eo neat ae ahead oF | intimate things for women, delightful stories and articles, *50 | 2.00 | 2.65 
imes. It will s 2 , z an § 2. 
questions of fashion, entertainment, houschold decora- | and many useful departments of interest to every member 2.50 | 2:09 | 2 gp 
tion, and good form, of the home. 3-00 | 2.35 | 3 ‘oO 
sh 2. 0 
. — = = aig 2.50 4 : 
Add 5 Students’ Pronouncing Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 2.00 5 
Add 10° conts fore cloth bound Pocket Biocraphy of Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Chopin or Liszt. 2 65 | 


a Fk Katy the various magazines m 
All offers are for yearly subscriptions. Subscriptions may be new or renewal and ‘ay go to separate add 
i aan ly P b ee, r nee a resea: 
We wait eset ze geded eeue neatxble magazine, agency or firm in vbich iS epbteupaon fo. The Etude” ig included, ° 
Postage is charged additional on all Canadian and Foreign subscriptions. 
i 
Bi), ee 
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THE FLETCHER 


—_————— 
SS 


It is the Original 
It is the most expensive Normal 


it as perfect as possible. 


It is the hardest to obtain b 
| Kindergarten Meth 


Kindergarten Metho: 
d Method, commanding t 


It is the only Musical 
It is the only Musical 
It is the best endorse! 


It is not only preparatory 
teaching them to play wi 


students, 
etc., etc., etc. 
It is worth any sacrifi 


lines which, a8 8 rule, are a! 


ES ea OR CIRCULARS 70 === 
EVELYN FLETCHER COP 


SINDERGARTEN AND PRIMAR 
ne tok Wil tcl ee 


FINEST consERVATORY IN THE WEST 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


FRANCIS L, YORK, M.Aw Director 


ps OF 
ART- 


york 
Piano, Organ 
yUNOK 
Violin 
NORTON 
Voice 
DENNIS 


public Schoo! 
Music 


OCKENDEN 
plocution 


es for 


Unsurpassed Advanta! ° 
COMPLETE muSICAL EDUCATION 
0 Expert Instructors, Over 900 Bindents 

Students Ry celved Daily ta 
Prospectus Free on Application. James 1 Bell, Sees 
580 Woodward Aver Detroit, Mich. 


pREMIUM 


SEE «THE ETUDE” 
ER PAGE 


LIST ON THIRD COV 


1 Musical Kindergarten Method. 


‘ice to the teacher, 
bsolutely neglected. 


ROW y— INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY. STU DY. 
o investigate this method. 


HATHARINE 


MUSIC METHOD 


It was the FIRST—it is the FIRST. 
because it is the best and because no expense has been spared to make 


<< 


Course 


ecause it can be studied only with the originator in Boston. 
od with apparatus upon which origi a 
; ; ginal and basic patents ha 

d with an association editing a Bulletin for its teachers. Ss 

he respect of the most thorough : 

, spe! gh educators as well as ici 

for the instrument but is invaluable when practically applied, even Lelie eae 

ith intelligence, analyzing memorizing, transposing (not merely tactually) Sena 
, ing, 


for her own personal advancement, as it supplies thorough instruction along 


Home Address, 107 THORNDIKE ST., BROO 
: m Ki! 
——or—— P. 0. BOX 1336, - - - BOSTON, mane. 


URROW EASTERN ADDRESS, F 502 CA 
ES, Wesrern ADpRESS, F 47 PARSONS ST, DETROIT, ten TY 
; : 


1 I. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music CHARLES M, HOLT, Director Department o = 
ARLES M., ' tor Di 
partment of Oratory and Dramatic Ar 
fc Art 


WILLIAM 


Minneapolis School of Music, Ora 
h St. South and Dramatic Art load e 


“nea sea francnen” Sehook pg ee Musical Compcsltion, Oratory and Dramatic Art. A 1; 
suerte it ie atti opera Sco! pon a HE ear, Send forprepesti Bipe Organ and 


. 42-44 Eight 


COURTRIGHT OF MUSICAL Music teaches most exquisitely the art of d 
TEM KINDERGAR’ rt of development-D Israeli 
Sy Te AUGHT BY MAIL. Price, $50.00 TEN The Eda of ; 
vending all instructions and materials for a school ° F 
Music-Education 


s tusic, games, keyboards, cte., ete. 


LILLIAN PRUDENCE COURTRIGHT 


°o Bridgeport, Conn. 


opens September thirtieth 
Ne » at 
225 Newbury Street, near Fairfield St 
Announcements on application ret 
Boston Normal Course in Music-Educati 
Thirty’ Vieews, heginaing Ostober 14 


a, Music Education of the Child, (Oe h 
ul f 2 hour a wee: 

Be intron neta to Harmony. ( 7ivo half Rais a eee.) 

g Teachers! Pianoforte Class, (Zo howrs a eee) 

, Teachers’ Vocal Class. (7ivo hours a week.) ) 


Tuition for the course, $125. 
‘se, $125.00. Ri ir i 
of at Teast ‘five students. Poe SeGLty it Sie aa 
B. CADY, 225 Newbury St.. Boston, Mass, 


YOUR MUSIC IS TORN!!! 


It will take one minute to repair it by usi 
sing 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING TAPE 


§-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 


roll of paper, 25 
l » * ic eac i 
If your music dealer does not ene aad, 


Theo. Presser, Philadelphia, Pa 


or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 624 Arch St., Phil P; 
” a., Pa, 


150 Lenox Avenue °o 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training school for supervisors of music. Voice culture, 
sight-reading, ear-training, harmony, form, music history, 
chorus-conducting methods, practice teaching. Graduates 
hold important positions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 


USEFUL CHEAP —«GOOD QUALITY 
100 Sheets (one bundle) 


RULED MUSIC PAPER 


Size, 8% *7 inches. Extra wide 
spacing. For use in schools and 
PRICE, 25 CENTS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


all classes. 


THEO. PRESSER, 


DE when addressing our advertisers. 


Please mention THE ETU 


838 es ___THE ETUDE 
PHILADELPHIA 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR ‘ ° 
The Sternberg School of Music 


AFFILIATED with the UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 


Combs Broad St. Conservatory Complete Musical Education in all branches. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director WRITE FOR CATALOG 
1329-31 S. Broad Street Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH SCHOOL 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
FACULTY and BRANCHES of INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


Endowzd 


MARIE VON UNSCHULD, Pres., 
1347 L st.n. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FREDERICK MAXSON 
ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH | 
Seventeenth St., above Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


One Hundred Organ pupils have obtained church positions. Four pupils 
have successfully passed the examination of the Aime uild of Organists 


uo, Organ, 
‘a Dept.,'P 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
The oldest, largest and best music school in the State. 


All branches sie = 
trated Catalogue miele taught, Send for handsomely illus- 


BROTHERS EPSTEIN, 


Ids Combs, Henry 
RESIDE: 


Our DORMETORIES for YO! 
grandest. thoro 


Directors, y, w, 


Corner Taylor & Olive 
itals, fons and dai 

provid he young w 

inspiring entertainment at home. | Ou 
acter and musicianship toa marked «i 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 
LESSONS BY MAIL, 


In Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 


For free year book and information address 
J. H. KEELER, Secretary 


The Sherwood, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


t 


AN ADVERTISEMENT IN 


THE ETUDE 


Will Insure the Success of Your School 


INCGRPORATED 1900 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL 


ace DEGREES OF MUSIC CONFERRED 
ui] —SS= =" 1511 GIRARD AVE. K. H. CHANDLER, Prest 


ESE Piste, Conzaser 


IMPROVED SYSTEM x 
influence of comme SEEM 
Sons, and enthusia 
rs Aim: 
Term 
and particulars: 


e@ 
American 
Conservatory | |. 7 
OF MUSIC Seine Mt] | octicnans Sez, emmy ange, Piano 


CHICAGO, ILL cocuLny 
230-253 Wabash Ave., ’ ss “3 cludog Wn. EH, ; 
‘ Shirl Gandell, D. Director, _ 
: of MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART in y F r Arthur 
Pheri ato hott instructors, Capea Nelson Stenslan ; 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON-CHICAGO ———— 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


University Professional School, for the com- 
prehensive study of practical and theoretical 
music, elther as a profession or aa an element of 
culture, | Located upon the shore of Lake Michigan, in 


ORS 
Beresford, 


u h Chana cl, Walter Kellen, Grace 
Chicago's most attractive suburb, Recieale DIGtanae anat Cortiicutes awarded tor automa crag ne muna othengre® Toaenh 
. Course tn Applied Musto, Jouding to the the Statoof illinois, Students’ Orchestra. | Schoo of Oratorio, time, For Ont Pel’ at moderate cost. 
1. Cnacee  teranace an eal Muste, Many free Advantages. Illustrated catalogue mailed on si pus enrolled at any 
Tending to the Aan ae Tecate Se application, . a5 L. G, HUMPHREY 
Uf, Pos-dreduate Course, JOHNEI HATTSTAED Ys Mreaiden! FpHe sts ie eer 


TWOOd 


1, Pianist, a 


IV. Lterary-Musteal Course. ecture R 


Vailable for 
. ir 
V. Course in Public School Music Methods. ecitals Concerts and 


Courses I, IT and V include literary studies in the - = = 
College of Liberal Arts or Academy without extra expense, MR. W.S. B. MA THEWS. is available to 
A thorough Preparatory Pye ast Herding Bar a limited extent for private pianoforte lessons 
he environment is perfect and social a vantages = RETA TION 
Superior. Catalogue upon request. in__TECHNIQUE _and _INTERP! 
Teacher’s Course in February, 1908. 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Ill. Address, 3638 LAKE AVE., CHICAGO 


MR. D. A. CLippy 

NGER’S 
School SE Sins 4 
Voice Building . nging 


Repertoire 


Also a cours 
tion for suc 


THE COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 


OF MUSI C AND DRAMATI CA A ee. 
VICTOR HEINZE, President, - | ©LARENCE DICKINSON, Director. DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, “. 
Auditoriy 1 uding se a8e: International Reputation, whose 
Every artment thoroughly organized and under the direct supervis on of Instructo 
fame in their Becta lines of Work is an absolute guarantee of the highest standard obtainable. BE ein ainee Wea 
For Catalogues and further information address REGISTRAR 


Or 1 
Y VOLoR 
ba 


Students May Resin at Any Timo 


Address DB. a 
410 Kimball Hayy 


Correspon der 
Pp Kleonee Sollelted 
NGER 


Originateg 


CHURCH PARSONS SYSTEM Jn tne 
Noswal Departments ILLUSTRATED fu Sic ane 4 


Endorsed by Prominent Educators, ang Adopteg 
by Many Leading Conservatories anof Convents 


The price for normal! work, including outfit for teachers, is within the reach 
ch of an 


Send for Descriptive Booklets and Correspondence Course Circulars. Home and chaperonag 


¢ for non-resident st udents, 


— 
ADDRESS MRS. F. C. PARSONS, 610 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CH. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


et gg es 
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Learn to Compose 
and Arrange Music 
TAUGH®.. BY MAIL SUCCESS- 
FULLY, PRACTICALLY, RAPIDLY 


Send 2-cent stamp tor lesson. Three trial lessons 
free. If not then convir you'll succeed, you owe me 
nothing. You must know. the rudiments of music and 
mean business, otherwise don’t write. 


OF THE FITTEST 
s advertisemen 
Similar ad 


THE 


National Conservatory 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


Incorporated in 1885 and chartered in 1891 by 
Special Act of Congress 


MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Pres’t. 
WASSILY SAFONOFF, Director. 


Entrance to WASSILY SAFONOFF'S Classes and 
those of ADELE MARGULIES, LEOPOLD LICH- 
‘TENBERG, EUGENE DUFRICHE, LEO SCHULZ, 
HUGO RIESENFELD, BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN, 
HENRY T. FINCK, and others. 


Admission Daily 
47 WEST 25TH ST. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the 
Leschetizky Method 
Lesce 


STUDIO, CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


Address Sec'y. 
NEW YCRK CITY 


n that because 
that they are 

jessons you 
ns and let 


W 
me show you why they 
ceed, they cost you nothing. 


Wilcox School of Composition 


C. W. WILCOX, Dir. ; 
Box E, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


nstitute of 


FRANK 


53 FIFTH AVENU 
Endowed and incorporated. Re-open 


Of the City 


Musical Ar 


of New York 
DAMROSCH, Director 


RR TWELFTH STREET 
E, ay ee 14th. Catalogue on application. 


: Specialties 
Fall Term ~ } Art of Teaching 
Sept. 16th, 1907 { Public Performance 
Leet Sone NSERVATORY 


PIANO SCHOO 


MRS, A, M. VIRGIL, Director 


19 West 16th Street, New York 


DIE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


INSTIT E -F MUSIC 
THE AMERICAN, gpotrt as COLES Fyn Street, New York City. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, Frese er FACUL 


pact A 
H. Raw 
Herne sce LEB Jou Co 
May I. Drrro : onday, Septe 0 

mod year begins Mi KATE S. CHI 


Many Froenta Burt 
Resexvr vor Exe 


ANIIAM. 
Anruvr Woopnurr, and othera 


mber 30th, 1907 
TTENDEN. Dean of the Faculty 


Karuanixg L. TAYLOR 


Send for circulars and ca 


A.K. VIRGIL, Director 


JOHN MOKREJS, JOSEPIL J, KOVARIK, 
Iead of Piano Dept. Head of Violin Dept. 
EDWARD HAYES, Head of Vocal Dept. 
Fall Term Begins September 9th. 
Send for Prospectus giving full detail. 
Address: Broadway Studio Building, 
Broadway and 80th Street. New York 
Telephone, 2432 Riverside. Elevator on S0th Street 


$100 Term 


INCLUDING BOARD 


Piano, Voice, Violin, etc. 

Teachers Educated in Europe 
Leschetizky Piano Technic 
Harmony, Musical History, etc., free 
Teachers’ Courses 

Special rates for entire year 


MARKS’ CONSERVATORY 
2 West I2Ist St. NEW YORK 


J. HARRY WHEELER 


VOICE PLACEMENT, 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE ART OF SINGING 


2 W. 16th Street, New York City 


The Master School of Vocal Music 


ee DAME AURELIA JAEGER, Directress, 
ssisted by R GUETARY (Singing), MADAME d 
(Breathing), DR. GERRIT SMITH (Theory), and ler Epes 
MADAME SEMBRICH and DAVID BISPHA! 

TERM BEGINS pea AT joa VISITING JURY 
108 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York City 


COURSE 
*Ss GRADED * 
PRacroaL APPER Ss LESSONS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


nd conducted unde 


r the supervision of the Au 


N PLAN AND PURPOSE 


Outlines for Home Study 


Correction 
a Music History, etc. 


These Lessons are prepared @ 
THOROUGHLY P 


Material, 
Se ork to edie 
n Harmony, 


For particulars, 


f C. 
Mr. THOMAS TAPPER. Car? © 


8-1 
2 East 34th Street, 


and | 
ent in 
‘Theorys 


Aaaivas Questions 
nalysi 
Also Courses } 


H. Ditson G Co., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


Piano end Harmony 
VIRGIL METHOD 


Fourteenth Season 


133 C, i 
Opened October 1 NEW YORE 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE CULTURE 


Long Acre Studios 
venth Avenue - New York City 


754 S 


“Plain answers to Typical Questions about Voice Cultw 


Ci 
enstitution aH tment educa 
Endorsed Py oard of Examine 


RITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


se in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
ete ce jion and Instrumentation 


New York City, N. Y. (Drawer A) 


Hays Rvanm 
‘Treasurer aad Managing Director, 
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b tains about all that is good in ical 
he books are made. It must be distinctly understood tha i ieee: 
January 1, 1908, as our special arrangements with publishers expire at that date. In order to avoid DELAY and INSURE DELIVERY on Tine a tlds Dre iien 
| Saag oe cont at the EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE, and thus prevent any disappointment. Io writing, allow alin rey ce article ordered.” Ould suggest that 
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GENERAL MUSICAL Be BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS—. INSTRUMENTAL $32 wis Zed 
LITERATURE EE Continued COLLECTIONS—Continued £32 223 LITHOGRAPHS g2e 825 
= I BSE Shs 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians. Great Violinists and Pianists. Liszt Album... 100 4 a ei ae 
Gates... Satensan’: 259 185 | geteElS = wii sre 290, 80 | Liszt witccen ine 5 . (Size, 22 x 28.) 
i enderson.. 125 100 éindel. Villiam, 25 y D'Albert. ach, B 7 i 
Students. Haydn, Hadden ..... ». 125 100 plete edition” .. Haydn, Sten evondtindel. 
‘Tapper 90 Hund Years of Music in Little Home Playe: zart, Rubinstein, Schu. s 
Children’s V America. Mathews ...... 300 150 Organ .. Schubert, “Wagner, gue 
Liszt, Life of. Nohl........ 75 63 | Master Picces, mony,” ““Inspitation,” gt: 
Masters and Their Music. Mendelssohn's zart Directin, Dewi 
Mathews ésisie) olsieaie’s - 150 100 Words .. Each ....., 
Mendelssohn. Stratton . + 125 100 | Modern Dance * ee 50 «30 
Modern Music and Musicians, Modern Drawing Room 50 MUSICAL post CARDS 
Music. Streatfield ......+. + 275 225 | Modern Sonatinas. Id. by Beethoven Historical p 
Dictionary Mozart. Breakspeare + 125 100 Leefson 50 Cards. Set of 12 ¢ as. at 
Clarke .. Mozart, Life of. Nohl.. + 75 63 | Modern Great Composers, ~ Te ease 60 30 
Dictionary Petit Library, “Lives of Tee- CHC vr eetttetteeeeee ees 100 50 hosers, each printed "5 
Clarke, thoven, Chopin, _Hiindel, Morceaux Classiques. Violin Colors) Per set ed in 9 2 
Dictionary of Music and Mu- Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, and Piano. Henri Strauss. 100 38 Liszt His corical Post’ ‘Cards, 1D ed 
sicians. eeiiee 275 Mozart, Wagner, Weber. By < | Moszkowski Album .. » 150 75 Set of © Cards.°3¢ Cards. 
Diversions of a Music Lover. Francis. Hach... -. 85 25 | Mozart's Sonatas... :: 200*1 00 agner Historical Posi Ggvgo 39 15 
PAVERAa a sit sw 5 Mehta 175 | Complete’ sets bove Mozart, 12 Pieces for’Piano. ~ 50° 98 et of 12 Cards. “St Cards. 
Bar Training. Heacox:: 1/1 “75 50 (boxed) 800 175 | Musical Pictures. Piano or Wagner Opera Cards. “i, 80 30 
Huropean Reminiscences. ” BI- Romantic Co 175 140 50 25 ets each containing Uy 
Ringette aioe a «5. -.:... 150100 | Schubert. Duncan 125 100 Cards. Per sets. mips 6 
Famous Violinists and Fine Schumann. Patterso: 125 100 100 PL. CMa aoa eed 60 30 
Violins, Phipson ......... 175 150 | Tschaikowsky. Hvans 125 100 38 ATINOTYPE Posp CARDS 
Grand Opera in * Ametica’ Wagner. Lidgey . 125 100 25 | Great Masters. Set or | 
Lahee oo. see... .s..ee, 150 120 HISTORY 2 
Guide to the Opera. Singleton 150 1 25 Vi t 
pendbOok of the Organ. Mat- pltcal History of Opera. 
Gis eee aried outs . 
How to Listen Music. 


Krehbiel 


and Piano ..... 


Abt Bach, pee PHOTOGRAPHS 
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CASH DEDUCTIONS 


RATES FOR CLUBS 


Fifteen 


PREM 


Twenty : 
With cash deductions 


MUSICAL PREMIUMS 
FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


We will send, postpaid, any one of the 
following premiums to persons sending in 
ONE subscription not their own: 


Album for the Young, Robt. Schumann, 
Anthem Repertoire. 
Anthem Worship. 
Choir. ‘ 
C. Czerny, Op. 299, School of Velocity. 
Children’s’ Pieces. (Kinderstucke.) I, Men- 


20 Selections for ‘the 


delssohn, ‘ 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. Stainer & 
Barrett. 

War-Training. [E, A. Heacox. 

Easy Dance Album. 

First Dance Album. 

First Parlor Pieces for the Piano. 

First Steps in Piano Study. Presser. Tho 


latest, best and most popular method. 
First Sonatinas for the Piano. 
Flower Ballads, Senour. 
Pour Hand Parlor Pieces. 
Game—Musical Euchre. 
Gibbon’s Cate -hism of Music. 
Gurlitt Album for the Piano. 
Heller Studies, Op. 45 or 46 or 47. 
Handel Album for the Piano. 
Juvenile Duet Pluyers for Piano or Organ. 
Loeschhorn Studies, Op. 65 or Op. 66. 
Lyric Pieces for the Piano. 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course. (Any 


two grades.) 
Methodical Sight Singing. Part I or Il. 


F. W. Root. 

Model Anthems. H. P. Danks. 

Modern Dance Album for the Piano. 

Musical Game—Great Composers. 

Musical Pictures for Piano or Organ. 

Popular Parlor Album for the Piano. 

Portraits, life size, any one of the follow- 
ing: Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Mozart, 
Rubinstein. 

Selected Czerny Studies. Three Books. 
(Any one book.) 

Selected Studies from A. Loeschhorn. 
volumes. 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to tho 
retail value of $2.00. " 
Standard Compositions for the Piano. 

(Por the First, Second, or Third Grade.) 
A vol. to each grade. 
Standard Concert Etudes for the Piano. 
The Duet Hour. (Easy Piano Duets.) 
The Little Preludes. Bach. 
The Musician, Ridley Prentice. In six 
volume: (Any one volume.) 
Theory Explained to Piano Students. Clark 
Three months’ Subscription to “The Etude. 


Two 


Tunes and Rhymes for Children, Vocal or 
Tnst. Geo, L, Spaulding. % 
Youthful Diversions. Spaulding. Piano 
Pieces, Tntroducing Well-Known and 


Favorite Children’s Melodie: 
Young Duet Players for Piano. 3 
12 Post Cards of Great Masters (Platino- 

types). Superb Reproductions. 
14 (Set) of Reward or Post Cards, 


Por- 
traits of Great Composers With Birth- 
pi 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


Not Musical 


Subscriptions, 
3 for Fountain Pen. 
3“ Post Card Album. 
8 “ 50 Visiting Cards and Plate. 
4 “ 50 Cards and Plate and Card 
Case. 
4“ Silk Umbrella—26 or 28-inch. 
5 Men's Open Face Watch. Gun 
iy Metal Case. 

6 French Opera Glasses. Black 
ie a Morocco, 

6 Branch Opera Glasses, White 

6 " Ladies’ Open Face Watch. Gun 
Metal Case. Diameter, 114 

a pitch. Guaranteed. . 

qT Premo Box Film Camera. 3% x 

i 4M. (By Express.) 
Ladies’ Open Wace Chatelaine 
Watch. Gun Metal. Diameter 

1 inch, Guaranteed. 

10 “ Ladies’ Chatelsvie Watch. 10- 
Carat Gold Filled Case. Guar- 
anteed. 

11 “ The Same h Chatelaine Pin. 

10 “ Tadies’ Gold Filled Watch, Guar- 
anteed 5 Y Hunting Cas> 
or Open Face. 

15 “ ndies' Desk. (By. Treight.) 
Ouk or Mahogany Finish. Hun- 
dred hi been given and all 
satisfactory 

8 “ Windmill Mission Clock, Guar 


anteed. (By Bxpress.) 


Send for complete premium booklet, giving full information, and a descript. 


Be EO ih le kk ad 


Samples are FREE. 


advantage. 


any time. 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To any subscriber sending us TWO sub- 
scriptions with $3.00, we will send any one 
of the following, postpaid: 

Album of Instiuctive Pieces. Theo, Presser. 
Album ef Piano Compositions. Ed. Grieg. 
Chopin Album of Piano Compositions. 
Class Book for Music Teachers. ' 
Classic and Modern Gems for Reed Organ. 
Comprehensive Scales and Arpeggio Man- 

ual, Macferran. 

Concert Album—either Popular or Classical. 
‘‘Htude’’ Binder. 

Céncert Duets for the Piano. 
Dictionary of Musical Terms. 

Clarke: 

First Recital Pieces for the Piano. 
Friendship Songs. Tod B. Galloway. 
Harmony. A Text-Book. Dr, H. A. Clarke. 

A most valuable and liberal premium. 
Harmony and Composition. Giffe. 
Introductory Lessons in Voice Culture. F. 

W. Root. 
Laus Organi. 


Drie. A. 


Class Reed Organ 
Music. 3 Ve One Volume. 
Lighter Composi iano. F, Chopin, 

Liszt Album for the Piano. 

Master Pieces for the Piano. 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten 
Grades. (Any five grades.) 

Modern Drawing Room Pieces for the Piano. 

Nocturnes, 1’. Chopin. 

Parlor and Schoo! Marches for the Piano. 

Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 

Post-card Album. (100 pages.) 

Schumann Album of Piano Compositions. 

Schumann, Op. 68 and_15, Combined. 

School of Reed Organ Playing. Landon. 

Seven Memory Songs. Tod B. Galloway. 

Sheet Music from our own Oatalogue to the 
retail value of $5.00. x 

Six Months! Subscription to The Etude. 

Sonatina Album. Kohler. 


Subseriptions, 


16 for Mission Clock. 6 ft. 2 in. Tigh, 

8 Day. Hour and Half-Hour 

Strike. (By 
Freight.) 

Morris Chair. Oak or Mahog- 
any Finish, With Velour Cush- 
ion. (By Freight.) 

Music Cabinet. Oak or_Mahog- 
any Veneered. (By Freight.) 

Sewing Machine. Full Size. In 
Oak. Ball Bearing, _Light 
Running. Guaranteed 5 Years. 
(By Freight.) 


LEATHER’ GOODS 


3 for Card @ase—Seal Leather; Black 
or Brown, for Lady or Gentle- 
man. 

Pockethook—Seal Leather; Black 
or Brown, Ladi 

Envelope _ Pockethook — G-inch 
Size; choice of Alligator Grain 
or American Seal Leather in 
any color. 

Ladies’ Hand Bag—8-inch Size; 
Alligator Grain or Amer 
Seal Leather in any color. 

Music Roll. Seal Grain. Black, 
Brown or Wine Color. Un- 
lined. 

5 “ The Same, Lined. 

3 Music Satchel. Smooth Leather, 
Half Sheet Musie Size. 

5 The Same, Lined, 


Guaranteed. 


we 


404 
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Gifts of Value Easily Earned by 
Securing Subscribers to THE ETUDE. 


THE ETUDE is of positive worth to musical people. 
copy is, therefore, the best solicitor; the best argument to use. 


The most lucrative field is among music teachers, music students 
and musical homes (those owning pianos). 
night often obtains a subscription without other discussion. 

Let us send you our premium pamphlet which gives talking points 
for solicitors to use, setting forth plainly the merits of the paper; also 
as many copies of a descriptive pamphlet as you can distribute to 


DIRECTIONS: 


Send subscriptions as you get them; premiums may be claimed at 
All combinations of premiums are allowable. 

All goods are sent prepaid by us, unless ‘‘by express’’ or ‘‘by freiglit’’ 
is mentioned ; receiver in such cases pays the transportation. 

Cash must accompany all eorders. 
Orders, Bank Draft or Registered Mail in sending remittances. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per year; Canada, $1.75; Foreign, $2.22. 


JuMSs 


A sample 


Leaving a sample over 


Use Post or Express Money 


Songs Without Words. 
Standard First 
Mathews. 
Standaid Giaded Course of Singing. Greene. 

(Any one of four volumes.) 
Standard Graded Songs for the First Year, 
SLEUCLA Graded Songs for the Second 
ear, 
Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. 
W. S. B. Mathews. 


Felix Mendelssohn. 
and Second Grade Pieces. 


The Choral Class Book. Leason & Me- 
Granahan. 

The Two Pianists. Medium Grade Collec 
tion of Duets. 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In 


four volumes. *(Any one volume.) 
Waltzes. Frederic Chopin. 
80 Selected Studies from Op. 45, 46 and 47. 
Heller. 


FOR THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For THREE subscriptions, with $4.50, 
we will give you any one of the following 
valuable works on music or literature: 
Anecdotes cf Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. 

Ehrlich, 

Chats with Music Students. Thos. Tapper. 
Choir and Chorus Conducting. FP. W. 

Wodell 
Damm G. Piano Method. 

Descriptive Analysis of Piano Woiks. E. B. 


L. C. Elson, 
dies in Music Biography. Thos. 


Tapper. 
History of Music. W. J. Baltzell. 


How ‘to Understand Music. W. S. B. 
Mathews. Two volumes. (Wither vol- 
ume.) 


Lebert & Stark Piano Method, Books T, II 
ov TIL 


Subscription 
9 for English Oxford Bag. 16 in. Cow- 
hide Leath Lined, Inside 
Pocket, Ru y Brown Col- 


ors. (By Express.) 

10 “ Dress Suit Case. Cowhide 
Leather, Brass Fittings and 
Heavy Leather Straps. (By 
Express.) . 


SOLID SILVERWARE 


4 for Sugar Shell. Gold Bowl. . 
4 ** Bonbon Spoon. Gold Bowl. 
6 “! Butter Kniter. ys css 9 
6 ‘ Cream Ladle. Gold Bowl 
10 ‘* Gold Meat Pork... ...... 
12 ‘* Berry Spoon. Gold Bowl 


CUT GLASS 


for Olive Dish. 
* Bonbon Dish. 
“Vase. 8 inc 
“Pickle Dish. 
“Almond Dish. 
Spoon Tray. 

“~ §-ineh Comport. 
tive Table Pie 
“Sugar and Cream. 


A very attrac: 


A HARA oCs 


“A very heavy 


and attractive Set. Sunburst 
Cut. 

6 ‘ Water Bottle—1 quart Size. 

6 “ Celery Dish—11-inch e. 

6 “ Berry Bowl—S-inch Size, Sun- 


burst Cut. (By Express.) 


THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ive book catalogue explaining all 


y Method for the Piano. 
Majestic Collection for Mandolin Orchestra. 
Masters and their Music. W. S. B. Mathews. 
ws’ Standard Graded Course of Stud- 
s. (Any seven grades.) 
rry Songs for Little Folks. Gottschalk. 
Musical Pictures for Studio Decoration—Im- 
ported Photographs and Photogravures. 


Leschetiz! 


Size 8 x 10, with Large Margin. “Be 

thoven Playing a Symphony.” ‘Bee 

thoven: Adoration of Nature.” “Song 

Without Words—Mendelssohn and His 

Sister.” ‘Rich, Wagner,’’ Portrait. 

“Jos. Joachim,” Portrait. “Child Han- 
del." “Saint ‘Cecilia (Volz). 


Pianoforte Music. J. ©, Fillmore. 

Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing. 
J.C. Fischer. e 

Reed Organ Method. Chas, W. Landon. 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $7.00. 

“The Etude.” One Year. 

The Organ Player. Pipe organ collection. 

Unbound Volume of ‘The Etude." 


FOR FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For FOUR subscriptions, with $6.00, we 

will send any one of the following, postpaid: 

Musical Essays in Art, Culture and Educa- 
tion. 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Cata- 
logue, to the retail value of $9.00. 

Songs Without Words. Cloth. Mendels- 
sohn, 

‘Theory of Interpretation. A. J. Goodrich. 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason, Four 
volumes. 

19 Sonatas. 


Mozart. 


FOR FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For FIVE subscriptions, we will send, 

pestpaid: 

Maelzel Mfetronome. (By express.) 

Piano Scarf. Plain or mercerized ground, 
or silk flower. Damask. (By express.) 

Sonatas, Complete. L. van Beethoven. Two 
volumes. 

Standard Graded Course. W. S. B. Math- 
ews. Ten Grades. (Any ten grades.) 


The Musician, Ridley Prentice. In six 
volumes. (‘The six volumes.) , 
19 Sonatas. Mozart. Cloth, 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Rei- } 
mann, . 
ad Se 4 
FOR SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS + 
Piano Stool. Hardwood, any finish. (By 
freight.) 
FOR SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Maelzel Metronome, with Bell. (By ex- 
press.) 
FOR EIGHT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Guitar. Mahogany, highly polished, orange 
front, inlaid edge and sound bow, rose- 
wood finger-board. (By express.) 
Mandolin, “Rosewood, 11 ribs, “shite holly 
edge, inlaid celluloid guard plate, rose- f 


Wood finger-board, (By express.) 
Piano Stool. Hardwood, patent cushion 
seat. (By freight.) 


FOR NINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Complete Piano Works. Frederic Ohcpin. 


FOR TEN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Piano Bench. XVI century style. Polished 
hardwood. Seat, 14144 x 87 inches, 2016 
inches high. (By freight.) 


Liberal arrangements can be made with 1, 
any one desiring to obtain either a piano or We 
an organ as a premium. | 


COLONIAL GLASSWARE 


Subscriptions, 


8 for 18-Piece Set. Two 1% Doz. of 
Glasses or Goblets and Water 
Pitcher or Bottle. (By 
Preight.) 

5 ‘ 81-Piece Set, Five 4 Doz. of 
Glasses and Goblets and Water 
Bottle or Pitcher, (By 
Vreight.) 


PLATED SILVERWARE 


2 for Sugar 
© “Be 


and Works (Halt 


Doz. 


h). 
Ten Spoons (Doz). 
Table Spoons (Doz). 


MAGAZINES 


(All Bor 12 Months.) 
for American Magazine. 
“The Designer (IMashions). 
“The Housekeeper. 
“Phe World To-Day 
Review of Reviews, 
Woman's Home Companion, 
Harper's Bazar, 
“The Musician. 
“The Century Magazine. 
“Harper's Magazine or Weekly. 


Ourrent Literatur " 
Boat (World's 
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of the above works 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT HAS A LIKE RECORD i 


Xa 


Baker’s Cocoa/ 


ns 2 uv Years of Successful 50 Highest Awards in 
1 = Manufacture | Europe and America 


aa = 
vom 

It is a perfect food, as wholesome as:it is delicious; 

highly nourishing, easily digested, fitted to repair 


wasted strength, preserve health and prolong life, 


Ras ESTABLISHED 1780 


j cS 
Registered U. 8. Pat. Office 


AS A CHAMPION 


protector of the skin and complexion of Pariculay men and women, first comes 
MENNEN’S #98408 
TOILET POWDER 


a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which have been rec- 
ognized and commended hy the medical profession for many years, Winter winds 
have no ill effects where Mennen’s is used dai after shay~ 
ing and after bathing. In the nursery it is indispensable. 
For your protection—put up in non-refillable boxes—the 
“box that lox." If MENNEN'’S face is on the cover 
it's genuine and a guarantee of purity. Guarantced 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June goth, 1906. Serial 
O. 1512. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN'S Violet (Borated) Taloum Toltet Powder, 


} I} i, Tthas the seent of fresh out P v 
) he Sent FREE, for 2-cont stamp to pay posi 


Bridge Whist Tallies, enough 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 


If you will wri 
te us 
Promptly, we will send 


1908 Model. Style 310. 


hands of 
purchaser our new catalogue picturing and 


these latest Ivers & Pond models, 


Supply Ivers & 
ive full infor: 
h 


IVERS & POND 
ER 141 Boylston oom oo me PANY 


have been established over 55 YEARS. 
IAN every family in moderate circumstances car 
take old instruments in exchange and 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and e: 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


By our system of 
sys paymen 
nN own a VOSE piano, We 
deliver the new piano in your 
xplanations, 


159 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


